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THE  INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL. 


Peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit,  between  France  and 
Russia^  and  between  France  and  Prussia.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  re-entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
Satiated  with  battles,  the  people  hailed  the  pacifica- 
tor with  grateful  acclamations.  But  England  was 
not  jet  subdued,  and  nothing  but  a  treaty  with 
England^ould  ensure  the  duration  of  peace  on  the 
Continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year 
1807,  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  was 
assembled  at  Bayonne.  It  was  called  the  Corps  of 
Observation  of  the  Gironde.  Under  this  modest 
name,  and  with  this  defensive  semblance,  the  French 
troops  had  once  before,  in  1801,  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, traversed  Spain,  and  imposed  a  burthensome 
capitulation  on  Portugal.  The  Gironde  Corps  of 
Observation  was  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  armies  of  Germany,  Poland,  or  Italy.     It 
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was  made  up  of  troops  which  had  been  left  in  the 
interior  to  guard  the  Norman  an4  Breton  coasts ; 
namely,  the  seventieth  and  eighty-sixth  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  regiments  which,  not  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  Emperor,  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  old  soldiers ;  several  third 
battalions,  which  were  composed  only  of  raw  troops ; 
Swiss  battalions  ;  and  two  legions,  one  of  Piedmon- 
tese,  the  other  of  Hanoverians.  The  battalions  were 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  strong.  The 
cavalry  consisted  of  fourth  squadrons,  supplied  by 
the  conscription  of  the  current  year,  and  embodied 
in  temporary  regiments.  In  this  organization,  the 
men,  the  horses,  the  dresses,  the  equipments,  every 
thing  was  new,  except  the  officers,  non-commission- 
ed officers,  and  four  horsemen  in  each  company,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  had  seen  actual  service. 
Fifty  pieces  of  field-artillery  were  assigned  to  this 
army.  As  the  battalions  of  the  artillery  train  were 
all  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  Government,  in 
order  to  provide  draught-horses,  had  recourse  to  a 
contractor,  whom  it  entrusted  with  soldiers,  and 
who  engaged  to  supply  horses  furnished  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  take  the  field. 

France  had  no  longer  an  enemy  on  the  Continent^ 
yet  an  army  was  assembling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  If  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  destination  of  this  army, 
it  must  have  been  removed  on  hearing  the  name  of 


BONAPARTK    AND   JUNOT. 


the  general  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  confided  the 
command. 

In  the  first  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  colonel  of 
artillery,  Bonaparte,  was  constructing  a  battery  be- 
fore Toulon,  which  treason  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  armies.  Having  occasion  to  give  on  the 
ground  orders  which  could  not  be  transmitted  ver- 
bally, a  young  serjeant,  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Cote  d*Or,  came  forward  to  write  from  his  dic- 
tation. The  ships  and  bomb-vessels  of  the  English 
and  Spaniards,  crowded  in  the  lesser  road  of  Toulon, 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  to  retard  the  establishing  of 
the  battery.  A  bomb  fell  near  enough  to  Bonaparte 
and  his  secretary  to  cover  them  with  earth  and  gra- 
vel. "  That 's  just  the  thing,"  said  the  latter,  turning 
the  page  ;  **  I  wanted  some'  sand  to  dry  my  paper." 
The  secretary  of  Charles  XII.  did  not  exhibit  the 
same  calm  intrepidity  as  the  serjeant  of  the  C6te 
d'Or.*     Bonaparte  asked  him  his  name.     It  was 

*  One  day  as  Charles  XII.^  while  besieged  in  Stralsund, 
was  dictating  to  a  secretary  letters  to  be  sent  to  Sweden,  a 
bomb  fell  on  the  house,  penetrated  through  the  roof^  and  burst 
dose  to  the  king's  room.  Half  the  ceiling  was  broken  in ;  but 
the  closet,  in  which  the  king  was  dictating,  being  partly  formed 
in  a  thick  wall,  was  not  injured,  nor  did  any  of  the  splinters  fly 
in,  though  the  door  was  open.  On  hearing  the  explosion  of  the 
bomb,  and  the  crash  of  the  house,  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
down  upon  them,  the  pen  dropped  £rom  the  hand  of  the  secre- 
tary. "  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  King  coolly,  ''why  don't 
you  write  on  ?"    He  could  only  reply — "  Oh  !  Sire,  the  bomb  !** 


6  GENERAL   JtJNOT. 

Junot.  He  had  received  a  liberal  education.  After 
the  capture  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  J[unot,  whom  he  made 
his  aid-de-camp,  fought,  prospered,  and  grew  great, 
by  the  side  of  the  man  with  whom  he  first  became 
acquainted  amidst  the  shower  of  shot  and  shells. 
Colonel-general  of  hussars,  grand-officer  of  the  em- 
pire, governor  of  Paris,  he  was  likewise  aid-de-camp 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  he  was  much  prouder 
of  that  title  than  of  all  his  other  employments  and 
dignities. 

In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Junot  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  Portugal :  but  a  few  months,  however, 
elapsed  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  France.  The 
aid-de-camp  ambassador  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  quit  for  a  time  his  pacific  mission,  and 
flew  to  resume  his  warlike  occupation.  He  travelled 
seven  hundred  leagues  in  less  than  twenty  days, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  bivouac  of 
Austerlitz  the  night  before  the  battle.  After  the 
peace  of  Presburg  he  did  not  return  to  Portugal, 
though  he  continued  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Lisbon.  The  Emperor  nominated  General  Junot 
to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
tion of  the  Gut^nde,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his 

''  Well !''  said  the  monarchy  '^  What  has  the  bomb  to  do  with 
the  letter  that  I  am  dictating?  Proceed.*' — Voltaire 9  History 
of  Charles  XI  J. 
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staff  Brigadier-general  Thiebault,  author  of  some 
valuable  works  on  the  service  of  the  general  and 
divisional  staffs. 

Junot  joined  the  army  early  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  reviewed  the  troops.  The  first  di- 
vision of  infantry,  under  General  Delaborde,  was  at 
Bayonne.  The  second  division,  which  was  to  be 
led  by  General  Loison,  occupied  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. The  corps  composing  the  third  division,  under 
General  Travot,  arrived  at  Navarreins  and  St.  Jean 
de  Pied  de  Port.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  the 
general  of  division,  KeUerman,  was  cantoned  on 
the  Gaves,  towards  Pau  and  Oleron,  and  on  the 
Adour,  towards  Aire  and  Castelnau.  The  general- 
officers  and  the  commanders  of  corps  disciplined  the 
young  soldiers,  exercised  the  old,  and  were  actively 
engaged  in  collecting  the  means  of  marching  and 
of  fighting.  The  artillery,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Brigadier-general  Taviel,  was  brought 
into  order,  and  rendered  fit  for  rapid  service.  Ck)* 
lonel  Vincent,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  engi- 
neers at  Bayonne,  was  attached  to  the  army,  toge- 
ther with  other  officers  of  his  corps,  drawn  from  the 
garrisons  of  this  frontier.  Trousset,  the  intendant- 
commissary,  was  made  commissary-in-chief.  No 
magazines,  or  convoys  of  provisions  were  formed, 
but  a  train  of  military  equipages,  and  a  certain 
number  of  military  commissaries  were  appointed  to 
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march  with  the  troops,  to  establish  an  administra- 
tive system  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive. 
Merchants,  the  major  part  of  them  of  that  class  of 
speculators  who  carry  on  commerce  witli  more  in- 
dustry than  capital,  flocked  from  all  quarters,  to  fol- 
low an  army  destined  to  invade  the  country  of  dia- 
monds and  of  gold. 

While  the  titular  amijassador  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
getting  every  thing  in  readiness  at  Bayonne,  for  a 
military  aggression  upon  that  kingdom,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  was 
charg^-d'afTaires  in  his  absence,  began  the  diplo- 
matic attack  at  Lisbon.  On  the  12th  of  August 
he  delivered  to  the  Portuguese  government  the  in- 
junction to  declare  immediate  war  against  England, 
to  confiscate  English  property,  and  to  arrest,  as  hos- 
tages, such  British  subjects  as  were  settled  in  Por- 
tugal.* .  The  Count  del  Campo-de-Alange,  ambas- 
sador from  the  King  of  Spain,  presented  at  the  same 
time  a  note,  which,  though  less  imperative  in  its 
manner,  was  equally  threatening  in  its  matter.  The 
representatives  of  the  two  great  powers  declared, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  refusing 
to  enter  heartily  and  thoroughly  into  the  Continental 
league  against  the  oppressors  of  the  sea,  they  had 

• 

See  Notes   and  Illustrations^  No.  I.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 
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orders  to  demand  their  passports,  and  to  depart, 
after  having  declared  war. 

Such  were  the  conditions  dictated  by  force,  in 
contempt  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  which,  six  years 
before,  had  been  dearly  bought  by  weakness.  In 
days  of  yore,  the  Sophi  of  Persia  sent  to  require  tri- 
bute from  the  governor  of  Portuguese  India.  Al- 
phonso  d'Albuquerque  ordered  powder,  bullets,  and 
halberds  to  be  brought  to  the  Persian  envoy :  "  This,'* 
said  he,  **  is  the  money  in  which  the  Portuguese  pay 
tribute." 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  time  was  gone  by, 
when  a  smaU  state  could  hold  this  lofty  language. 
Yet  Portugal  had  still  its  fiery-spirited  population, 
the   ramparts   of  its  fortresses,  its   mountains,  its 
rocks,  and  its  remote  position  at  the  extremity  of 
Europe.     Its' army  was  disciplined,  and  the  supplies 
from  Brazil  continued  to  enrich  private  fortunes 
and  the  public  treasury.     A  small  number  of  pa- 
triots, among  whom  was  the  Marquis  d'Alome,  did 
not  despair  of  their  country.      They  said  to  the 
government : — "  Let  us   arm   our  coasts ;    let  us 
exclude  from  our  ports  the  British  navy;  and,  if 
it  must  be  so,  their  trading  vessels.     Let  us  defend 
our  fortresses  and  frontiers  against  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies.     Let  us  cease  to  be  English ;  let 
us  not  become  French ;  and  we  shall  remain  Por- 
tuguese." 

This  was  a  voi<!c  crying  in  the  wilderaess.     The 
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CaBinet  of  Lisbon  had  long  been  divided  between  two 
diametrically  opposite  opinions ;  and  those  persons 
who  were  summoned  to  counsel  it  were  classed  under 
the  denominations  of  the  French  party  and  the  Eng- 
lish party^  though  both  professed  an  equal  devoted- 
ness  to  their  prince  and  their  country.     The  Com- 
mander d'Araujo,  then  prime  minister,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  French  party.     He  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  ambas5ad<»r  at  Paris ; 
his  policy,  formed  and  expanded  in  the  atmosphere  of 
French  glory,  did  not  allow  him  to  think  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  could  maintain  itself  on  the  con- 
tinent in  any  other  way  than  by  a  ready  obsequious- 
ness to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Don 
Loren9o  de  Lima  and  Ayres  de  Saldanha,  ambas- 
sadors at  Paris  and  Madrid,  confirmed  him  in  this 
manner  of  thinking,  by  dwelling,  in  their  despatches, 
the  one  on  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  the  other 
on  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  to 
that  of  the  Tuilleries.      The  opposite  system  was 
vehemently  espoused  by  the  counsellor  of  state,  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Souza  Coutinho,  the  leader  of  the  last 
ministry,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  French 
influence.     His  father,  Don  Domingos  Antonio  de 
Soiiza  Coutinho,   was  minister  plenipotentiary   at 
London.     The  two  brothers,  Don  loao  de  Almeida, 
the  late  war  minister,  and  with  them  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet,  were  convinced  that  Portugal  must 
die   of  poverty  if  she  were   at   once   to   lose   her 
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moiitiine  commerce  and  colonies.  From  this  thej 
concluded,  that,  at  all  risks,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
main the  vassals  of  Great  Britain.  *^  As  soon  as  the 
foreign  armies,"  said  they,  ^'  appear  on  the  frontiers, 
we  must  retire  on  board  our  ships,  and  take  refuge 
in  Brazil.  There  we  may  still  reign  and  govern/' 
On  one  point  the  two  parties  were  perfectly  agreed ; 
namely,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the 
employment  of  the  national  forces,  could  not  be 
opposed,  with  even  a  shadow  of  success,  against 
the  enormous  means  which  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
would  not  fail  to  bring  into  action  against  Portugal. 
In  no  case,  therefore,  were  any  defensive  measures 
ever  seriously  contemplated. 

In  reply  to  the  notes  transmitted  to  his  minister  of 
the  foreign  department,  the  Prince  Regent  declared, 
that,  to  gratify  his  powerful  allies,  the  Emperor  of 
France  and  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
clude the  ships  of  Great  Britain  from  his  ports ;  but 
that  the  moderation  of  his  government,  and  his 
religious  principles,  would  not  suffer  him  to  adopt 
such  a  rigorous  and  unjust  measure,  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  as  the  confiscation  of  English  property, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  merchants,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  political  affairs,  and  resided  in 
the  country  under  the  guarantee  of  his  royal  word. 

This  reply  had  been  settled  in  concert  with  Eng- 
land, and  it  also  expressed  the  personal  opinions  of 
the  Prince.     Emigration  to  Brazil  was  a  thing  quite 
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repugnant  to  his  indolent  habits.  Preparations  for 
that  step  were  at  that  moment  actually  making, 
not,  indeed,  without  his  knowledge,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  resolutions  which  originated  with  others, 
and  not  with  him.  His  will,  if  he  had  had  energy 
enough  to  express  any,  would  have  been,  to  continue 
to  live  peaceably  and  piously  in  his  monastic  palace 
of  Mafra.  He  would  have  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  to  resolve  the  insoluble  problem  of  giving  sa- 
tisfaction to  both  England  and  France. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  French  chai^6- 
d'affaires  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  quitted  Lis- 
bon. The  inhabitants  of  that  capital  learned  on 
the  same  day,  that  the  ships  and  commercial  pro- 
perty of  the  Portuguese  had  been  seized  in  the  ports 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Though  this  blow  had  been  foreseen,  it  was  not  the 
less  terrible.  Some  sanguine  minds,  however,  wish- 
ed to  believe,  that  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the 
French  government  were  only  meant  to  obtain  from 
Portugal  a  more  effective  adherence  to  the  Conti- 
nental system.  The  Prince  Regent  clung  to  this 
consolatory  idea.  Spain  also  appeared  to  him  to 
afford  a  prop  to  his  equivocal  policy.  He  reckoned 
upon  the  ties  of  relationship,  which  connected  him 
with  the  family  of  Charles  IV.,  and  still  more  upon 
the  common  interest  which  that  monarch  had  with 
him,  not  to  allow  the  French  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
the  peninsula;   an   interest  to  which  he   had  not 
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appealed  in  vain  during  the  distress  of  Portugal  in 
1797  and  1801. 

But  times  were  changed.     The  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Braganza  was  now  plotted  at  Madrid  as  well 
as  at  Paris.     Prince  Masserano,  a  grandee  of  the 
first  class,  had   in  France   the   title   and   honours 
of  Spanish  Ambassador.     But  a  man  without  any 
public  character  had,  for  a  year  past,  been  the  real 
Ambassador  of  Spain.     Invested  with   the  private 
confidence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Don  Eugenio 
Izquierdo    had,    unknown   to   Masserano   and  the 
Spanish  Minister  for  the  foreign   department,   fuU 
powers  from  the  King  to  discuss  the  highest  con- 
cerns  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  to  sign  treaties. 
As  he  had  grown  old  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Madrid,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  love  of  science  bad  drawn  him  to  the 
metropolis  of  human  knowledge ;  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  cloak  of  the   man  of  learning 
served  as  a  cover  to  political  intrigues.     When  the 
unseasonable  rhodomontade  of  Godoy  took  place,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  it  was  Izquierdo  who 
hurried  to  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  at  Berlin ; 
it  was  he  who  explained,,  justified,  offered  and  pro- 
mised every  thing.     The  Prince  of  the  Peace  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  been  saved  by  him  from  the 
wrath  of  Napoleon  ;  he  was  at  least  indebted  to  his 
active  agent  for  the  powerful  friend  who  afterwards 
stood  him  in  so  much  stead  in  his  day  of  adversity. 
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When  he  despatched  this  secret  agent  to  Paris, 
Charles  IV.  said  to  him,  "  Manuel  Godoy  is  thy 
protector.  Do  what  he  orders  thee.  It  is  through 
him  that  thou  must  serve  me.''  •  Izquierdo  did  so. 
His  conduct  would  be  irreproachable,  were  there 
not  in  morality  a  more  sacred  duty  than  that  of 
blindly  obeying  the  caprices  of  kings. 

General  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  Emperor's 
palace,  was  chosen  to  treat  with  Don  Eugenio 
Izquierdo.  He  had  married  a  Spanish  lady.  No 
other  person  was  entrusted  with  so  many  and  such 
important  political  secrets.  The  turn  of  his  mind, 
which  had  more  of  correctness  than  of  profundity, 
his  perfect  steadiness,  and,  more  than  all,  the  empire 
of  habit,  had  placed  him  upon  the  footing  of  a  privy 
confidant.  Another  name  would  have  been  given 
to  the  connexion  of  Duroc  with  Napoleon,  if  a 
prince  of  his  disposition  could  ever  have  a  favourite. 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  secrecy.  Duroc 
gave  an  account  of  its  progress  to  the  Emperor  alone ; 
on  his  side  Izquierdo  corresponded  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  and  with  him  only.  The  two  negotia- 
tors concluded,  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  a  treaty  by  which  Portugal  was  obli- 

*  ''  Manud  es  tu  protector  ;  tras  quando  te  diga  ;  por  medio 
suffo  debes  servir  me**  These  are  the  very  words  used  by  Charles 
IV.  and  quoted  in  the  correspondence  of  Izquierdo.  {Memorias 
recogidas  y  compilados  por  Don  Juan  Nellrto,) 
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terated  from  the  list  of  independent  states.*  Of  the 
six  provinces  composing  that  kingdom,  the  most 
northern,  called  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  was  given  in 
fiill  property  and  sovereignty,  comprehending  the  city 
of  Oporto,  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  and  was  to  consti- 
tute a  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Northern  Lusi* 
tania.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  acquired  the  prOi> 
perty  and  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves  and  Alemtejo, 
with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves.  The  king* 
dom  of  Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  the  Algarves 
acknowledged  the  King  of  Spain  as  protector.  The 
remainder  of  Pcntugal,  that  is  to  say,  the  provinces 
of  Traa-os-Montes,  Beira^  and  Estremadura,  was  to 
be  sequestrated,  in  order,  at  a  general  peace,  to  be 
restored  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange  for 
Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  other  mari^ 
time  possessions  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the  English.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  to 
receive  immediately  the  kingdom  of  Etruria;  he 
agreed  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  as  Empe- 
ror of  the  two  Americas,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  not  long  before  allowed  the  former  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 
A;  convention,!  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of 
Fott'taineUeau,  and  concluded  on  the  same  day,  re* 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  II.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 

t  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  III.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 
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gulated  the  details  respecting  the  occupation  of  Por* 
tugal,  and  the  mode  of  its  administration  after  the 
conquest.  It  was  settled  that  the  sequestered  pro- 
vinces should  be  governed  by  France.  A  French 
corps,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry, 
three  thousand  cavalry,  and  an  artillery  establish- 
ment proportioned  to  this  number  of  troops,  was  to 
receive  orders  to  march  through  Spain,  and,  on  its 
route,  was  to  be  supplied  from  the  magazines  of 
that  kingdom.  It  was  to  be  joined  by  an  auxiliary 
Spanish  corps  of  eight  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  conjunct 
force  was  to  march  direct  upon  Lisbon.  A  division 
of  ten  thousand  Spaniards  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho ;  while  ano- 
ther division,  six  thousand  strong,  of  the  same  na- 
tion, was  to  occupy  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarves.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  generals  in  chief  of  the  two 
powers  should  -  govern  the  country,  and  levy  taxes 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The 
Spanish  generals  who  were  placed  over  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Portugal,  were  to  be  en<- 
tirely  independent  of  the  general  who  commandedthe 
French  troops ;  the  latter  was  even  to  obey  the  King 
of  Spain  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  case  of  either 
of  them  coming  to  the  army.  The  sixth  article  of 
the  Convention  stipulated  that  there  should  be  as- 
sembled, at  Bayonne,  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  in  readiness  to  enter  Portugal  as  a  reinforce- 
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ment;  after,  however,  the  high  contracting  powers 
should  have  made  arrangements  on  this  score. 

While  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  was  thus  eagerly  as* 
sisting  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  in  plundering  an 
inoffensive  neighbour,  the  two  houses  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  might  be  considered  as  forming  only  one 
family,  so  completely  were  they  blended  by  mar* 
riages;*  the  omnipotent  favourite,  a  grandee  of 
Portugal,  under  the  title  of  Count  of  Evoramonte^ 
received  a  pension,  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  Queen.  The  profit  which  Spain  was  to  derive 
from  this  ignoble  partition  treaty  was  dependieint 
on  an  uncertain  futurity,  while  to  Napoleon  the 
immediate  fruit  of  it  was,  the  advantage  of  pene- 
trating unresisted  through  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  plan* 
siUe  pretence  for  spreading  bis  battalions  over  the 
Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  EIn*o  and  the 
Douro.  While  the  feeble  army  of  Charles  IV.  was 
carrying  the  war  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in' 
which  the  real  danger  of  Spain  existed,  the  throne 

*  The  mother  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  sister  of  Charles 
in.  King  of  Spain.  The  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  The  only  infanta  of  Portugal  who  in 
the  coarse  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  had  married  abroad, 
was  united  to  a  Spanish  prince,  the  brother  of  Charles  IV. 
From  this  union  sprang  the  infant  Don  Pedro  Carlos  de  Borbone 
J  Braganxa,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Lisbon, '  and 
who  was  meant  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Prince  Regent's  eldest 
daughter. 
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WM  left  defenceless,  and  the  love  of  the  people  w« 
withdrawn  from  the  monarch,  who,  in  mere  wanton-* 
ness  of  heart,  had  introduced  foreign  armies  into  the 
verj  centre  of  his  kingdom. 

The  signature  of  the  tl-eat^  of  FontaineUeau  was 
not  waited  for  as  a  signal  to  the  French  troopa  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees  :  they  were  put  in  motion  as  soon 
is  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  negotiation  were  8et-> 
tied.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1807,  Junot  received 
orders  to  enter  Spain  within  twenty-four  hours.  On 
the  18th,  the  van  of  the  fii-st  division  of  the  army  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde  passed  the  Bidassoa.  It 
wa6  followed  by  the  second  and  third  divisions,  the 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  cavalry.  The  columns^ 
sixteen  in  number,  marched  at  a  day's  distance  from 
each  other,  and  bent  their  course  by  the  high  road 
of  Burgos  and  Valladolid,  towards  Salamanca.  Dok 
Cerarco  Gardpqui,  intendant  of  the  Spamsh  armies, 
had  been  appointed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
troops.  Lieutenant-general  Don  Pedro  Rodriguea 
de  la  Buria  received  General  Junot  at  Irun,  and 
complimented  him  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  He  had  executed  the  same  mission  before, 
in  1801,  with  respect  to  General  Leclerc. 

The  forces  of  Spain  took  the  field  at  the  same 
time,  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  a  treaty  whidi 
was  not  yet  signed.  All  the  re^ments  in  the  Pen- 
insula, with  the  exception  of  the  Catalonian  garri- 
sons and  the  troops  in  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  took' 
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tiie  foad  to  Pdrtiq;^!.  The  ooqw  which  were  liabM 
tMBf  8tMti(mtd  at  Madrid,  aad  evea  the  kk^a 
household  trQopa»  fiiniiihed  detaehments;  la  the 
ioteriv  of  the  kingdom  there  remamed  onbf  £he 
skdetiom  of  hattalioDS  and  sqiiadrodsy  which  faqid 
If^&a  ^pped,  to  bring  the  fifald^battalions  and  aqoa^ 
drons  up  to  their  fuV  cQDi{dejnent ;  the  one,  of  sev^n 
hundred  men ;  the  other,  of  a  hundred  and  aerenty 
hoxae. 

The  Spanish  corps,  which  was  to  act  under  the 
orders  gf  GeneralJunot,  was  assembled  at  Alcantara, 
on  the  Tagus-  Its  strength  was  «igbt  battaUms, 
fiwir  squadrons^  a  company  of  horse  artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  sappers  and  miners.  The  fine 
diTisions  of  provincial  grenadimi  of  Old  and  New 
Castile  formed  a  part  of  the  infimtry.  It  was  com^ 
manded  by  Lieutenant-genend  Don  Juan  Caraffa, 
Caplain^neral  of  Estremadunu 

The  troops  which  were  to  oompy  the  projected 
kingdom  of  NcHrthern  LusitAnia,  were  drawn  from 
Galida,  Asturias,  and' the  kii^;dom  ^  Iioon,  mid' 
were  concffltered  at  Tuy,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Minho.  They  composed  a  corps  of  fourteen  bat- 
talions, fdx  squadrons,  and  a  company  of  foot  artil- 
lery, under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fnm^ 
daco  Taranco  y  Piano,  Captain-General  of  Galida. 

lieutenant-general  Don  Francisco  Solano,  Mar<^ 
c^  del  Socorro,  Captmn -general  of  Andalusia, 
coUected  at  Badqjoz  eight  battalions,  five  squadrons, 
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and  a  company  of  hone  artOlerj,  to  take  pbiseiaioil 
of  the  provinces  which  were  allotted  to  th^  Fri&ce 
<if  the  Peace  by  the  treaty  of  FootaineUeau. 
'  The  Spanish  oflBcers  and  soldiers  marched  witb 
regret  to  .aa  inglorious  conquest.  A  vague  uneasi-^ ' 
neas,  with  respect  to  the  projects  of  the  Emperor, 
bi^n  to  be  felt  among  the  enlightened  classes. 

Everywhere  on  its  route  the  Flinch  army  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  The  cities  of  Vittoria, 
Burgos,  and  VaUad^d,  gave  entertainments  to  the 
General-ia-chief  and  the  principal  officers.  The 
horror  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  Spaniards 
had^  manifested  towards  a  people  who  had  been  re- 
presented to  them  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  social 
order,  had  given  place  to  feelings  of  hospitable- 
kindness.  The  heads  of  the  clergy  came  to  'meet 
the  columns.  The  pieasants  ran  to  the  high  road  to 
see  the  marching  by  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
Christians  like  themselves ;  it  was  obvious,  that  the 
rdgn  of  Napoleon  hdd  entirely  effiu^d  the  antipathy 
of  pre-eminently  Catholic  Spkin  to  new  France. 

The  troops  were  twenty-five  days  in  reaching 
Salamanca.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  their 
being  put  into  cantonments  in-  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  when  Junot  received  orders  to  enter 
Portugal,  and  not  to  lose  a  moment,  lest  the  Eng- 
lish should  anticipate  him  at  Lisbon.  The  Em- 
peror did  not  point  out  what  road  was  to  be  fbl- 
lowed,  but  he  gave  peremptory  orders  that  iJie  march 
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^'  the*  an'mif  should  not  be  del&yed  for  a  single  day^ 
uhd^  pretence  of  procuring  subsistence.  Twenty 
-thousand  men^  said-  he,  can  live  anywhere,  even  Hn  d 
deeert.* 

*  Tlie  I>oke  of  Berwick,  general  of  Philip  V.,  was  tanghti 
in  the  campaign  of  17M>  the  fate   that  threatena  an  army 
invading  Portugal  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Zezere.  -  The  com'* 
bined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  were  palsied'  in  the  midst  of 
their  anccess  by  topographical  obstacles  and  the  want  of  provi- 
sions.   In  17<i2»  on  the  same  ground,  the  same  obstacles  stopped 
tbe  i^paniah  army  under  the  orders  of  Count  d*  Aranda*  imd  the 
auxiliary  corps,  commanded  by  tbe  Prince  de  Beauvau^ « and 
compelled  them  to  retreat  before  troops  inferior  both  in  quality^ 
and  numbers.    But,  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  the  French 
were  accustomed  to  laugh  at  dangers  and  local  difficulties,  which 
would  have  frightened,  thdr  predecessors.      Without   laying 
Jiimself  open  to  a  chai^  of  temerity,  a  general  might»  with 
Napoleon's  worat- soldiers,  undertake  strategical  enterprkcjs,  in. 
which  the  armi^  of  the  old  monarchy  would  have  foiled.     This 
assertion  Mrill  not  appear  too  bold  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
internal  management  of  the  great  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.    The  men  of  that  period  were  as  fit  aa  those  of-  th6 
Revolution  for  daring  attempts ;  but  the  sdeujce  of  mtJdng  men 
march  was  not  known.    Little  knowledge  h^bs  possessed  of  this 
essential  branch  of  the  art  of  war,  which  consists  in  moving^ 
masses  of  troops  rapidly  over  a  wide  extent  pf  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  an  enemy  on  his  weak  point  with  superior 
foreesy  or  stri^png  an  unexpected  Uow  at  him  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  power.    The  prejudices  and  luxurioua  habita  of  tha  lead-- 
era  then  pained  and  stifled  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Fvenck 
soldier. 

In  the  month  of  December  1703,  Louis  XIV.  sent  Major-^ 
general  Puys^pir  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  to  prepare  for  this* 
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Of  the  difficulty  of  iBvadidg  Fhrti^  a  retf 
erroneous  idea  will  be  formed  from  the  aspect  which 
the  configuraticm  of  that  country  presents  on  geo- 
graphical maps.  It  would  seem  as  if,  being  tme^ 
established  in  Spain,  there  was  only  a  step  to  make, 
to  serer  in  the  tniddle  that  slip  of  land  which  runs 
jtarallel  With  the  sea,  in  a  length  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues,  and  a  breadth  of  fifty  at  the  utmost. 
The  toleration  appears  to  be  the  more  ea^,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  the  two 
great  riyers  of  the  country,  flowing  through  Spain 
(bt  thie  gl^atest  part  of  their  course ;  and  our  being 
taught  by  physical  geography  that,  as  rivers  ap- 

hs^rwAon  of  tiMt  Idngdiwi^  which  was  to  he  scoomplished  in  the 
fioUowing  year  hj  the  French  and  Spanish  aimy,  nnder  the 
I>iike  ci  Aerwidk.  After  hihrliig  inqniSred  and  explored,  Pny- 
mgat  took  it  into  his  head  to  constmct  provision  waggons,  like 
^ooe  used  by  the  armiea  in  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries; 
and  these  were  to  h^  employed  on  roads  in  which  every  thing 
is  uniformly  conveyed  on  the  badks  of  mules !  He  settled  that 
the  waggons  laden  with  the  pontoons  and  beams  for  making 
bridges,  and  with  the  long  scaling  ladders,  should  march  with  the 
mops.  To  the  soldiers  he  frdposed  to  give  irttdded  and  quilted 
coverlets  «f  wod,  that  th^  might  undress  themselves  when  they 
were  in  their  tents*  The  camptdgn  of  17M  was  <^ened ;  the 
tents»  the  bridge  equipages,  sind  all  the  baggage  which  had  been 
ODBsidered  absolutely  necessary,  remained  behind;  the  con- 
quest €i  Pdttigal  WHS  obliged  to  be  relinquiflhed.  Yet  Puyse- 
gur  was  the  oAcer  of  that  age  who  was  Uie  most  thdronghly 
versed  in  the  science  of  the  mardiing  of  armies  ;  he  has  taken 
care  to  tdl  us  so  himself,  and  his  contemporaries  did  net  contra* 
diet  him. 
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froach  their  mouths,  the  mountains  dip  and  tb^ 
Toilers  widen.  Here  it  is  just  the  contrary,  and  that 
is  the  >  reason  why .  Portugal  has  remained  a  king- 
dom independent  of  Spain.  The  provinces  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho  and  Tras*os-Montes,  to 
the  south  of  the  lower  Douro,  are  more  mouur 
itainous  and  difficult  than  the  bordering  Spanish 
provinces  of  Galicia,  and  especially  of  Leon  and 
Zamora.  Between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  the 
plains  of  Salamanca  and  the  valley  of  Plazencia 
terminate  in  Spain.  The  Sierra  de  Gata,  by  which 
they  are  separated,  sinks  in  passing  the  Gralician  fron- 
tier, «nd  then  suddenly  rises,  at  the  distance  of  four 
ieagues,  to  form  the  Estrella.  The  mass  and  the 
•Ivanches  of  the  Estrella  cover  the  central  region  of 
Portugal,  which  bears  the  name  of  Beira.  The  prinr 
dpol  summit  of  this  vast  mountain  is  three  leagues 
io  the  south-east  of  Guarda.  It  towers  eight  huo^ 
dred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  crown*^ 
ed  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  From  its  granite 
sides  flow  the  Zezere,  the  Mondego,  the  Alva,  and 
thirty  other  tributaries  .of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro. 
Its  ramifications  are  sometimes  formed  in  steep 
angles,  sometimes  in  terraces  of  freestone  blocks, 
heaped  together  in  disorder.  Nature  and  state- 
policy  have  conspired  tc^ther  to  prevent  any  roads 
of  communication  being  made,  between  Fortugd 
and  Spain,  across  the  rocks  of  Beira.  The  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Lisbon,  that  which  is  commonly 
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used  by  carriages,  passes  by  Madrid,  crosses  the  Tar 
gus  at  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  in  Spanbh  Estrema^ 
dura,  and  a  second  time  in  front  of  Lisbon,  where 
the  river  is  three  leagues  wide.  Military  foce*- 
sight  did  not  allow  the  French  to  take  a  road,  at 
the  end  of  which,  after  having  overcome  many  ob- 
stacles, they  would  still  have  to  force  the  passage  of 
an  enornious  river,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  before 
they  could  arrive  at  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
Brides,  the  auxiliary  Spanish  corps  being  charged 
to  occupy  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  it  appeared 
that  the  operations  of  the  principal  army  ought  to 
be  central,  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  country 
comprehended  between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Por- 
tugal 

A  stni^le  with  the  difficulties  of  the  EstreOa 
was,  therefore,  inevitable.  On  this  side  there  are 
two  roads  which  lead  to  Lisbon.  The  one  is  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  first  goes  by  Almeida,  Celorico, 
Ponte  Minrcella  and  Thomar.  The  narrow  carts  of 
the  country,  drawn  by  oxen,^  travel  it  with  ease. 

•  Agricultural  produce^  in  Portugal,  is  conveyed  in  low  carts, 
of  a  clumsy  construction,  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  the 
other  mountainous  regions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  Turkey, 
and  in  northern  Africa ;  they  are  generally  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide  from  wheel  to  wheel.  There  is  very  little  iron  in  them ; 
in  iome  there  la  none  at  all.  The  wheels  ore  either  solid  or. 
thshr  felloes  have  tires  of  green  oak.     They  are  fixed  to  the 
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No  cODsiderttUe  otetacles  exi^  to  the  mai*ch  of  or- 
tiilery,  except  the  descent  from  the  alaty  table-land 
of  Beira^Altft*  into  the  valley  of  tiie  Moad^o. 
There  are  few  torrents  which  require  to  be  forded* 
Chi  Uie  principal  river,  such  as  the  Mondago»  the 
Alva,  and  the  Cdura,  there  are  bridges.  The  coun- 
try is  populous  and  fertile.  The  second  road  goes 
by  CasteUo  Branco  and  Abrantes.  For  a  space  of 
thirty  leagues,  it  traverses  a  pile  of  rocks,  a  desert 
in  which  industry  has  contrived  here  and  there  to 
render  productive  some  nooks  of  a  wretched  soil. 
The  steep  ramifications  from  the  Sierra  de  Estrella  f 

axletree^  which  revolves  with  them ;  and^  as  they  are  never 
greased^  the  rotation  produces  a  continued  creaking,  which^  be- 
ing heard  a  long  way  off^  serves  to  give  notice  to  other  carts, 
that  are  coming  along  the  narrow  monntain  road  in  an  <q>posite 
diieetiea. 

In  the  Voyage  en  Portugal,  by  Professor  link  and  Count  Hoff- 
mann8^;g^  is  to  be  found  the  most  faithful  picture  which  has 
yet  been  traced  of  men  and  things  in  that  country. 

*Beira  is  dirided  into 'several  parts,  namely:  Beira  Aluh 
Ufper  BeiiB,  widoh  comprehends  from  the  Serra  de  Estrella  t^ 
the  Dottco,  and  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  river  Qrda; 
Bdra  Baixa^  Lower  Beira,  which  comprises  the  country  between 
the  Serra  de  Estrella  and  the  Tagus ;  Beira  Mor,  which  in- 
cludes the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  name  of 
Com  de  Beira  is  given  to  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Zeaere  and 
MeimaOf  between  fielmonte,  Govilham,  and  Fundas. 

t  In  Spanish,  a  chain  of  mountains  is  called  Sierra,  and  in 
Portngoese,  Serra,  which  means  a  saw.  The  natives  of  the 
Peninsula  think  that  the  indented  peaks,  with  which  the  sum- 
mits of  the  chains  are  thickly  set>  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  teeth 
of  a  saw. 
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ran  peipeadiodarlj  to  the  diractioD  of  the  naidi. 
Every  two  leagvies  there  are  rivers  which  have  nei- 
ther bridges  nor  boats»  and  which  in  winter,  or  after 
rains,  cannot  be  passed  without  extreme  danger.  In 
auch  excessively  difficult  ground,  even  Uie  most  fiee^ 
hfe  defence  may  disconcert  the  most  experienced 
army.  When,  after  having  triumphed  over  men 
and  nature,  that  army  reaches  Abrantes,  and  seems 
within  sight  of  the  consummation  of  its  labours,  the 
Tagns  and  the  Zezere  shut  it  out  from  the  land  of 
promise,  and  oppose  an  iosurmountsdble  barrier  to 
invaders  who  liave  not  been  able  to  bring  with  them 
either  artillery  or  a  bridge  equipage. 

The  army  was  in  ignorance  of  these  local  details, 
for  the  geogr^hical  maps  are  so  inaccurate,  that 
they  do  not  even  give  the  names  of  the  rivers  that 
are  to  be  crossed.  The  Portuguese  themselves  are 
better  acquainted  with  India  and  Brazil  than  they 
are  with  the  valleys  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira. 
All  the  information  that  the  French  could  obtajn  at 
Salamanca,  was  picked  up  from  ign<»ant  muleteers. 
General  Junot  determined  to  take  the  road  to  Abran- 
tes, because  it  was  shorter  than  that  of  Ponte  Mur- 
cella.  By  doing  this  he  would  also  gain  several  ad- 
vantages, such  as  that  of  avoiding  the  fortress  of  Al- 
meida, which  probably  would  not  have  opened  its 
gates,  and  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion  and  provisions  at  Alcantara   on    the  Tagus, 
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whew  the  Spanish  diviaioii  of  GeoDttal  Garaffa  vrm 
now  assembMng. 

Tte  army  left  Salamanca  on  Uie  12th  of  No- 
vember* It  marched  by  Imgades,  at  intervals  of  a 
days  distance  from  each  other:  the  troops  had 
orders  to  go  over  the  space  of  fifty  leagues,  betweeo 
Salamanca  and  Alcantara,  in  five  days.  The  artil- 
lery and  the  iMggage  were  to  accompany  the  co- 
lumns of  infantry ;  the  line  of  march  that  was  fixed 
on  was  that  by  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  Puerto*  de  Pe- 
rales,  and  Moraleja.  The  weather  was  horriUe;  the. 
rain  feU  in  torrents.  Several  carriages  dropped  be-- 
hind,  from  the  time  of  passing  the  Yeltes,  before 
readiing  Ciudad  Rodr^.  In  advancing,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  march  continued  to  increase.  As 
ndther  the  rapidity  nor  the  direction  of  the  move-^ 
ment  had  been  forese^i  at  Madrid,  proTisions  had 
not  been  got  together,  and  it  was  impossible  to  col- 
lect them  promptly  on  a  frontier  depopulated  by 
former  wars  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  sol- 
dian,  having  nothing  to  eat,  roamed  about  in  the 
near  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  cdumns,  lost  them- 
adves  in  the  woods,  and  alarmed  the  peasants.  Se^ 
veral  perished  in  fording  the  aqueduct  between  Fu- 
ente  Chiiaaldo  and  Pena  Parda.  The  van  of  the 
Btmf  forived  on  the  Tagus  in  a  state  of  wretched- 


*  Puerto,  in  Spanishy  and  Porto  or  PorUUa,  in  Poituguefse«.(a 
part  or  gate)  is  the  name  given  to  the  mountain  passes. 
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nesfi  and  confunon,  which  was  the  fiMrerunner  <rf  eddt 
greater  wretchedness  and  confusion. 

Greneral  Junot  reached  Alcantara  two  days  before 
the  troops.  This  citj,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  is  famous  for  its  bridge,  a  magnificent^ 
work  of  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly  kM>ked  up(Hi 
as  one  of  the  principal  Spanish  frontier  fortresses 
against  Portugal,  though  its  fortifications  consbt  o^ 
nothing  more  than  a  miserable  envelope,  with  sa- 
liant  and  re-entering  aisles,  without  a  covered  way, 
and  without  a  moat.  No  military  establishments 
were  found  th^re.  General  Caraffa  had  been  a  week 
in  the  city.  The  depopulation  of  the  circumjacent 
country  had  not  admitted  of  replacing  in  the  maga- 
zines and  in  the  depdts  of  cattle,  the  bread  and 
meat  which  his  division  had  consumed.  Hardly 
one  or  two  rations  per  man  could  be  given  to  the 
French.  Their  damaged  cartridges  were  exchanged 
for  fresh  ammunition.  By  coming  to  Alcantara  the 
troops  had  lengthened  their  march  four  leagues. 
The  general-in-chief,  therefore,  ordered  that  those 
who  had  not  arrived,  and  the  whole  of  the  car* 
riages,  should  not  advance  farther  on  this  route  than 
Zarza*la-Major.  In  spite  of  famine,  the  rain,  igno^ 
ranee  as  to  the  roads,  and  the  uncertainty  what  ene^ 
mies  there  would  be  to  encounter,  he  did  not  hesi* 
tate  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  In  his  situa- 
tion, to  march  was  to  fight,  and  to  arrive  would 
be  to  conquer.     By  the  order  of  the  day  of  the 
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•ITtti  tf  NoretJobiTf  liie  corps  of  observfttioD  of  the 
Giroiide  :was  informed,  that  it  would  enter  Por- 
UngaX  before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hoursu 
A  proclamation/  issued  on  the  same  day  from  the 
lii6ad«quaMers  at  Alcantara,  informed  the  Portu- 
geese  that'tlie  armies  of  Napoleon  were  entering  their 
Gauntry,  in  order  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
beloved  sovereign  against  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.  .As 
uraal,  the  inhabitants  were  invited  to  remain  quiet  in 
tltdr  towns  and  villages,  and  trere  threatened  with 
the  customary  penalties,  in  case  of  their  taking  arms 
against  their  allies  the  French.  As  a  great  number 
iX  sel^^s,  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  all  the  bag* 
gagSf  had  fallen  behind,  Adjutant-commandant  Ba^« 
ntm  received  orders  to  wait  at  Zarza-la-Major  for 
the  detachments,  stragglers,  and  carriages,  which 
snotessively .  arrived,  and  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
column,  with  which  he  was  to  follow  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  army. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  a  company  of  light 
troops  took  post  at  Segura,  a  Portuguese  village, 
of  whose  ancient  castle,  demolished  in  former  wars, 
only  a  half-ruined  tower  is  now  standing.  On 
the  sanfte  day,  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  seven- 
tieth  regiment  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  Cata- 
Ionian  sappers  and  miners,  and  the  Spanish  hussar 

*/€Kee  Notes  and  lUnstrations,  No.  IV.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tohime. 
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regiment  of  Maria  Louba,  under  the  orders  of  Br£- 
gadier^general  Maurin,  began  the  mardi  of  the 
army*  It  was  followed,  next  day,  by  the  first  and 
second  dmsions  of  infantry,  and  by  that  of  General 
Ceraffa.  These  forces  entered  Portugal  by  tht 
bridge  of  S^ura,  on  the  Eijas,  and  called  in  the 
company  of  light  troops  which  had  been  pushed  for« 
ward.  The  rest  of  the  army  set  out,  on  the  rac^ 
ceeding  days,  and  horded  the  Elrjas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  dis^ 
mantled  fortress  of  Salvatarra  do  Estrefno. 

The  march  was  directed  on  Castello  firaiico.  The 
advanced  guard  took  the  best  but  longest  road» 
which  goes  through  the  small  town  of  lAmha  a 
Nova.  The  other  part  of  the  army  proceeded  in 
two  columns;  the  one  by  Zibreira  and  Ledoviro; 
the  other,  by  Rosmarinhal  and  Monforte.  Both  of 
them  forded  the  Aravil  and  the  Poncul,  rivers  wfaidr 
fall  into  the  Tagus. 

Castdlo  Branco  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
is  overlooked  by  an  old  castle.  In  1704  Marshal 
Berwick  ordered  a  part  of  its  walls  to  be  blown  up. 
The  Spanish  army,  under  Count  d'Aranda,  and  the 
auxiliary  corps,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Beau« 
van,  were  not  able  to  penetrate  farther  than  thitf 
town  in  1762.  It  is  a  bishc^ric,  and  the  principal 
town  of  a  comarca.  *  It  has  a  population  of  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  which  in  such  •  country  is  a  con- 
siderable number. 
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The  troops  spent  but  one  night  at  Castello  Branco, 
and  continued  their  pn^ress  in  two  columns.  The 
adranced  guard  and  the  second  division  proceeded 
by  Perdigad  and  Macao ;  the  road  is  practicable  for 
man  and  horse,  and  there  are  but  few  torrents.  At 
the  Portella  da  Mflharica  this  road  crosses  the  steep 
flftmntains  which  run  perpendicularly  to  the  Tagu8» 
from  the  summit  of  the  Moradal  to  behind  ViDa- 
Vdha,  and  WhicK  after  having  contracted  the  stteam 
between  two  rocks,  stretch  out  towards  Niza,  in  the 
Alemtgo.  Ilils  difficult  chain  is  traversed^  or  ra«* 
Iber  rent  open,  by  the  river  Ocreza,  which  is  not 
fenkble  anjrwhere  near  its  confluence  with  the 
IVigns.  The  trMpB  passed  it  in  ft^ont  of  Vendas 
Novas  by  a  ferry-boat,  which  could  not  contain 
YBore  than  twelve  men,  or  four  horses*  It  was 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  not  without  the  loss  of 
some  soldierB,  that  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  and 
eight  or  nine  hundred  horses,  were  conveyed  from 
the  one  bank  to  the  other. 

The  general  staff,  the  first  division,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  columns  of  the  rear-guard,  and  whatever 
art3lery«wi^gons  they  could  carry  with  them,  took 
Ae  upper  road,  which  is  wider  than  the  other,  but 
thickly  set  with  blocks  of  quartz  and  rocky  aspe- 
rities. At  every  step  swollen  and  rapid  rivers  tried 
the  patience  of  the  troops,  and  swept  some  of  them 
away.  Berides  several  torrents  of  less  magnitude, 
they  were  obliged  successively  to  ford  the  Liria,  the 
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OcrezOf  which  was  then  four  feet  in  depth;  the 
Alvito^  still  wider,  and  nearly  as  deep;  and  the 
Troja,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  been  kxdced 
upon  as  very  dangerous,  if  the  Alvito  and  the  Ocreza 
had  not  previously  been  crossed.  On  the  rigtit  bank 
of  the  Alvito  rises  perpendicularly  the  chain  which 
comes  from  Moradal.  The  pass  which  leads  throu^ 
this  chain  is  called  Portella  das  Thalhadas.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road,  the  army  saw  the  remains 
of  the  redoubts  which  were  constructed  by  the  Count 
de  Lippe,  when,  tn  the  campaign  of  1762,  he  wished 
to  add  to  the  strength  of  this  strong  position.  After 
a  fifteen  hours'  march  the  stoutest  and  nimblest  of 
the  men  reached  Solnreira  Formoza.  The  French 
stopped  but  a  night  in  that  village.  Other  torrents, 
other  mountains  awaited  them,  almost  all  the  way 
to  Abrantes.  Old  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  tiie 
Swiss  and  Tyroliese  Alps,  were  astonished  when 
they  found  it  necessary  to  descend  almost  vertically 
into  the  bed  of  the  Codes,  and  then  scale  the  wall  of 
rocks  on  the  left  bakik  of  that  tributary  stream  of  the 
Zezere. 

During  five  deadly  days,  cheerless  eminences  of 
free-stone  succeed  wastes  of  sharp  slaty  rocks,  and 
are  followed  by  enormous  mountains  of  granite* 
Here,  wherever  the  stone  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface,  the  eye  wanders  till  it  is  lost  over  wastes 
uniformly  strewed  with  heath  and  dstus.  The  only 
flocks  of  the  inhabitants  are  lean  goats,  so  timid  that 
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th^  are  always  ready  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  To 
find  .the  traces  of  human  beings,  they  must  be 
sought  for  at  the  bottom  of  some  ravines,  which 
retain  water  in  summer.  There,  near  a  hamlet, 
which,  in  the  colour  and  the  shape  of  its  houses,  re- 
sembles a  continuation  of  the  eternal  rock,  some  en- 
closures are  planted  with  olives,  and  a  little  rye  and 
maize  is  sown.  The  monotony  of  the  landscape  is 
relieved  by  nothing  but  insulated  chesnut-trees, 
which  were  then  leafless,  the  pale  cork-trees,  and 
the  stunted  green  oaks,  the  appearance  of  which 
has,  at  all  seasons,  a  melancholy  effect. 

The  army  suffered  incessantly  from  the  bad  weap- 
ther.  In  Portugal,  the  autumnal  rains  are  a  posi- 
tive deluge,  which  reminds  us  of  the  winter  of  the 
Antilles.  Twenty  times  a  day  the  columns  of 
infantry  were  broken  in  fording  the  swollen  and 
overflown  rivers.  The  soldiers  straggled  along  at 
random ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  restrained  by  the  ties 
of  discipline  and  the  presence  of  their  leaders,  they 
had  no  longer  the  appearance  of  an  army,  but  rather 
of  a  medley  of  individuals  exasperated  by  distress. 
The  day's  march  was  a  very  long  one.  The  narrow 
paths  often  obliged  them  to  proceed  one  by  one.  In 
a  country  where  the  mountains  are  so  lofty,  the  sun 
is  scarcely  eight  hours  above  the  horizon.  It  was 
not  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night  that  they  could  reach 
their  resting-place.  And  what  a  resting-place! 
almost  always  the  naked  rock.      In  the  German 
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wars,  a  "smoking  'Adve  and  Icitid  tiosts  made  Hie 
French  fotget  the  tdib  of  a  forced  march.  In  t^Nv 
tugaly  it  was  a  Ood-setid  when,  after  having  endured 
the  most  terriUe  fatigues,  they  cotild  obtain  the  iftid- 
ter  of  a  green  oak ;  when,  ftom  the  scrubby  olitis 
frees,  they  could  procure  fuel  enough  to  make  a  fire, 
which,  afteir  all,  had  not  heat  enough  to  dry  their 
body  and  their  ^clothes,  drenched  as  they  were  by 
the  rains  of  heaven  and  the  streams. 

The  French  were  not  expected  in  Portugal ;  no 
preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  them,  eithet 
as  friends  or  as  enemies.  It  was  known  in  Beita 
that  they  were  coasting  along  the  frontier.  As  the 
magistrates  received  from  Lisbon  neither  orders  nor 
advice,  as  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be  observed 
towards  them,  it  was  supposed  that  the  French 
army  would  pass  the  Tagus,  in  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, to  proceed  to  Gibraltar.  Thia  opinion  gained 
ground  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  columns 
had  taken  the  direction  of  Alcantara.  Yet,  all  at 
once,  behold  them  entering  Portugal,  with  no  pro- 
visions, no  means  of  transport,  and  pushing  on  with- 
out stop  through  a  countty  in  which  a  prudent  tra- 
veller never  quits  the  place  where  he  has  slept  with- 
out providing  subsistence  for  the  day. 

Accordingly,  no  distribution  of  provisions  was 
made.  Castello  Branco,  the  only  place  on  the  road 
which  could  have  furnished  bread,  meat,  and  wine. 
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was  takai  at  unawares,  and  was,  in  a  manner, 
stuofied  by  the  irruption  of  the  foreign  troops.    Not- 
withstanding several  examples  of  severity,  which  the 
oommandeivin-chief  exercised  on  offending  French 
and  SpaQJards,  less  as  a  punishment  for  unavoidaUe 
£iuks,  than  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disorder  at 
a  time  when  it  would  not  be  so  excusaUe,  the  plun- 
dcsing  which  took  place  hindered  the  inhabitants 
from  appljii^  to  the  use  of  the  army  the  scanty 
resources  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect t<^ther  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Pressed 
by  want,  the  soldiers  betook  themselves  to  the  com- 
m<His,  and  ate  the  hooey  from  the  luves  which  are 
scattered  abmit  in  those  situations.    Some  discovered 
and  devoured  the  frugal  hoard  of  maise,  olives,  and 
chesnuts,  which  the  poor  peasant  had  put  by  to  feed 
his  fandly  during  the  winter ;  others  lived  on  the 
acorns,  bellotas,  with  which  cattle  are  fattened  in  the 
Peninsula.    Woe  to  the  humble  cottage  that  fdl  in 
the  way  of  these  famished  marauders !    The  terri- 
fied families  immediately  took  flight.    Many  soldiers 
of  the  infantry  were  kiUed  by  the  peasants,  who 
weve  driven  to  despair.     The  cavalry  lost  a  still 
greater  iramber  of  horses ;  even  the  strongest  were 
unshod,  meagre,  and  worn  out.    From  the  iScst  day 
after  the  passing  of  the  Erjas,  the  artillery  Ml  into 
the  rear,  though  twelve  oxen  or  horses  were  har- 
nessed to  each  fidd^piece,  and  though,  in  scaliog  the 
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mountains,  they  were  rather  carried  than  drawn  up 
by  the  artillerymen  and  the  soldiers  assigned  for  the 
service  of  the  park. 

General  Junot  arrived  at  Abrantes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  His  advanced  guard  had  entered 
that  town  the  evening  before.  His  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Zezere.  The  occupation 
of  Abrantes  was  to  be  completed,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  by  taking  possession  of  Punhete,*  a  small 
town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zezere»  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Tagus.  Mezeur,  captain  of 
engineers,  the  Catalan  sappers  and  miners,  and  a 
detachment  of  Fi'ench  infantry,  were  accordin^y 
dispatched  to  Punhete  to  re-establish  a  bridge, 
formed  of  boats,  which,  after  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose  in  1801,  were  now  scattered  about  in 
various  parts  of  the  river.  Abrantes  is  a  consider- 
able city.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  an 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Tagus. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  by  narrow  and  difficult  roads ; 
the  upper  part  has  old  walls  and  a  ruined  castle. 
There  is  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats  a  quarter  of  a 
league  below  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  the  last  on 
the  road  to  Lisbon.  Not  far  from  here,  the  Tagus, 
enlarged  by  the  Zezere,  ceases  to  flow  in  an  abyss, 
and  descends  to  the  sea,  majestic,  immense,  and 


*  At  Punhete  boats  are  built  so  expeditiously,  tihat  they  seem 
to  descend  from  the  forests  into  the  river. 
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watering  the  fertile  plains  which  are  situated  at  the 
termination  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
Alemtejo,  on  one  side,  and  of  Estremadura  on  the 
other.  The  fortress  of  Abrantes  might  be  made  to 
have  a  great  influence  upon  military  operations.  It 
onlj  wants  to  be  better  fortified  to  be  the  key  of 
Portugal. 

At  Abrantes  the  sufferings  of  the  army  terminated. 
Provisions  and  shoes  were  given  out  to  the  soldiers. 
The  doubts  which  had  hitherto  been  felt  as  to  the 
steps  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon  would  take,  and  the 
just  fears  of  the  English  effecting  a  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  now  vanished  before  consola-. 
tory  hopes.  If  the  Prince  Regent  had  intended  to 
resort  to  force  of  arms  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
his  kingdom,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
opposing  the  French  with  more  than  ten  thousand 
troops,  collected  beforehand  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
capital.  The  regulars  and  the  militia  would  have 
garrisoned  Abrantes,  or,  at  least,  they  would  have 
occupied  the  entrenchments  which  still  existed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Zezere,  opposite  Punhete. 
On  the  contrary,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  country 
was  quiet  and  peaceable.  The  success  of  the  expe- 
dition was  no  longer  problematical.  With  a  sort  of 
openness  of  heart,  which, .  however,  was  not  wholly 
without  calculation,  the  French  General  himself 
announced  to  the  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  his 
arrival   at  Abrantes.      **  I  shall  be  at   Lisbon    in 
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four  days/'  said  he;  ''  My  soldiers  are  quite  dis- 
consolate that  they  have  not  yet  fired  a  shot.  Do 
not  compel  them  to  do  it.  I  think  you  will  be  in 
the  wrong  if  you  do/* 

Portugal  was  conquered,  and  the  Prince  Eegent 
did  not  even  know  that  foreign  troops  had  set  foot 
in  his  kingdom.  After  the  departure  of  the  French 
legation  and  the  Spanish  embassy  from  Lisbon,  the 
government  had  advised  the  merchants  of  the 
English  factory  not  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  quarrel 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  result,  could  not  faU 
to  terminate  to  their  prejudice ;  to  hasten  their  re- 
moval, it  relinquished  the  custom-house  duties  pay- 
able upon  exported  merchandize.  Three  hundred 
English  families,  almost  denationalised  by  their  long 
residence  in  those  cities,  immediately  left  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  with  their  property.  A  promise  was 
given  to  respect  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
who  stayed.  On  this  condition,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  French  and  Spaniards  should 
not  enter  Portugal,  England  allowed  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  to  yield  an  ostensible  obedience  to  the  will, 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Encouraged  by  this  permission,  the  government 
wrote  to  Paris,  that  it  would  take  part,  fully  and 
absolutely,  in  the  continental  system,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  declare  war  against  England;  but  it 
pleaded  that  the  particular  situation  of  the  countty 
and  its  maritime  and  commercial  interests,  rendered 
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atceme  {nrudenoe  oecewuy.    Richly  laden  ressels 
were    ^pected    from    America.      A    Portuguese 
squadron  was  then   cruising   before    Algiers^  and 
would  infallibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  if 
hostilities  were  commenced  before  it  had  time  to  re* 
turn  to  the  Tagus.   Brazil  was  destitute  of  fortifica- 
tions and  troops.   It  was  of  importance  to  the  powers 
that  had  united  against  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
state,  that  it  should  not  add  this  rich  portion  of  the 
American  Continent  to  its  already  too  numerous 
possessions.    To  prevent  Brazil  from  becoming  an 
English  colony,  the  Prince  Regent  offered  to  send 
his  eldest  son  with  the  title  of  Constable,  to  revive 
in  his  subjects  of  the  New  World  their  affection  for 
the  mother  country.     The  Prince  of  Beira  was  then 
only  nine  years  old,  but  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Brazil,  the  Queen's  sister,  who  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  was  considei*ed  as  the  strongest  minded 
individual  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  should  accom- 
pany the  Prince  and  govern  in  his  nam^,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Viceroy,  Don   Fernando  de 
Portugal.    It  was  hoped  at  Lisbon  that  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  notified  at  the  same  time  to  the 
nation  and  to  foreign  courts,  would  be  in  unison 
with  the  political  views  of  France.     If,  however, 
the  hope  of  the  Prince  should  be  .disappointed,  he 
must,  as  he  had  often  declared,  adopt,  though  with 
reluctance,  the  measure   of  withdrawing  with  his 
family  from  his  European  dominions. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  intelligence  received 
from  Paris  did  not  cease  to  be  alarming.  The 
Portuguese  Ambassador  had  only  vague  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  machinations  and  intrigues 
which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;  but  he 
saw  the  troops  assembling  at  Bayonne.  His  letters, 
which  grew  every  day  more  pressing,  at  last  decid- 
ed the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  to  issue  an  official  declara^ 
tion  of  war  against  England.  By  his  edict  of  the 
20th  of  October,*  the  Prince  Regent  announced 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  preserve  any  longer 
a  neutrality  which  was  so  advantageous  to  his  sub- 
jects, he  had  determined  to  join  the  cause  of  the 
Continent,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against  British 
vessels,  commercial  as  well  as  warlike.  On  the 
twenty  second  of  October,  the  Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador in  England  signed,  in  the  name  of  the  same 
Prince,  an  eventual  Convention,  by  which  the  Court 
of  London  agreed  to  tolerate  the  closing  of  the 
Lusitanian  ports,  provided  Fance  did  not  require 
any  thing  further;  and  engaged  to  furnish  active 
assistance  to  convey  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  Brazil, 
in  case  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  common 
enemy  should  render  that  measure  necessary. 

The  more  hesitation  and  difficulty  there  was  in 
the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Portuguese 
government,  the  more  it  strove  to  induce  a  belief 

*  See  Notes  and  ninstntions.  No.  V.  at  the  end  of  this 
Volume. 
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that  it  had  entered  smcerelj  into  the  new  system  of 
political  ideas.  A  levy  of  recruits  was  ordered,  to 
raise  to  twelve  hundred  men  the  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, which  were  all  incomplete.  On  the  same^ 
day,  the  Prince  Regent  decreed  the  putting  on  foot 
of  two  militia  regiments  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Lisbon,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  corps  of  cavalry, 
imder  the  name  of  the  Royal  Horse  Volunteers. 
Officers  of  the  engineers  and  artillery  were  sent' 
to  the .  Peninsula  of  Peniche,  and  the  maritime 
forts,  to  repair  and  arm  them,  and  increase  their 
means  of  attack  and  defence.  Batteries,  intended 
to  produce  a  cross  fire  with  those  on  the  right  bank, 
were  marked  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
Moveable  batteries  were  organized  on  the  coast.  Se- 
veral corps,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  had 
never  before  stirred  from  their  usual  garrisons, 
were  now  removed.  A  brigade,  composed  of  two 
laments  stationed  in  the  capital,  the  fourth  and 
the  tenth  of  infantry,  were  cantoned  at  Carcabelos, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  with  orders  to  oppose 
any  landing  which  the  enemy  might  attempt,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  forts. 
The  thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry  also  quitted 
Lisbon  to  garrison  Peniche,  which  had  hitherto  been 
guarded  only  by  invalide  soldiers.  The  light  legion 
reinforced  the  garrison  of  Setiibal.  Camps  were 
prqjected  at  Barcellos,  to  the  north  of  the  Douro; 
at  Soura,  near  Coimbre ;  at  M  afra ;  and  at  Alcacar 
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do  SaU  to  the  south  of  tlie  Tagttt.  In  the  misaxi 
while,  tiU  these  could  be  formed,  there  appeared 
to  be  established  a  sufficient  line  of  observation  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  coast. 

Still  more  animation  was  manifested  in  the  naval 
service.  Squadrons  were  required  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  Tagus  against  the  English  fleet 
Viscount  Anadia,  the  secretary  of  state  for  this 
department,  was  seen  to  tear  himsdf  all  at  once 
from  his  mild  and  indolent  habits,  hurry  to  the 
arsenal  at  day-break,  and  spend  his  time  wholly  on 
board  the  ships.  Every  vessel  in  the  navy,  that 
was  thought  sea*worthy,  was  refitted,  equipped,  and 
provisioned,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

The  royal  treasury  was  exhausted;  money  be^ 
came  daily  more  scarce.  Yet  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  was  necessary,  to  cover  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  augmenting  and  putting  in  motion  the 
land  and  sea  forces.  Individuals  were  invited,  by  a 
royal  decree,  to  bring  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either 
as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  or  to  be  coined  on  their  own 
account  The  Prince  Regent  set  the  example,  and 
converted  a  part  of  the  crown  plate  into  new 
cruzadoes. 

Even  those  persons,  however,  who  were  the^least 
clear-sighted,  remarked,  that  there  was  more  of 
show  th,an  reality  in  all  this  parade  of  defensive  pre* 
parations ;  and  that  those  means  of  which  the  efficacy 
was  most  obvious,  might  be  applied  to  uses  quite 
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difTerent  from  that  which  was  avowed.  Thus^  the 
fleet  being  provisioned  for  several  months,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  being  employed  in 
conveying  to  Brazil  the  royal  family  and  the  gran- 
dees of  tlie  kingdom.  The  plate,  by  being  con- 
verted into  coin,  could  be  removed  with  more  ease. 
The  regiments  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon 
might  serve  to  protect  the  departure  of  the  Prince 
against  a  popular  insurrection,  which  was  naturally 
to  be  expected ;  and,  in  case  of  being  pressed  by 
foreign  troops,  the  forts,  made  tenable  and  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  especially  the  fort  of  Peniche, 
might,  by  their  resistance,  gain  the  time  which  was 
requisite  for  effecting  the  embarkation  regularly 
and  without  disorder. 

It  was  not  without  roason  that  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  was  suspicious  of  its  new  allies.  The  stonii 
which  was  brewing  against  it  was  gathering  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  Ambassadors  of  Portugal 
wero  dismissed  from  Paris  and  Madrid.  By  his 
presence  at  Lisbon,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Lima  gave 
additional  weight  to  the  aiguments  with  which 
he  had  filled  his  correspondence.  He  had  seen  the 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde  in  full  march 
through  Spain.  Regret  was  now  felt  that  recourse 
had  been  had  to  temporising.  Notwithstanding 
the  promises  made  to  England,  the  Prince  Regent, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  signed  an  order  to  place 
guards  over  the  few  British  subjects  who  had  re- 
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mained  at  Lisbon,  and  to  sequestrate  their  property. 
He  quieted  his  scrupulous  conscience  by  reflecting 
on  the  facilities  and  delays  which  he  had  granted,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  place  their  persons  and 
properties  in  security. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Above  all  things 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  march  of  the  French 
army,  and  appease  Napoleon.  Don  Pedro-Jose- 
Joaquim  Vito  de  Menezes,  Marquis  of  Marialva,  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  who  was  most  qualified 
by  birth,  and  most  distinguished  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind,  was  dispatched  to  the  Emperor.  He 
was  instructed  to  offer  pecuniary  sacrifices,  and,  as 
a  mark  of  pergonal  respect  to  the  Emperor,  he  was 
to  propose  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Beira, 
the  future  heir  to  the  throne,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 

The  events  of  the  war  prevented  M.  de  Marialva 
from  going  further  than  Madrid.  But  had  he 
reached  Paris,  his  mission  would  have  had  no  better 
success.  It  was  not  merely  to  occupy  two  great 
ports  on  the  ocean  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  his 
troops  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  was  included  within  the  scope  of  his 
gigantic  projects.  The  secret  collusion  between 
Portugal  and  England  had  not  eluded  his  vigilance, 
and  it  ministered  to  his  policy  in  the  system  which 
was  then  protected  by  victory :  since  the  house  of. 
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Braganza  chose  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Conti- 
nent, it  must  cease  to  reign.* 

In  the  day  when  her  ally  of  a  century  old  was  in 
distress,  England  did  not  attempt  to  commit  her  ar- 
mies in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  Spain.  But,  though  unable  to  defend 
the  Portuguese,  she  wished  at  least  to  share  in  their 
spoils.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  famous  for  having  at  St. 
John  of  Acre,  given  a  slight  check  to  the  fortunate 
career  of  Napoleon,  sailed  from  England,  early  in 
November,  with  a  squadron,  to  escort  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  Brazil,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  fleet.  As  there  might  be  some  obsta. 
cles  in  the  way  of  this  operation,  instructions  were 
sent  to  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
was  then  proceeding  with  seven  thousand  men  from 
Sicily  to  the  Baltic,  to  call  at  Lisbon,  and  concur  in 
carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  Another  it^orps  of 
troops,  which  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under 
the  orders  of  Major-general  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  was 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  same  country,  should  there 
appear  to  be  a  likelihood  of  meeting  with  any  resist- 
ance. General  Beresford  was  dispatched  with  a  re- 
giment to  occupy  the  island  of  Madeira.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  to  seize  6oa  and  the 
other  Portuguese  establishments.  English  foresight 
did  not  forget  even  the  factory  of  Macao  in  China. 

*  See  the  Moniieur,  Nov.  .13.  1807. 
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Lord  Strangford,  a  man  less  known  at  the  time  by 
his  diplomatic  services  than  by  his  success  in  elegant 
literature,  was  the  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Not- 
withstanding the  official  declaration  of  the  30th  of 
October,  he  had  continued  to  reside  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  negotiate  with  the  ministers.  He  announced  to 
them  that,  *^  in  consenting  to  overlook  the  insult  of 
exclusion  from  the  Portuguese  ports,  the  King  of 
England  granted  every  thing  that  the  difficulty  of 
circumstances  and  the  recollection  of  an  ancient  alli- 
ance could  justly  require ;  but  that  a  single  instance 
more  of  subserviency  to  France  would  inevitably 
draw  down  reprisals."  The  effect  followed  close 
upon  the  threat.  As  soon  as  Vtscouiit  Stran^ord 
was  informed  of  the  order  issued  for  detaining  his 
countrymen,  he  took  down  the  arms  of  England 
from  ovep  the  gate  of  his  hotel,  and  demanded  his 
passports.  A  few  days  after  he  removed  on  boar4 
the  Hibemia,  the  Admiral's  ship  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  had  arrived  off  the  bar  of  Lisbon.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions  from  the  ministry,  Rear-ad- 
miral Sir  Sidney  Smith  declared  the  Tagus  and  the 
Portuguese  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade.* 

From  the  windows  of  his  palace  of  Mafra,  the 

•  See  Notes  and  lUostrations,  No.  VI.,  at  die  e&d  of  thif 

Volume. 
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Pritice  Regent  saw  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  giv- 
ing chace  to  the  ships  of  his  subjects.  By  land  as 
hy  sea,  every  thing  around  him  was  hostile.  In  <hhi* 
sequence  of  having  endeavoured  to  keep  well  with 
two  rival  powers,  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  afl, 
without  even  the  consolaticm  of  having  saved  his  ho- 
nour. ^  Woftil  condition  for  a  sovereign,  whose  cour- 
tiers could  not  believe  in  the  patriotism  and  devoted- 
ness  of  the  notion,  because  there  was  nothing  in  their 
imn  hearts  Imt  seffishness  and  pusillanimity ! 

The  merdhant  ships  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  were 
'seized  and  taken  into  the  Engfish  ports  on  the  very 
day  on  wMch  the  French,  passing  the  Erjas,  began 
to  pillage  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  Beira. 
The  want  of  posts  and  roads,  and  the  negligence  of 
the  Administration,  caused  their  march  to  reraara 
unknown.  They  were  supposed  to  have  stopped  at  Sa*- 
lamanca,  or,  at  the  utmost,  advanced  only  as  far  as 
Alcantara,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, the  government  received  the  letter,  dated 
at  Abrantes,  from  their  general-in-chief.  By  a  sin- 
gular  coincidence  it  happened  that,  on  the  same  day, 
the  24th  of  November,  tibere  arrived  at  the  English 
fleet  a  messenger  from  London,  who  brought  the 
number  of  the  Moniteur,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,  and 
brought  also  an  assurance  that,  forgetting  the  piEist, 
England  was  ready  to  restore  its  friendship  to  the 
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Prince  R^nt»  if  he  would  consent  to  depart  to 
Brazil,  but  that  it  would  never  suffer  the  Portu- 
guese navy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France. 

The  surest  way  of  preirenting  this,  would  have 
been  to  seize  it.  But  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  taking  the  forts  on  the  Tagns,  and  the 
troops  under  Generals  Moore  and  Spencer  were  not 
yet  arrived.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  sent  a  message  on 
shore,  and  backed  it  by  pressing  letters.  Lord 
Strangford  landed :  an  extraordinary  council  of  state 
was  convoked,  and  the  situation  of  the  house  of 
Braganza  and  of  the  monarchy  was  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince.  England  guaranteed  the 
colonial  possessions. 

From  France,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  expected  but  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  terrible  Moniteur.  After  all,  it 
was  better  to  reign  in  America  than  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  Europe.  To  make  such  an  evident  fact  as  this 
clear  to  the  dullest  understanding,  did  not  require 
the  vehemence  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or  the  rhetoric 
of  Lord  Strangford.  It  was  a  more  eloquent  coun- 
sellor than  the  two  Englishmen,  it  was  fear,  that  at 
last  overcame  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  the  Prince 
Regent :  he  resolved  to  embark. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  the  royal  fa- 
mily went  to  the  castle  of  Queluz,  two  leagues  from 
Lisbon,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  quay  of  Belem, 
where  the  preparations  to  embark  were  to  be  made. 
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The  result  of  the  deliberation  was  communicated  to 
the  principal  persons  of  the  government  and  the 
court,  and  to  those  whom  the  Prince  Regent  him- 
self selected  to  accompany  him  to  Brazil    The  ma- 
rine brigade  went  on  board  the  ships.     The  captains 
of  the  royal  and  commercial  vessels  were  authorised 
to  receive,  in  those  births  which  were  not  appropri- 
ated by  authority,  all  such  faithful  subjects  as  were 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  emigrating,  and,  among 
these,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  naval  and 
military  officers.     The  custom-house  was  ordered 
not  to  ckdm  the  export  duties  on  the  luggage  and 
goods  of  the  emigrants.     The  major  part  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  government  offices  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince,  and 
many  were  refused.     There  was  not  room  enough 
in  the  vessels  for  all  those  whom  the  fear  of  foreign 
troops  induced  to  share  the  fate  of  their  sovereign. 
The  moveables  of  the  court  and  of  individuals  were 
shipped  in  the  utmost  disorder.*     For  three  days, 
Bdem  quay  was  blocked  up  with  carriages,  precious 
effects,  and  heavy  bales  and  chests,  which  were  in  a 
manner  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  November  was  spent  by  the 
government  in  devising  means  to  diminbh  the  con- 

*  The  emigration  which  took  place  under  these  circumstances 
has  been  estimated  at  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
redcotaing  those  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  Portuguese  and  foreign 
merdiaatmen. 
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fiiskm  and  cdlisioii  wUch  could  not  fail  to  arise 
from  the  nn&reseen  march  of  fiNnedigp  annies.  An 
order  was  sent  to  the  dvil  magirtrates,  and  to  the 
goTeraors  of  fortresses  and  jNTorinces,  to  receive  the 
French  and  Spanish  troops.  In  the  mean  while>  the 
Chevalier  d'AraiJ^o  despatched  a  Portuguese  met* 
diant,  Josk  Oliviera  de  Baireto,  a  part  of  whose 
family  was  settled  in  France,  to  meet  General 
Junot,  for  the  purpose  of  parleying  with  him  &nd 
gaining  time. 

On  the  twenty'^xth,  a  decree,*  which  was  pub- 
liriied  ^d  posted  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  announced 
to  the  Portuguese  people  that  the  Prince  had  re- 
solved to  remove  to  the  American  provinces,  with 
the  queen,  his  femily,  and  the  court,  and  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  till  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace.  ''  Notwithstanding  he  had  exhaust- 
ed the  public  treasury,  and  had  made  continually 
repeated  sacrifices,  he  had  not/'  he  said,  **  been  able 
to  succeed  in  preserving  the  Uesshigs  of  peace  to  his 
beloved  subjects.  The  French  troops  were  on  their 
march  towards  the  capital :  to  resist  would  be  to 
shed  the  blood  of  brave  men,  without  any  benefit  to 
dieir  native  land.  Being  himself  more  particularly 
the  object  of  the  unprovoked  hatred  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  he  departed  with  those  belonging  to  him, 

*  See  Notes  and  Ulastratiens,  No.  VII.  nt  the  end  ^  Ali» 
volume. 
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that  h^  might  lighten  th^  bmtben  of  caLamity  which 
pressed  on  the  country." 

In  imitation  of  what  was  done  in  1574,  when 
King  Sebastian  set  out  cm  the  African  expedition, 
the  Prince  B^ent  committed  the  reins  of  government, 
during  his  absence,  to  a  council  of  five  members, 
diosen  from  among  the  most  eminent  individuals  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  allied  to 
the  xeigning  house,  as  being  descended  from  a  na- 
tural son  of  King  John  II.,  was  the  president.  It 
was  recommended  to  the  governors  of  the  kingdom 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  French 
army  from  having  any  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  {Hreserve  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations,  which>  though  the  one 
was  traversing  in  arms  the  territory  of  the  other, 
did  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  allies  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  compassionate 
tenderness  and  the  affectionate  disposition  of  the 
Portuguese,  may  form  an  idea  of  the  consternation 
into  which  Lisbon  was  plunged,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  departure  to  Brazil  was  irrevocably 
decided  upon.  Never  did  a  great  city  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  a  sin^  family.  The  inhabitants, 
when  they  met,  squeezed  each  other's  hands,  and 
sought  and  received  pity,  as  if  every  one  was  about 
to  lose  his  child  or  his  father.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Braganza  were  kindly,  unaffected,  and  po- 
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pular.     They  were  beloved,  if  not  from  reflection,  at 
least  from  habit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  streets  and 
squares  were  thronged  with  weeping  citizens.  The 
royal  family  set  out  from  Queluz  sooner  than  had 
been  expected,  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. Guards  had  been  forgotten  to  be  stationed  on 
the  shore  at  Belem.  The  multitude  crowded  round 
the  carriages.  The  coach  of  the  old  Queen  was  at 
the  head  of  the  mournful  procession.  Sixteen  years 
had  passed  by,  since  she  had  been  seen  by  the 
people.  Doomed  during  that  long  period  to  outlire 
herself,  she  had  recently  recovered,  together  with  a 
gleam  of  reason  sufficient  to  show  her  the  calamities 
of  her  countiy,  the  noble  feelings  of  a  Portuguese 
and  a  Queen.  She  was  repeatedly  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  What !  shall  we  quit  the  kingdom  without  having 
fought !"  When  her  coachman  strove  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  his  horses,  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd,  "  Not  so  fast/'  said  she ;  "  it  will 
be  thought  we  are  running  away."  The  Princess 
of  Brazil  met  the  blows  of  misfortune  with  equal 
firmness.  Her  numerous  children,  so  lately  the  hope 
of  the  nation,  burst  into  tears  by  the  side  of  their 
mother.  The  Prince ^Regent  came  last.  When  he 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  he  could  hardly  walk; 
his  limbs  trembled  under  him.  With  his  hand  he 
put  aside  the  people  who  clung  round  his  knees. 
Tears  trickled  from  his  eyes,  and  his  countenance  told 
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plainly  enough  how  woe-begone  and  perplexed  was 
his  heart.  In  abandoning  the  spot  where  the  ashes 
of  his  forefathers  reposed,  his  disturbed  imagina- 
tion depicted  to  him  a  futurity  as  gloomy  and  terrible 
as  the  tempest  which  rends  the  ocean,  to  which  he 
was  now  for  the  first  time  going  to  commit  himself. 

When  the  wind  is  in  some  points  of  the  compass, 
ships  cannot  get  out  of  the  Tagus.  For  forty  hours 
contrary  weather  prevented  the  fleet  from  sailing. 
These  forty  hours. were  an  age  to  the  embarked 
court.  The  French,  who  seemed  to  have  fallen,  from 
the  clouds  into  Abrantes,  might,  without  any  mira- 
cle,* have  quitted  that  city  after  having  rested  two 
days,  and  might  appear  all  at  once  in  the  middle  of 
Lisbon.  Apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a 
prolonged  delay,  the  Prince  Regent  ordered  the 
artillery  to  be  removed  from  some  of  the  forts  which 
could  cannonade  the  fleet,  and  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries were  begun  to  be  spiked. 

Duriing  the  whole  of  the  SlSth,  groups  of  citizens, 
and  of  the  peasants  of  the  environs,  thronged  the 
summits  of  the  hills  which  are  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  squadron. 
But  the  public  grief  had  now  assumed  another  cha- 
racter. That  which  had  rendered  it  so  expansive 
on  the  preceding  evening  was,  that  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  had  been  disposed  to  melancholy  by  the 
terrific  perspective  of  the  future.  Each,  while  he 
shed  tears  for  the  royal  family,  had  first  wept  his 
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own  fate.  Other  reflections  now  took  their  {dace ; 
the  Prince  no  longer  made  common  cause  with  his 
people;  the  nation  was  conquered  without  having 
been  vanquished.  Priests,  nobles^  soldiers,  {debeiansi 
all  turned  their  thoughts  sadly  inwards ;  all  began 
to  think  of  their  own  safety.  Many  fled  from  the 
capital,  which  was  soon  to  be  polluted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a  favourable 
wind  sprang  up  from  the  land.  The  Portuguese 
fleet  weighed  anchor.  It  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  three  brigs,  and  a  considera' 
Ue  number  of  merchantmen.  On  leaving  the  bar, 
it  passed  through  the  English  squadron,  which  was 
under  sail,  and  which  received  it  with  the  customary 
honours.  At  the  moment  when  the  twenty-one 
guns  of  the  royal  salute  were  heard  at  Lisbon,  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Some  superstitious 
Portuguese  then  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Parisian  Moniteur,  ^*  The  House  of  Braganza  has 
ceased  to  reign  !'* 

While  the  royal  family  remained  in  sight,  Lisbon 
seemed  to  be  sunk  in  a  deadly  stupor.  As  soon 
as  it  was  gone,  fear  and  despair  produced  confusion. 
The  whole  thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry  hurried  to 
Peniche,  vrithout  orders,  on  hearing  of  the  Prince's 
embarkation.  The  city  was  full  of  soldiers  who 
quitted  their  colours  in  parties.  The  En^h  were 
still  seen  off  the  bar ;  for  when  be  departed  witk 
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fimr  sail  to  cofivoy  the  Portiiguese  fleet  to  Brazil, 
Itohr-admirid  Sir  Sidney  Smith  teft  the  remadnder 
of  his  squadron  to  contmue  the  blockade  of  the 
Tagas.  A  report  was  spread  thai  the  English  were 
Kbout  to  efiect  a  landing ;  and  it  was  next  affirmed 
that  they  were  already  masters  of  Peniche.  Swarms 
of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  such  as  exist  in  great 
mmdbers  in  all  capitals,  now  flocked  from  their 
hiding  hdes,  and  Lisbon  was  on  the  ere  of  witness- 
ing scenes  of  disorder  like  those  of  which  ii  was 
the  theatre  after  the  earthquake  of  1755.  The 
royal  police  guard  wad  not  strong  enough  to  di&- 
pene  the  groups,  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  some, 
and  the  evil  designs  of  others.  The  agitation  and 
turbulence  of  the  populace  increased  ever^  hour. 
People  of  property,  merchants,  and  even  those  who 
mdst  hated  the  French,  wished  for  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  their  army,  t^at  an  end  might  be  put  to  this 
state  of  disturbance  and  anxiety. 

The  French  were  not  far  distant,  for  their  General 
had  not  been  idle  at  Abrantes.  While  the  extra- 
ordinary rise  of  the  waters  and  the  violence  of  the 
current  retarded  the  establishment  of  the  bridge  at 
Punhete,  he  assembled  the  first  troops  of  hfs  army, 
and  gave  a  new  organization  to  his  advanced  guard. 
The  grenadier  and  light  companies  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions  were  united  in  battalions.  General 
Carafia,  with  a  part  of  his  Spanish  corps,  occupied 
Thomar,  to  collect  provisions.     Large  boats   wer6 
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got  ready  on  the  Tagus^  to  convey  to  Lidxin  the 
sick  and  the  cannon,  on  their  arrival  at  Almuitea. 
Three  hundred  infantry,  to  escort  this  convoy,  were 
embarked  in  smaller  boats,  from  which  they  could 
easily  land  on  either  bank.  It  was  resolved,  that 
the  artillery  horses  should  march  separately  from 
the  carriages,  and  should  follow  by  land  the  move- 
ment of  that  part  which  went  by  water.  To  the 
reserves  of  artillery  and  the  column  of  equipages, 
which  bad  halted  at  Zarza  la  Mayor,  instructions 
were  sent  to  enter  Portugal  by  the  route  of  Alcan- 
tara and  3adajoz.  As  soon  as  the  General  had  got 
together  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  rest:  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to 
begin  their  march  towards  Lisbon. 

On  the  26th,  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of 
four  picked  battalions,*  commanded  by  Colonel 
Grandsaigne,  the  principal  aid*de-camp  of  the  general* 
in-chief,  and  also  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  hussars, 
propeeded  to  Punhete.  On  the  following  day,  it 
passed  the  Zezere  in  boats.  The  other  troops 
followed  at  a  distance.  The  bridge  could  not  be 
completed  before  one  half  of  the  army  had  reached 
the  opposite  bank.  Junot  was  at  the  head  of  his 
van-guard ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  found 

*  In  the  republican  and  imperial  armies^  the  name  of  baita" 
lions  d^6l%te  was  given  to  battalions  formed  for  a  coup  de-main^  a 
march^  and  sometimes  for  a  campaign^  out  of  the  grenadier  and 
light  companies  of  various  regiments. 
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Jo86  Oliveura  de  Barreto^  who  had  arrlYed  from 
lasbon.  The  Commander  d'Araujo  intreated  the 
GeiieTal4n->chief  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the 
arinj,  and  to  send  forward  a  confidential  person, 
with  whom  the  details  respecting  the  occupation 
of  the  territory  might  be  settled  advantageously  fbr 
both  nations.  From  this  envoy  the  French  general 
learned  the  resolution  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  trans- 
fer his  government  and  court  to  America. 

Junot  in  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  Prince  Regent  s 
determination.  The  presence  of  the  sovereign,  whom 
he  must  either  have  treated  with  respect,  or  oppressed, 
could  have  tended  only  to  embarrass  the  establishment 
of  the  French  in  Portugal.  He,  however,  continued 
his  march,  not  in  the  hope  of  arriving  time  enough 
to  seize  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  but  because  it  was 
impossible,  without  the  means  of  subsbtence,  to  stop 
an  army  which  was  irritated  by  long  privations. 
Herman,  the  late  French  consul  in  Portugal,  was 
despatched  from  the  head-quarters  at  Punhete,  to 
concert  measures  with  the  Commander  d'Araujo. 
When  he  entered  Lisbon,  the  Regent  and  his  minis- 
ters, who  had  been  siX'-and-thirty  hours  on  board, 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  wind  to  carry  them 
out  to  sea. 

The  distance  between  Abrantes  and  Lisbon  is 
five-and-twehly  leagues.  The  road  is  a  good  one 
for  carriages.  It  passes  throilgh  the  fertile  fields 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.     The  continuance 
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of  th^  anttmnfmt  ratat  had  made  the  itret  and  iii 
tribiHaiy  dtreaotns  oferflow.  The  advanced  guard 
and  a  part  of  the  fitst  division,  dressed  the  plain  of 
Golq^o  with  the  water  vp  to  their  kneel.  Theotlier 
troops  took  a  ciicaitons  route  by  Torres  Novas  and 
Femes.  They  thus  avoided  the  inundations  of  the 
Alviela  and  the  Almoada,  as  they  passed  Uiose  rivers 
at  points  more  distant  from  their  cohflnence  with  the 
Tagus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  did  not 
quit  their  houses  oH  the  approach  of  the  French. 
Provisions  were  found  at  Santarem,  a  city  whidi 
contains  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  situated  in  the  kingd(Hn.  The 
stragglers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  Were  still  numerous, 
carried  terror  into  the  insulated  &rm-houses,  and 
into  those  charming  gtdntas,  which  are  the  ornament 
of  the  Portuguese  valleys ;  so  rooted  in  the  troops 
had  become  the  habit  of  pillage  which  they  bad 
acquired  during  their  sufferings  in  Beira ! 

The  van  of  the  army  reached  Sacavem  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  29Ul  Saeavemi,  which 
is  a  village  two  leagues  from  Lisbon,  is  joined  to  that 
capital  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  country  honsesi. 
It  was  a  post  which  it  was  'important  to  occupy,  in 
eonsequenoe  of  its  defence  being  rendered  easy  by  a 
lengthened  bay,  which  is  there  crossed  on  a  flying 
bridge.  On  the  road,  the  French  general  met  Liea- 
tenant^eneral  Martinho  de  Souza  e  Albuquerque 
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and  Brigadier  Ffancisco  de  Borja  Gfls^^ao  Stockier^ 
who  were  sent  by  the  Ccmndl  of  Govenunent  to 
compliment  him.    Next  arrived  deputations  from  Hie 
dtj  and  the  commercial  part  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  been  spontaneously  formed  from  among  persona 
of  the  mid^  class,  to  whom  either  their  situa- 
tK)n  or  their  opinions  gave  an  interest  in  winning  the 
good-will  of  the  new  government.    They  both  an- 
noDDced  the  departure  of  the  royal  fSamily .    They  also 
described  the  agitated  state  of  the  peoj^,  and  assert* 
ed  that  the  English  fleet  had  land  forces  on  board,  and 
that  it  seemed  to  be  mancBOvrii^  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  bar/    The  Oenetal-in^shief  desired  the  general 
officers  to  return  to  Lisbon,  and  to  notify  ta  the 
governors  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  should  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  preservation  ^of  the  public  peace. 
To  the  other  deputies  he  recommended,  to  calm  the 
minds  of  their  feUow-dtizens,  and  to  tell  them  that, 
fixr  the  second  time,  Portugal  was  about  to  be  in* 
debted  to  France  for  her  independence.    A  proda- 
mation,*  speaking  the  same  sentiments  as  he  now 
verbally  expressed^  was  given  to  them,  to  be  imme- 
diately translated  into  Portuguese,  printed  in  the 
two  languages,  and  profiisely  distributed  and  posted. 
Yety    even   while  thus  affecting   calmness   and 
confidence,  Jund  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiooa 


*  See  Notes  and  Illustratioiw^  No.  VIII.  at  the  end  of  thin 
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cares ;  he  was  perfectly  aware,  that,  in  the  present 
situation  of  his  army,  there  was  no  medium  for  it 
between  success  and  utter  ruin.     Tlie  rain  was  still 
falling  in  torrents ;  the  west  wind,  which  had  blown 
continually  for  a  month,  might  bring  the  English 
fleet  in  an  hour  s  time  before  the  quays  of  Lisbon. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers,  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  mutually  communicated 
their  grief  and  their  enthusiastic  feelings.     The  co- 
lumns of  the  French  army^  meanwhile,  marched 
slowly,  and  almost  at  random,  separated  from  each 
other  by  torrents  and  inundaled  plains.     The  near- 
est of  them  had  halted  at  Santarem,  because  General 
Delaborde,  who  was  at  its  head,  wished  to  get  tc^e- 
tiier  at  least  a  third  of  his  troops.     The  succeeding 
division  was  two  marches  behind.     There  was  no 
news  of  Greneral  Travot,  or  his  cavalry,  or  of  the 
artillery.     It  was  not  known  whether  the  Spanish 
armies,  which  were  to  invade  Alemtejo  and  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  had  even  begun  to  move.     If  the 
General-in-chief  had  fifteen  hundred  men  with  him 
at  Sacavem,  that  was  the  utmost ;  and  they  were  in 
bad  order  and  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

At  particular  moments  men  are  acted  upon,  are 
smitten  with  astonishment,  are  subjugated,  much 
oftener  by  moral  force,  which  is  in  its  nature  indefinite, 
than  by  physical  force,  the  probable  effects  of  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  calculation.     Junot  resolved 
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not  to  allow  the  Portuguese  time  to  learn  from 
hostile  reports  the  disorder  of  his  march,  and  the 
scanty  number  of  his  soldiers.  He  entered  the  capi- 
tal  of  Portugal  at  the  head  of  the  skeletons  or  rather 
the  wrecks  of  his  four  picked  battalions,  on  the 
SOth  of  November,  1807»  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  exactly  to  a  day,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  tyranny  by  the  Portuguese.  The  French 
general  hastened  to  Belem,  ordered  the  Prince  Re* 
gent's  cannoneers  to  fire  on  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
fleet,  which  had  remained  behind,  and  were  endea* 
vouring  to  join  the  convoy,  compelled  them  to  put 
back  into  the  port,  garrisoned  with  his  infantry  the 
closed  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus,  and 
returned  to  the  city  with  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
liaving  no  other  escort  than  thirty  Portuguese  horse- 
men. 

The  signs  prelusive  of  a  tempest  vanished  sud- 
denly. The  public  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed. 
The  usual  labours  of  the  day  were  not  suspended. 
Pickets  of  the  Portuguese  royal  police-guard  served 
as  guides  to  the  French  troops,  and  conducted  them 
to  their  allotted  barracks.  They  had  at  last  made 
their  entrance,  those  formidable  warriors  before 
whom  Europe  was  dumb,  and  whose  looks  the 
Prince  Regent  had  not  dared  to  encounter.  A  peo- 
ple possessed  of  a  lively  imagination  had  expected  to 
see  heroes  of  a  superior  species,  colossuses,  demigods. 
The  French  were  nothing  but  men.  A  forced  march 
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of  eighteen  days,  famine,  torrents,  inundated  ralleys, 
and  beating  rain,  had  delulitated  their  bodies,  and 
destroyed  their  clothing.  Hiey  had  hardly  strength 
enough  left  to  keep  the  step  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum.  A  long  file  of  lean,  limping,  and  mostly 
beardless  soldiers,  followed  with  lagging  pace  the 
scantily  filled  masses  of  the  battalions.  The  officers^ 
the  generals  themselves,  were  worn  out,  and  it  may 
be  said  disfigured,  by  long  and  excessive  fatigue. 
The  artillery,  which  is  called  ultima  ratio  regum^ 
did  not  even  march  with  the  column  of  infantry. 
For  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence,  the  troops 
had  nothing  but  rusted  firelocks,  and  cartridges  im- 
bued  with  water.  The  Portuguese  had  been  {»e« 
pared  to  feel  terror;  the  only  feeling  which  they 
now  experienced  was  that  of  vexation,  at  having 
been  astounded  and  brought  under  the  yoke  by  a 
handfiil  of  fweigners.  This  contemptuous  estimate 
of  the  French  forces,  in  which  every  one  indulged  in 
proportion  to  the  fear  that  he  had  felt,  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  seeds  of  revolt,  whidi  were 
soon  ripened  into  vigorous  existence  by  the  course 
of  events. 
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On  the  morrow  after  the  entrance  of  the  French, 
there  was  at  Lisbon  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  made  the  sea  flow  upon  the  quays.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  General-in-chief  was  giving 
an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Clarke,  the  minister 
at  war.  "  The  gods  are  favourable  to  us,'*  wrote  he ; 
**  I  draw  the  omen  of  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  earthquake  having  only  manifested  their  power, 
without  doing  us  any  injury.** 

It  was  the  *  joy  inspired  by  success  that  prompt- 
ed these  words,  and  Junot  felt  that  joy  the  more 
strongly,  from  his  having  been  so  near  failing  in  his 
enterprise.  The  army  joined  its  General  gradually 
and  by  scraps.  The  stragglers  had  quartered  them- 
selves, twenty  or  thirty  together,  in  the  lone  houses, 
and  in  the  hamlets  by  thcf  road  side.  A  month 
elapsed  before  they  rejoined  their  battalions.  Some 
arrived  in  boats  on  the  Tagus,  others  on  asses  ;  nor 
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did  the  whole  of  them  return.  Between  Bayonne 
and  Lisbon^  the  army  lost  seventeen  hundred  men, 
who  sank  under  fatigue  and  famine,  or  were  drowned 
in  crossing  the  torrents. 

The  Portuguese  troops  were  sent  away  fh>m  Lis- 
bon. The  first  division  of  infantry  was  quartered 
there,  not  in  the  wretched  barracks  in  which  the 
native  troops  were  lodged,  but  in  the  convents  of 
the  monks.  The  general  of  division,  Delaborde,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  capital. 

The  second  division,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Loison,  occupied  Cintra,  Mafra,  and  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  brigade  of  Ge- 
neral Thomi^res  was  estaUished  in  the  fort  and  pe- 
ninsula of  Peniche,  which  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent only  by  a  slip  of  land  that  at  high  tides  is 
covered  with  water. 

The  third  division  was  appropriated  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  the  Tagus.  The  head-quarters  of  Ge* 
neral  Travot  were  at  Oyras  :  he  garrisoned  the  fort* 
of  Saint  Julien  and  Cascaes  on  the  right  bank,  and 
extended  bis  force  from  this  side  to  Cabo  da  Roca» 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe.  Two  battalions 
were  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  heights  of 
Morfaoem,  which  command  the  fort  of  Trafaria  and 
the  tower  of  Bugio.  This  tower  is  built  in  the  sea, 
at  the  extremity  of  ft  sand-bank>  which  is  connected 
with  the  fortress  of  Costa.  It  was  the  object  of  very 
active  vigUance,  because  its  fire,  which  crosses  that 
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of  ^ort  Smnt  JuUen.  in  the  main  obrtade  to  any 
squadron  which  should  attempt  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  bar  of  Lisbon. 

The  eavahy  and  artillery  rmnained  at  Lisbon. 
Sontarem  and  Abrantes  were  occupied,  as  being 
points  proper  to  secure  arrivals  from  the  interior  by 
the  river.  A  Smss  battalion  was  placed  in  garrison 
at  Almeida. 

The  Oeneral-in-chief  distributed  in  cantonments, 
in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Tagos,  the  Spar 
nish  division  under  General  Caraffa^  taking  care  to 
intermix  the  regiments  among  the  regiments  of  his 
own  army.  The  two  corps  of  that  nsrf^ion,  which 
had  not  been  put  under  his  orders,  entered  Portugal 
in  the  beginning  of  December.* 

Don  Frandsco  Maria  Solano,  Marquis  del  Socorro, 
presented  himself  on  the  2d  of  the  montii,  beAire 
S^vas.  This  place,  the  bulwark  of  Alemtejo,  was 
in  a  state  to  hold  out  a  long  siege.  The  Portuguese 
lietttenant^neral^  the  Marquis  d'Alome,  had  thrown 
himself  into  it,  after  having  conveyed  in  provisions, 
and  reinforced  the  garrison  with  three  thousand 
volunteers  from  the  militia.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  learn  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Beira ;  and  before  Sdano  had  assembled  his  troops; 
he  hastened  to  send  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
had  not  yet  quitted  Lisbon,  important  informa* 
tion   and    honourable    advice.      His    aide«de*camp, 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  IX.  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Lecor,  whom  he  selected  to  bear  this  last  homage 
of  fidelity,  returned  with  an  order  to  throw  open 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  to  the  foreign  troops. 
The  Spanish  gieneral  stationed  three  battalions  in 
Elvas  and  its  dependent  forts.  He  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Setubal,*  a  sea-port,  five  leagues 
south  of  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  he  sent  detach- 
ments to  occupy  the  forts  and  castles  of  Alemtc^ 
.and  the  Algarves. 

The  Spaniards  were  still  more  tardy  in  their  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  provinces.  They  passed  the 
Minho  peaceably  in  boats,  und^  the  cannon  of  Yb^ 
len9a.  This  fortress,  though  out  of  repair  and  badly 
provided  with  artillery,  is  important  from  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  Galician  corps  would  have  been  com* 
pdled  to  choose  another  deboucM,  had  the  Portuguese 
government  manifested  the  sli^test  demonstration 
of  hostility.  The  governor  of  Valenfa  was  Major- 
general  Miron,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  formerly  re- 
puted one  of  the  most  able  of  the  military  adven* 

*  Setubal,  though  situated  south  of  the  Tagus,  makes  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Estremadura.  This  city  has  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  port>  which,  next  to  that  of 
Lisbon,  is  the  best  in  Portugal,  would  be  more  frequented^  if 
the  capital  had  not  monopolized  almost  alLtbe  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  old  enceinte  of  Setubal  was  restored  under  tlie 
reign  of  John  IV.  The  fortifications  of  the  body  of  the  place 
have  been  neglected,  but  the  detached  forts  are  in  a  good  state, 
and  from  their  situation  on  the  heights  they  command  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour. 
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turers  who  came,  in  the  time  of  Pombal  and  De 
Lippe,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Portugal.  In  order 
to  remain  master  of  the  passages  over  the  Minho 
and  the  Lima,  General  Taranco  garrisoned  Valen9a, 
and  the  strong  castle  of  Sant-Jago,  which  commands 
the  port  of  Vianna.  On  the  13th  of  December  he 
entered  Oporto,  a  great  commercial  city,  the  second 
in  Portugal. 

It  chanced  that  General  Junot  had  fixed  on  that 
▼ery  day  for  hoisting  the  French  tri-coloured  flag  at 
Lisbon  withvgreat  pomp.  It  was  Sunday.  Six  thou- 
sand in&ntry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were  assembled, 
with  much  parade,  in  the  extensive  square  of  the  Ro- 
cio,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  general-in-chief.  The  po- 
pulace thronged  about  them  as  they  marched  along, 
and  were  astonished  to  see  them,  after  so  short  a 
rest,  animated  with  that  warlike  gaiety  which  is  the 
consciousness  of  courage.  When  the  hour  of  twelve 
struck,  a  voUey  of  cannon  was  fired  from  the  Moor's 
Caatle ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  those  old  walls, 
which  look  down  on  the  Rocio,  and  command  the 
city.  In  an  instant,  the  standard  with  the  arms 
of  Portugal,  which  waved  on  the  highest  of  the 
towers,  was  pulled  down,  and  in  its  place  arose 
foreign  colours  surmounted  by  the  imperial  eagle. 
If  there  be  any  veteran  warriors,  who,  after  their 
Kves  have  been  spared  by  war,  have  dragged  out  ex- 
istence long  enough  to  see  the  banner  under  which 
their  blood  was  shed,  insulted  by  hostile  hands,  they 
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can  imagine  the  anguish  which  was  now  Mt  by 
the  faithful  sons  of  Lusitania.  Their  hearts  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  bitterest  afl9iction.  The 
fidlen  standard  was  consecrated  by  every  remem- 
brance of  religion  and  of  glory.  In  his  invariable 
partiality  for  the  Portuguese,  Jesus  Christ  had  given 
it  to  Alphonso^-Henriquez,  their  first  king,  had  im- 
pressed on  it  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and,  while 
confiding  this  second  labarum  to  the  new  Constan- 
tine,  had  said  to  him,  *'  Behold  the  sign  under  which 
thou  shalt  conquer  T* 

When  the  review  was  over,  the  troops  returned  to 
their  quarters ;  the  populace  remained  in  the  square. 
To  the  melancholy  stupor  with  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  foreign  flag  had  smitten  the  minds  of  the 
people,  succeeded,  at  first,  confused  murmurs  as  to 
the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  national 
honour,  and,  next,  imprecations  against  the  Frendi. 
The  Marquis  d'Alome,  who  had  arrived  from  Elvas, 
and  who  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers who  was  dear  to  the  nation,  happened  to  pass 
the  Rocio :  his  name  repeated,  he  was  loudly  cheered 
and  eagerly  followed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  escaped  from  the  warm  demonstrations  of  a  po- 
pularity which  was  not  without  danger. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  immense 
concourse  of  the  people  in  this  city,  of  two  hun- 

*  See  Note,  p.  85. 
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dred  thousand  inhabitants,  resembled  the  billows 
of  the  ocean  .when  big  with  a  storm*  Some 
Frenchmen  were  insulted,  others  were  seriously  iU 
treated.  The  guards  ran  to  arms,  and  fired  some 
musket-^hots.  Among  the  crowd  was  heard  the 
cry  of  "  Portugal  for  ever !  Death  to  the  French !" 
At  thb  moment  the  members  of  the  govemmentf 
and  the  principal  persons  of  the  kingdom,  were 
assembled  together  at  the  house  of  the  General-in« 
chief.  "  Woe  be  to  you,'*  said  he,  "  if  you  dare  to 
conq[>ire  against  the  army  of  the  great  Napoleon ; 
your  heads  shall  be  responsible  to  me  fi3r  the  good 
bdiaTiour  of  the  people/' 

The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  to  sub- 
stitute feelings  of  terror,  instead  of  the  impression 
which  had  at  first  been  made  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Idsbon  by  the  pitiable  state  of  the  French  anny. 
The  infantry  was  formed  into  masses  of  battaU<ms 
in  the.  open  spaces  of  the  New  Town*  The  cavalry 
moved  at  a  brisk  trot  along  the  Une  of  quays  which 
borders  the  Tagus.  The  trains  c£  artillery,  as  they 
rolled  along,  frightened  the  citizens  by  the  clattering 
of  their  equipage.  The  1 3th  of  December  may  be 
said  to  be  the  day  on  which  possession  was  really 
taken  of  the  country.*  Thus,  in  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics of  the  middle  age,  adventurous  warriors  at  the 
head  of  theu*  u*on-cased  men  at  arms,  rushed  through 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  X.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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the  gates  into  a  city,  aod,  by  the  commanding  spec^ 
tade  of  strength  and  rapidity  united,  beat  the  timid 
citizens  under  the  yoke.* 

The  English  were  in  sight  of  Lisbon.  On  the 
departure  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  Brazil,  he  left 
only  five  sail  of  the  line  on  this  station.  But,  in  the 
course  of  a  tew  days,  a  reinforcement  of  three  ships 
of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  several  smaller  ves- 
sels, arrived  from  England,  under  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Charles  Cotton,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Tagus.  The  constant  presence  of 
this  naval  force  drew  the  attention  of  the  FVench, 
and  all  their  preparations  for  defence  were  exdu- 
sively  made  on  the  sea-coast. 

After  having  formed  a  sort  of  lake,  twelve  or 
fourteen  leagues  in  circumference,  in  which  fleets 
may  anchor  and  sail  without  being  exposed  to  the 
cannon  on  the  shore,  the  Tagus  abruptly  contracts 
before  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  but  eight  hundred  and  six 
fathoms  wide  between  the  Tower  of  Belem  and  the 
Old  Tower,  {Torre  Velha,)  which  is  built  on  the  left 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  fortified  eminence  of  Almada. 
From  this  spot  to  its  influx  into  the  sea,  the  river 
flows  between  two  calcareous  chains,  of  similar  form. 


•  To  rfin  a  city,  waa  the  technical  expression  which  desig- 
nated this  mode  of  establishing  power^  by  striking  the  minds  of 
the  multitude. 
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but  of  which  the  northern  chain  extends  beyond 
and  to  the  west  of  the  southern  chain.  The  chan- 
nel is  three  leagues  long ;  its  average  width  is  four- 
teen hundred  fathoms.  Both  banks  are  lined  with 
batteries  and  forts.  At  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
is  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  intersected  by  a  shelf  of  subma- 
rine rocks,  called  os  cachopos.  Of  the  two  passes 
by  which  ships  of  the  line  enter  the  Tagus,  the  best 
is  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  right  bank. 

The  French  were  not  ill  supplied  with  mate- 
riak  for  the  defence  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 
Tbey  had  at  their  disposal  the  Fundicao  of  Lisbon, 
an  immense  arsenal,  in  which  is  fabricated  every 
thing  that  an  army  can  want,  from  a  cavalry  sad- 
dle to  a  four-and-twenty  pounder.  The  engineers 
repaired  the  dilapidated  fortifications  of  the  castles, 
raised  and  thickened  the  parapets,  and  constructed 
traverses  in  the  works,  and  closed  redoubts  on  the 
most  commanding  external  points.  In  all  the  forts, 
fbrtlets,  and  batteries,  which  bore  upon  the  passes, 
the  officers  of  the  artillery  renewed  all  the  necessary 
apparatus.  Worm-eaten  platforms  and  gun-car- 
riages, which  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, were  replaced  by  new  and  solid  ones.  Mor- 
tars of  a  long  range,  which  the  General  had  ordered 
to  be  cast  at  the  Fundicao,  were  placed  in  the  en- 
trenchments, and  furnaces  were  also  constructed  for 
heating  shot.  With  ted-hot  shot  vessels  might  be 
destroyed;  with  shells  they  might  be  harassed  at 
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their  anchorage.  These  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  naval  forces,  were  unusual  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  live  under  the  protection  of 
England. 

The  marine  likewise  furnished  its  contingent  to^ 
wards  defence.  The  late  government  had  exhausted 
the  arsenals  to  fit  out  the  fleet  which  carried  out  the 
Court  of  BraziL  In  the  interval  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Prince  R^ent  and  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  magazines  had,  in  a  manner,  been  given 
up  to  be  plundered.  The  vivifying  principle  of  the 
naval  force  no  longer  existed,  for  the  oflScers  and  the 
major  part  of  the  sailors  had  departed  with  the  emi-* 
grating  squadron.  The  command  of  the  maritime 
forces  was  given  to  the  naval  captain,  Majendie, 
who  accompanied  General  Junot  to  Lisbon,  and  who 
brought  with  him  some  French  officers.  He  em- 
ployed such  Portuguese  as  were  willing  to  continue 
in  their  civil  and  military  functions.  There  were 
still  in  the  Tagus  twenty  ships  of  war  of  various 
rates,  some  unserviceable,  others  left,  because  sailors 
could  not  be  found  to  man  them.  Majendie  soon 
fitted  out  the  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  the  Maria  the 
First,  both  seventy-fours,  three  frigates,  and  seven 
lesser  vessels.  In  less  than  a  month  the  French 
were  able  to  oppose  to  their  enemies  a  small 
squadron,  which,  though  not  capable  of  venturing 
to  sea,  assisted  in  preventing  the  English  from  for- 
cing the  bar  of  Lisbon. 
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By  the  side  of  the  imperial  flag  of  France,  in  the 
Tagus,  waved  the  imperial  Russian  flag*  One  of  the 
fleets  of  that  power,  having  on  board  six  tibousand 
five  hundred  troops  and  sailors,  had  quitted,  during 
the  conferences  at  Tilsit,  the  station  of  Tenedos, 
before  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  After  having 
stopped  some  time  at  Corfu,  it  was  returaing  to  the 
Baltic,  when  the  news  of  the  impending  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  surprised  it  on  its  way. 
Vice-admiral  Siniavin,  its  commander,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  before  the  Engr 
Ush  had  taken  their  station  there.  On  the  11th  and 
12th  of  November  his  ships  entered  the  harbour  of 
Lisbon ;  and  when  General  Junot  arrived,  a  few 
days  subsequently,  they  were  moored  in  order  of 
battle  behind  the  bar. 

Between  the  French  and  the  Russians  there 
was  a  point  of  contact,  but  no  community  of  in- 
terest and  of  glory.  Siniavin  was  a  Muscovite  of 
the  old  stamp,  who  spoke  no  language  but  that  of 
his  country.  His  officers  loudly  censured  what  they 
called  the  infatuation  of  their  Emperor  for  Napoleon. 
In  their  opinion  the  rupture  with  England  was  only 
a  slight  cloud,  which  a  wiser  poUcy  would  soon  dis- 
apate.  From  all  this,  Junot.  might  easily  foresee 
what  reliance,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  be  placed 
on  the  fidelity  of  such  allies.  The  coincidence  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Russian  fleet  with  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  French,  was,  however  advantageous  to 
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the  latter  in  several  respects.  It  was  for  a  long 
while  believed,  even  in  Portugal,  that  Admiral 
Siniavin  had  come  to  aid  the  projects  of  Napoleon. 

A  few  days  before  the  invasion  took  place,  the 
Portuguese  regular  troops,  and  the  militia  which 
the  generals  had  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  amounted  to  an  effective  force  of  six  and 
thirty  thousand  men  ready  for  action.  In  less  than 
a  month,  this  number  was  reduced  more  than  one 
half,  at  first  by  desertion,  and  afterwards  by  the 
disbanding  of  the  militia,  and  the  profusion  with 
which  furloughs  were  granted  to  the  troops  of  the 
line.  There  was  no  part  of  it  preserved  entire 
except  the  police  guard,  which,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Count  de  Novion,  a  French  emigrant,  continued 
to  do  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  What  re- 
mained of  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  dispersed  in  the  provinces.  The  Portuguese 
horses  were  given  to  the  French  dragoons  to  re- 
mount them.  The  artillery  reorganized  its  train 
and  equipments.  The  equipments  and  arming  of 
the  troops  were  renewed.  The  pay  was  provided 
for  by  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  cruzados  (five  mil- 
lions of  francs),  which  was  raised  by  the  council  of 
the  government.  Ten  thousand  b&rrels  of  flour 
were  purchased  at  Cadiz,  to  provision  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus  and  the  vessels,  and  to  make  a  reserve  of 
five  hundred  thousand  rations  of  biscuit.  The  daily 
subsistence  was  secured,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  extraordinary  measure. 
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At  this  epoch  the  ties  which  had  existed  between 
the  house  of  Braganza  and  Portugal  were  broken. 
The  fidelity  of  the  subjects  had  not  failed  to  the 
blood  of  their  Prince ;  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  The 
royal  family  had  deserted,  and  left  them  defenceless, 
in  the  midst  of  the  danger.  The  court,  and  the 
fifteen  thousand  emigrants  who  followed  it,  had 
carried  off  with  them  more  than  half  the  circulating 
specie  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  every  one,  in  departing 
never  to  return,  converted  every  thing  that  he  possi-^ 
bly  could  into  money.  It  was  the  general  belief^ 
that  the  counsellors  of  the  government,  foreseeing 
the  catastrophe,  had  for  many  years  been  amassing 
specie  in  the  private  coffers  of  the  Regent.  On  the 
day  that  he  departed,  there  was  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  cruzadoes  in  the  public  treasury.  The 
paper  money  was  depreciated  thirty  per  cent ;  the 
officers  of  the  army  had  not  received  any  pay  for 
three  months ;  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was 
six  months  in  arrear,  and  more  than  a  yearns  salary 
was  owing  to  the  civil  establishment,  clerks,  and 
judges. 

The  discontent  which  was  felt  against  the  fugitive 
government  might,  it  was  obvious,  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  new .  power.  Cardinal  Mendo9a, 
the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,*  was  the  first  to  celebrate 
the  man  whom  past  ages  could  not  have  foreseen,  the 
man  of  prodigies,  the  great  Emperoi\  whom  God  had 

*  See  Notes  and  lUastrations,  No.  XI.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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called  to  establish  the  happiness  of  nations.  Respon- 
sive to  the  revered  voice  of  this  ecclesiastical  prince, 
the  bishops,  in  their  charges,  and  the  magistrates,  in 
their  edicts,  vied  with  each  other  in  recommending, 
as  a  civil  and  religious  duty,  a  kind  reception  to  the 
French,  and  obedience  to  their  general.* 

At  the  outset,  this  was  not  a  difficult  duty  to 
perform ;  the  concentration  of  the  troops  within 
a  circle  of  some  miles  round  Lisbon,  by  making 
it  more  easy  for  the  (^cers  to  superintend  them, 
tended  to  diminish  the  effect  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  overbearing  habits  which  are  con-^ 
tracted  by  soldiers  who  are  constantly  victorious. 
Headstrong  and  erratic  while  in  the  mountains  of 
Beira,  the  army,  under  a  serene  sky  and  at  rest, 
recovered  that  mild  sociability  which  distinguishes 
the  French  beyond  all  other  people.  The  officers 
were  lodged  in   the   houses  of  the  rich,   and  the 

*  Don  -Jose  Marja  De  Mello,  late  Bishop  of  the  Algarves^ 
and  Inquisitor-general  of  the  kingdom^  issued,  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity>  a  charge^  drawn  up  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  Pa- 

• 

triarch.  This  language  was  the  more  remarkable  from  his  lips^ 
because  he  had  always  been  heard  to  pn^ess  principles  diame- 
trically opposite.  The  public  accused  this  bishop  of  having 
contributed  to  alienate  the  senses  of  the  queen^  whose  confessor 
he  was^  by  filling  her  head  with  fears  and  superstitions.  It 
was  not  his  feult  if  the  system  of  aufos  iafi  was  not  renewed 
under  the  reign  af .  his  august  penitent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  he  seriously  proposed  that  the  French  nation 
should  be  excommunicated  en  masse  by  the  dignified  clergy  ! 
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BcUiers  shared,  in  the  villages,  the  abode  <tf  the 
substantial  peasant.  Of  all  foreigners,  the  French 
are  those  with  whom  the  Portugese  harmonize  the 
best.  Besides,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
were  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  Bandarra, 
the  Nostradamus  of  the  Portuguese,  had  predicted 
them.  Was  there  not  to  be  read,  in  his  prophetic 
quatrains,  the  triumph  of  the  imperial  eagle  and  the 
exidtation  of  Napoleon  ?  * 

*  Goii9alo  Annes  JBandarra  was  a  poor  cobler  of  the  little 
town  of  Trancozo^  in  the  bishopric  of  Guarda,  in  Portugal. 
Aboat  the  year  1540,  he  composed  prophecies  which  were,  and 
indeed  still  are>  in  great  repute  in  the  country,  as  well  among 
the  literate  as  the  illiterate.  The  rhimed  quatrains  {trwas) 
of  Bandarra  have  been  often  printed;  the  last  time  was  at 
Barcelona,  in  1809.  As  in  all  other  writings  of  the  same  kind, 
almost  every  thing  you  please  may  be  discovered  in  them. 
When  the  French  entered  Lisbon  in  1807>  credulous  people 
mahitBined  that  this  event  had  been  predicted  in  them ;  they 
even  found  the  precise  indication  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
of  the  first  letter,  N,  of  Napoleon's  name,  in  the  two  following 
quatrains,  which  are  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  the 
third  prophetic  dream: — 

Ergue  se  a  Aguia  imperial 
Com  OS  sens  filhos  ao  rabo, 
£  com  as  unhos  no  cabo 
Faz  o  ninho  em  Portugal. 

Poe  um  A  pernas  adma, 
Tixa  Ihe  a  risco  de  meio, 
B  por  detraz  Iha  arrima, 
Saberas  quern  te  nomeio. 
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The  French  and  Spanish  commanders-in-chief 
were  ordered  by  their  governments  not  to  divulge 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  Don  Francisco  Tap 
ranco,  however,  insinuated  to  the  magistrates  of 
Oporto,  that  their  province  was,  thenceforth,  to  con- 
sider itself  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. At  Setubal,  Solano  went  still  farther  :  in 
the  public  acts,  he  substituted  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain  in  the  place  of  the  Prince  Regent's :  he 
created  a  grand-judge  and  a  superintendent  of  fi- 
nances, and  these  two  offices  were  conferred  upon 
Spanish  subjects.  Solano  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  he  would  not  have  made  these  precipitate 
innovations,  had  he  not  received  the  orders  of  his  su- 
periors. The  destined  sovereign  of  the  Algarves 
was  so  eager  to  reign  on  his  own  account,  that^  if 
the  reports  of  the  time  may  be  credited,  full  piastres 
{pesoi  duros)  were  coined  at  the  Madrid  mint,  bear- 
ing on  the  one  side  the  head  of  Godoy,  with  the 

See  the  imperial  eagle  rise  ! 
With  his  eaglets  on  he  flies ; 
And,  by  his  talons'  powerful  aid» 
His  nest  in  Portugal  is  made. 

Invert  in  air  the  letter  A, 
Then  Uke  its  middle  bar  away  ; 
Link  to  its  left  the  bar^  and,  io  I 
Whom  *tiA  I  mean,  thou  then  wilt  know. 
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legend)  Emmanuel  Primus  Algarviorum  Dujr^  and 
on  the  other  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  the  AI- 
garves. 

At  Lisbon,  on  the  contrary.  General  Junot  al- 
lowed the  Council  of  governors  of  the  kingdom  to 
continue  as  the  Prince  had  established  it ;  but  he 
gave  a  place  in  its  deliberations,  with  the  title  of 
Imperial  Commissary  and  administrator-general  of 
the  finances,  to  the  Consul  Herman,  whose  probity 
and  habits  of  business  made  him  esteemed  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  public  chests  were  not  seized; 
the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  current  salaries  were 
paid ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  value  of 
the  paper-money  rose  twelve  per  cent.  There  was 
at  first  no  remarkable  variation  in  the  price  of 
commodities  ;  the  acts  relative  to  the  higher  police, 
the  confiscation  of  English  property,  and  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  army,  were  the  only  ones 
which  emanated  directly  from  the  military  autho- 
rity ;  every  thing  else  was  done  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates. The  tumult  of  the  18th  of  December  was 
nothing  more  than  a  transient  cloud,  and  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  French  flag  in  the  fortresses  was  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  conventional  sign,  intended  ta 
assert  the  military  occupation.  The  internal  go-> 
vemment  of  the  country  bad  not  undergone  any 
change ;  and,  as  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  exer- 
cised an  authority  which  was  delegated  to  them  by 

vou  II.  G 
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the  natural  prince,  the  edi^  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  appeared  to  be  still  standing.    * 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  to  last 
Jong.  Napoleon  had  received  the  news  of  the  en- 
trance of  his  army  into  Lisbon  while  he  was  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  An  imperial  decree,  issued  at  Milan» 
pfi  the  23rd  of  December,  1807,*  condemned  the 
Portuguese  to  pay  to  France  a  contribution  of  a 
hundred  million  of  francs  as  the  ransom  of  private 
property.  The  General*in-chief  was  directed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  iis  sole  ruler,  and  in  the  £m- 
p^ror's  name.  He  was  also  ordered  to  despatch  the 
Portuguese  troops  to  France,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Corps  of  Obser* 
vation  of  the  Gironde  tool^  the  name  of  the  Army  of 
Portugal 

On  tlie  1st  of  February,  1808,  amidst  voUeyat 
of  artillery  op  sea  and  land,  and  with  almost  regal 
pomp,  Junot  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Inquisi* 
tion,  where  the  council  of  governors  of  the  kingdom 
was  sitting.  The  whole  of  the  army  stationed  iq 
Lisbon  was  under  arms,  to  preserve  the  puUic 
tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  render  the  solemnity  more 
splendid.  In  a  studied  harangue,  the  French  gene- 
ral informed  the  members  of  the  counc^  that  their 
fimctions  were  at  an  end,  and  that  to  him  alone 
would  thenceforth  belong  the  care  of  making  the 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XIL  at  the  end  of  this 
volame.  «-' 
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l^ortuguese  happy.  Some  of  the  suppressed  go- 
vernors  were  nominated  to  fill  secondary  offices  in 
the  administration :  Luuyt,  a  late  directing  com- 
missary of  the  French  armies^  was  appointed  secre-  * 
tary  of  state  in  the  war  and  naval  departments ; 
the  imperial  commissioner,  Herman,  had  the  home 
and  financial  departments ;  the  superintendence  of 
the  police,  which  Pombal's  legislation  had  made  ot 
more  consequence  than  any  other  branch  of  the  mi- 
nistry, was  reserved  for  Lagarde,  a  Frenchman, 
whom    the  Emperor  sent  ftDm  Italy;*    Viennot 


*  As  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office,  Lagarde  applied  him- 
self to  securing  the  salubrity  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.     He  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  removal  of  those  mountains  of 
filth  and  mnd  with  which  the  streets  had  been  obstructed,  ever 
iiace  the  earthquake.     He  was  less  successful  when  he  undertook 
to  exterminate  the  troops  of  starred  and  wandering  dogs*  which 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  capital  the  aspect  of  an  oriental  city. 
The  war  against  the  dogs  was  superlatively  unpopular ;  and  the 
French  police  was  almost  as  hateful  to  the  Portuguese  for  the 
refonna  which  it  introduced^  as  for  the  persecution  with  which 
it  threatened  them.     The  new  intendant  of  police  gave  to  the 
goremment  of  Junot  a  prompt  and  vigorous  character,  which 
had  always  before  been  wanting  to  the  acts  of  the  civil  power. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  were  less  afraid  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Oeneral-in-chief,  than  of  the  police  orders  which  explained  tho^ 
decrees,  and  settled  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effsct.    The 
palace  of  the  Inquisition,  where  the  police  ministry  sat,  waa 
looked  on  by  them  with  more  terror  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  feel  at  the  period  when  religious  fanaticism  heaped  together 
its  victims  in  that  edifice.     If  the  sublimest  effort  of  police 
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Vaubhmc,  inspector  of  reviews,  was  the  govemmeBt 
secretary.  For  the  provinces  new  magistrates  were 
created,  under  the  title  of  corregidars  mors ;  Pepin 
de  Belle-Islei  Taboureau,  and  Lafont,  three  auditors 
of  the  council  of  state,  were  sent  in  this  capacity  to 
Abrantes,  Oporto^  and  Setubal;  Goguet,  another 
Frenchman,  was  placed  in  the  Algarves ;  Jos^  Pedro 
Quintella,  a  Portuguese,  was  chosen  to  hold  this 
office  at  Coimbra.  Without  having  any  precisely 
defined  functions,  the  corregidors  mors  were  to  cen« 
tralize  and  give  unity  of  action  to  the  administnu 
tion. 

The  people  were  apprised  of  the  new  order  of 
things  by  a  verbose  proclamation  ;*  the  6eneral-in- 
chief  promised  high  roads,  canals,  a  better  system  of 
governing,  and  the  benefit  of  public  instruction  more 
widely  diffused.  "  Algarve  and  Upper  Beira,''  said 
he,  "  will  also  one  day  have  their  Camodns ;  the  re- 
ligion of  your  forefathers,  the  same  which  we  pro- 
fess, will  be  protected  and  purified ;  justice  will  be 

genioa  be  to  terrify  always  and  never  to  strike,  Lagarde  may 
pride  himself  on  having  been  a  consummate  master  of  hia 
qdence ;  for  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  he  never 
oeftsed  to  be  indulgent  and  humane ;  his  dreadful  sway  was  con* 
fined  to  arresting  and  detaining  some  puUic  disturbers  of  a 
ocmtemptible  kind,  who  would  have  been  more  rigoroualy 
treated  had  they  been  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  military 
authorities. 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XIII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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administered  conformably  to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
an  active  police  will  deliver  the  citizens  from  evil- 
disposed  characters  and  vagabonds ;  the  Portuguese 
warriors  wiU  soon  form  only  one  family  with  the 
heroes  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena." 

The  ensigns  of  the  invaded  kingdom  now  entirely 
disappeared ;  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  assumed,  on  the 
public  monuments,  the  place  of  the  Portuguese 
quinas  ;*  the  tribunals  performed  their  judicial  duties 

*  Ctuinas  is  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  artns.  Their  origin 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy :  that  is 
to  sajj  from  the  battle  of  Campo  de  Ourique. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  historian  LadMe 
narrates  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  this  eventy  which  he 
drew  from  the  ancient  chronicles : — 

**  On  the  ere  of  the  battle  of  Ourique,  in  1139>  Don  Alphonso 
Henriquez^  then  Prince  of  Portugal^  who  had  to  fight  with  five 
Moorish  princes,  was  in  his  tent,  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible ; 
lie  was  perusing  the  story  of  Gideon,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  * 
when  he  sank  into  a  slumber.  He  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes 
before  he  thought  he  saw  a  renerable  old  man,  who  promised 
him  victory.  At  that  moment,  Don  Ferdinand  de  Sousa,  his 
bsgh-chamberlain,  entered  the  tent,  to  tell  him  that  an  extremely 
old  man  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Alphonso  ordered  him  to 
be  introduced,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment.  This  man  resembled  the  person  who  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  dream. 

'"I  am,'  said  he,  as  he  approached, '  a  sinner,  who  hare  done 
penance  for  sixty  years  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  God 
baa  commanded  me  to  announce  to  you  the  victory  which  awaits 
you  to-morrow.     Put  all  your  trust  in  him.    When  you  adiall 
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in  the  Boiperor's  name.  AU  the  natires  were  re^ 
n^oved  from  the  higher  financud  situations.  To  raise 
a  contribution  of  a  hundred  millions  of  francs  from, 
a  population  of  two  millions  of  souls,  stripped  of 
colonies  and  foreign  commerce,  its  only  sources  of 
weakh,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  the  husband- 
hear  a  belly  then  quit  your  tent>  and  you  will  aee  what  Heayea 
will  do  for  you/'  Having  thus  spoken^  he  departed^  leavin|[ 
Alphonso  disturbed  and  astonished. 

*'  At  midnight  the  bell  sounded :  Alphonso  quitted  his  tent^ 
knelt  towards  the  east,  perceived  in  the  midst  of  a  da^sling  l^htj 
a  large  cross,  with  these  words,  In  hoc  signo  vince*;  and  heard  a 
prophetic  voice,  which  promised  that  his  empire  should  last  un* 
til  the  sixteenth  generation,  at  the  end  of  which  his  race  should 
be  nearly  extinct. 

**  On  the  morrow,  encouraged  by  this  miraculous  sign,  the 
troops  of  Alphonso  fought  so  bravely  in  the  plains  of  Ourique, 
that  they  defeated  the  five  Moorish  Kings*  In  commemoration 
of  this  success,  the  prince  took  for  his  arms  the  five  shields  of 
these  princes,  of  which  he  composed  his  escutcheon,  arranging 
them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  shield  he 
placed  five  silver  besants." 

The  people  discover  others  mysterious  allusions  in  these 
arms*  The  five  shields  are  also  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ,  and  the  twenty-five  besants,  added  to  the  five  shields, 
refer  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  at  which  this 
traitor  Judas  sold  Christ  to  his  enemies. 

The  seven  towers,  figured  round  the  escutcheon,  represent 
the  seven  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarvea,  when  that 
slate  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by  the  marriage  of 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  Don  Alph<»so  III. 
in  1253. 
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maki  and  the  mechanic ;  it  was  necessary  even  ttf 
lay  hands  on  the  most  sacred  objects  of  public  vene- 
ntion,  by  seizing  the  church  plate. 

The  Portuguese  were  deeply  afflicted  :  nor  were 
they  so  merely  from  the  enormous  burden  which 
was  laid  upon  them ;  they  were  still  more  indignant 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  ransom  their  proper- 
ties ;  they,  who  had  received  the  French  as  friends. 
Some  began  to  i^egret  the  race  of  their  kings,  which 
they  believed  to  be  lost  for  ever.  All  wept  the  Por- 
tuguese name,  which  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  The 
French  authority  could  obtain  nothing  more  than 
official  congratulations ;  in  vain  did  it  go  a  begging 
£or  the  e:itemal  signs  of  joy,  Which  are  almost  al- 
ways to  be  easily  procured  from  the  corrupt  portions^ 
of  the  populace  of  a  great  dty .  In  all  Lisbon  not 
vaxae  than  three  inhabitants  could  be  found  who 
woidd  illuminate  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  to  cele-- 
farate  the  changes  which  were  brought  about  on  the 
1st  of  February. 

Out  of  the  capital,  thd  new  government  was  in- 
augurated under  the  most  sinister  auspices.  A 
townsman  of  Mafira  wa^  condemned  to  death  by  a 
military  commission,  and  was  executed,  for  uttering 
invectives  against  the  French  army.  A  few  days' 
afterwanls,  a^  scuffle  which  took  place  in  the  smafl 
town  of  Caldas  da  Rainha,  between  a  detachment  of 
the  58th  regiment  and  some  soldiers  of  the  second 
Oporto  regiment^  was  falsely  represented  to  the  Oe- 
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Beral-in-chief  as  a  premeditated  revolt,  in  wMch  die 
country  people  had  taken  a  part.  The  regiment  of 
Oporto  was  broken  and  disbanded  in  a  disgracefui 
manner.  Six  inhabitants  of  Caldas  were  shot,  with 
a  solemnity  of  preparation  and  display,  which  had  a 
more  painful  effect  on  Portuguese  imaginations  than 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  tumultuous  massacre 
of  a  whole  district. 

This  was  a  warning  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
the  Emperor's  orders  with  respect  to  the  remains  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  and  also  to  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance those  individuals  who,  from  their  situation  in 
society,  could  have  the  most  influence  over  the  na* 
tion.  The  latter  were  selected  to  proceed  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Emperor,  who,  it  wsa 
said,  was  soon  to  visit  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  thirty-seven  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  were 
reduced  to  six  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  caval* 
ry,  and  a  light  battalion  and  squadron.  In  the  corps 
there  were  hardly  soldiers  enough  remaining  to  com-, 
plete  the  new  arrangements.  It  was  the  Marquis 
d'Alome  who  organized  this  small  army  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men,  and  to  him  also  was  given  the 
command  of  it.  The  finishing  of  this  task  was  not 
waited  for  to  put  the  columns  in  motion.  The  first 
of  them  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  March  for  Valla-^ 
dolid,  whence  their  march  was  directed  on  Bayonne. 
More  than  half  the  officers  of  the  old  army,  and  par- 
ticularly  those  who  belonged  to  the  northern  pro- 
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▼inceSy  returned  home,  some  because  they  could  not 
obtain  employment,  others,  because  they  would  not 
accept  it. 

Among  the  officers  who  marched  were  those 
^riiose  militaiy  characters  stood  highest :  such  were 
Lieutenant-general  Gromez  Freyre,  Brigadiers  Pam* 
plona  and  Manuel  de  8ouza,  and  Colonel  Condido 
Jos^  Xavier.  The  Marquisses  of  Ponte  de  Lima, 
Valen^a,  and  Loul6,  the  C!ounts  of  Sabugal  and 
Saint  Michael,  and  many  other  fidalgoes  of  the  high-* 
est  rank,  were  superior  officers  of  the  regiments* 
Like  the  most  elevated  class  of  nobility  in  the  other 
continental  states,  they  were  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  imder  the  banners  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  soldiers  were  far  from  displaying  sa 
much  zeal,  and  it  required  nothing  less  than  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Marquis  d'Alorne  to. 
induce  them  to  set  out.  More  than  two  thousand  of 
them,  among  whom  were  some  of  even  the  inferior 
officers,  deserted  in  passing  through  Spain.^ 

*  When  the  Portuguese  troops  began  their  march,  they  were 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  strong.  More  than  four  thou- 
sand^ among  whom  were  officers,  escaped  in  passing  through 
fi^pttin,  and  returned  home.  Five  or  six  hundred  remained 
in  the  hospitals.  Some  were  killed  at  the  first  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.  Only  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  ar- 
rived at  Bayonne.  Napoleon  reviewed  them,  and  said  to 
Prince  Wolkonski,  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  aide-de-camp,  who 
liad  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  him—*' These  are  natives  of  the 
south ;  they  have  energetic  feelings ;  I  shall  make  excellent  in- 
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The  English  carried  on  war  against  die  Frendi 
army  in  Portugal,  rather  by  receiving  on  board  thrir 
ships,  and  encouraging  by  their  emissaries,  the  mal* 
contents  of  the  country,  than  by  the  use  of  open 
force.    Nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  of  January, 

fiantiy  of  them."  A  legion  was  formed  of  the  Portuguese  troops* 
General  Junot  was  ordered  to  collect  the  deserters,  and  to  send 
soldiers  of  the  country,  to  complete  it.  This  order,  however, 
was  not  executed.  Natives  not  being  to  be  had^  the  legion  was 
made  up  from  the  depots  of  Spanish  prisoners.  Repeated^ 
change  was  made  in  its  oigsnixation,  till  the  month  of  Novem-^ 
ber,  1813,  when  an  imperial  decree  directed  the  disarming  of 
all  the  foreign  troops  who  were  in  the  Grand  Army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Poles. 

The  Portuguese  legion  was  never  employed  altogether,  but  it 
asrved  by  detachments.  Two  battalions  covered  themselves 
with  glory  on  the  eve  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Wagzam, 
in  the  division  commanded  by  General  Oudinot.  A  regiment- 
distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Smolensko.  The  natives  of* 
the  torrid  hills  of  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura  were  numerous 
among  those  unfortunate  beings  who  perished  ft'ozen  amidst  the 
ices  of  Moscow.  llieBe  foreigners,  thrown  by  chance  under  the' 
standard  of  Napoleon,  took  as  their  motto— 

Vadimus  immLcti  Danais,  haud  numine  nostra. 

Wherever  they  went^  however,  they  deserved  the  esteem  of  their 
comrades  in  arms.  The  Emperor  took  good  care  not  to  send 
them  to  the  Peninsula.  Only  a  few  officers  received  this  desti- 
nation, and  it  was  without  its  having  been  sought  by  them ;  and 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  the  calamities  which 
war  inflicted  on  the  country.  The  French  generals  had  the 
delicacy  to  abstain  from  employing  them,  on  occasions  in  whkh 
they  must  have  fought  against  their  countrymen* 
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1808,  Admiral  Cotton  carried  off  a  detachment  of 
Portuguese  invalids  which  garrisoned  the  Burlings, 
several  fortified  islets,  which  lie  off  Peniche,  at  four 
leagues  distance:  in  their  place  he  established  a 
post  of  marines.  A  short  time  after  this,  a  cut- 
ter, which  had  heard  that  the  Russian  fleet  intended 
tp  set  sail,  reconnoitred  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  it  surprised  a  gun-boat, 
which  the  French  had  fitted  out  for  the  protection 
of  the  fishery.  On  the  Sd  of  March,  at  nine  in* 
the  evening,  two  brigs  and  some  boats  filled  with, 
soldiers,  made  an  attempt  to  carry  by  escalade  the 
Fort  of  Bugio ;  they  were  discovered  in  time,  and 
the  cannon  of  the  fort  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
The  English  were  npt  more  successful,  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  of  April,  in  their  attack  on  the 
oorvette  La  Gavotte,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
LeblondrPlassan.  Five  boats  endeavoured  to  carry 
the  corvette  by  boarding,  but  were  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  their  commander  and  several  marines 
and  seamen,  who  were  killed  in  the  rising  and  on 
the  deck  of  tiie  corvette.*  Ever  after  tiiat  period 
the  French  ships  which  guarded  the  passes,  were 
surrounded  at  night  by  a  netting,  which  rose  eight 
feet  above  the  deck*  General  Junot  would  have 
been  delighted  to  repay  the  English  in  another  man- 

■ 

*  See  Notea  and  llltifttrations,  No.  XIV.  at  the  end  of  this 
Toluiile« 
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ner.  More  than  once,  he  pressed  Admiral  Siniavin, 
whose  fleet  was  stronger  than  that  of  Admiral  Cot- 
ton, to  quit  the  Tagus  with  some  ships ;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Neither  for  the  purposes  of  attack  nor 
of  defence,  could  the  French  reckon  upon  the  aid  of 
anj  force  but  their  own. 

The  Spaniards,  too,  were  in  reality  now  allies^ 
only  in  name.     We  shall  relate,  farther  on,   the 
events  which,  within  three  months,  had  happened 
in  Spain,  and  during  the  time  had  exercised  a  re- 
action on  Portugal.     For  the  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  early  in  the  month  of  March,   the 
Court  of  Madrid  recalled  the  divisions  of  its  armj 
which  were  stationed  in  that  country.     This  gave 
rise  to  some  displacement  of  the   French  troops. 
General  Quesnel  was  sent  from  the  head-quarters 
at  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  to  command  in  the  northern 
provinces,   but    took   no  troops   with    him.      The 
battalion  of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry^ 
the  Piedmontese  l^on  of  the  south,  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  marched,  un- 
der Brigadier-general  Maurin,  to  guard  the  coasts 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves.     A  Swiss  battalion 
was  despatched  to  Elvas,  and  Colonel  Miguel  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  fortress.     Other  French 
troops  were  distributed  in  Alemtejo,  and  in  that  part 
of  Portuguese  Estremadura,  which  is  on   the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus.     General  Kellerman  took  the 
command  of  them,  and  fixed  himself  at  Setubal. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  Spa- 
nish troops  received  counter-orders.  Those  which 
had  moved  on  Galicia  from  the  north  of  Portugal, 
had  ahready  begun  to  pass  the  Minho ;  they  returned 
to  Oporto ;  and  as  their  general,  Don  Francisco  de 
Taranco,  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  Junot  did  not 
hesitate  to  place  General  Quesnel  at  the  head  of  this 
army  of  ten  thousand  foreigners.  He  gave  him  in- 
structions to  keep  down  the  Portuguese  population 
by  means  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  to  make  use  of  that  population  against  the 
Spanish  troops. 

The  division  of  Don  Juan  Caraffa  had  not  yet 
stirred  from  its  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  corps  of  So* 
lano  had  already  withdrawn  into  Spanish  Estrema- 
dura.  The  latter  general  wrote  from  Badajoz  that 
he  was  ready  to  return ;  Junot,  however,  dispensed 
with  his  doing  so,  and  merely  asked  him  for  four 
battalions,  which  he  stationed  at  Setubal,  under  the 
French  Brigadier-general  Graindorge.  Kellerman 
was  ordered  to  remove  his  head-quarters  to  Elvas, 
that  he  might  there  keep  an  unsuspected  watch*  on 
the  measures  of  Solano,  and  the  movements  of  his 
division.  This  distrust  of  the  Spanish  generals  and 
soldiers,  which  was  felt  by  the  French,  continued  to 
increase  throughout  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

Previously,  and  as  long  as  a  good  understanding 
appeared  to  be  kept  up  between  the  cabinets  of 
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Paris  and  Madrid,  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
supposed  to  be  in  force;  and  though  the  military 
leaders  were  bound  to  keep  it  secret  till  its  entire 
accomplishment,  yet  enough  had  transpired  to  the 
public  to  render  it  nowise  doubtful  what  was  the 
fate  reserved  for  Portugal  by  France  and  Spain 
united ;  but  the  imperial  decree  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1807»  thoroughly  oppressive  as  it  was,  at 
least  contained  within  it  a  reparatory  principle. 
From  the  govemmenl  of  the  kingdom  being  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  French  general,  the  con- 
clusion was  hastily  drawn,  that  Portugal  would 
neither  be  rent  into  fragments,  nor  reduced  to  the 
humiliation  of  becoming  once  more  a  Spanish 
province. 

A  report  was  soon  spread  among  the  Portuguese, 
that  their  monarchy  was  about  to  revive,  under  a 
monarch  chosen  by  Napoleon.  Some  affirmed  that 
this  king  would  be  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had 
gone  from  Rome  to  Mantua,  to  have  a  conference 
there  with  his  brother  the  Emperor,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  before  the  decree  was  issued  at  Milan. 
Others  designated  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy, 
several  of  whose  aides-de-camp  had  successively 
visited  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  had  collected 
information  with  respect  to  the  statistics  of  the 
country  and  the  dispositions  of  its  inbatntants. 
General  Lannes  was  also  named,  in  consequence  of 
the  eclat  derived  from  his  embassy,  and  his  long 
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familiarity  with  the  Prince  Regent.  Lastly,  the 
name  of  Junot  was  pronounced  by  some,  because 
he  was  already  governor-general,  because  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Lisbon  towards  him  more 
nearly  resembled  kindness  than  hatred,  and,  espe- 
cially, because,  in  the  recent  distribution  of  imperial 
titles,  Napoleon  had  created  him  Duke  of  Abrantes. 
The  title  was  Portuguese,  and  people  were  yet  far 
from  having  any  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  carry  this  institution  of 
new  duchies.  It  was  reported,  likewise,  that  the 
division  under  the  Marquis  d*Alome  would  return 
to  the  country  as  soon  as  the  sovereign  should  be 
proclaimed. 

These  floating  aad  uncertain  reports  received  a 
sort  of  official  confirmation.  The  deputation  sent 
from  Lisbon  to  compliment  the  Emperor,  was  pre- 
sented to  that  Prince  at  Bayonne.  "  Do  you  wish 
to  be  Spaniards  ?'"  said  he  to  them,  and  instantly  the 
Uush  of  indignation  overspread  their  faces.  To 
this  unexpected  enquiry  succeeded  other  abrupt 
questions,  so  rapidly  put  that  there  was  no  time  to 
interpose  an  answer.*     The  subversion  of  Spain  was 

^  M.  de  Pradt^  who,  in  1808,  was  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  al- 
moner of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  present  at  the  audience 
given  to  the  Portuguese  deputies  by  that  prince.  In  his  His- 
lorical  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Spanuh  Revolution,  he  has  de- 
%cribed  some  particulars  which  are  worthy  of  finding  a  place  here. 

"  The  Portuguese  deputation  waited  for  the  Emperor  at 
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as  yet  only  sketched  out     Napoleon  had  not  at 
present  any  combinations   formed  relative  to  the 

fiayonne^  and  was  presented  to  him  a  few  hours  after  his  ar- 
rival. At  its  head  was  the  Count  de  Lima,  who  had  been  sm- 
bassador  at  Poris^  and  had  gone  much  into  sodetj.  Napoleon 
did  not  wait  for  this  president  to  pronounce  a  speech,  as  was  usual 
on  such  occasions;  but,  either  from  the  Count  delaying  to  speak 
what  he  had  prepared,  or  from  the  natural  impatience  of  Napo* 
leon,  he  opened  the  conference  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
After  some  of  the  common  forms  of  politeness,  he  said,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  deputies,  '  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do 
with  you ;  that  will  depend  upon  what  is  about  to  take  place  in 
the  South.  Besides,  are  you  in  a  situation  to  constitute  a  peo- 
ple? Have  you  sufficient  magnitude  for  that?  You  are  de- 
serted by  your  prince ;  he  has  made  the  English  take  him  to 
Brasil.  He  has  committed  a  great  folly  in  doing  thisi  and  he 
#ill  repent  it.'  Then,  turning  towards  me,  he  added,  werj 
gaily,  '  It  is  the  same  with  princes  as  with  bishops,  they  ought 
to  be  resident.*  Addressing  himself  next  to  the  Count  de  Lima, 
he  asked  him  what  was  the  population  of  Portugal,  and  joining 
instantly  the  reply  to  the  question,  as  was  often  the  case  with 
him,  and  is  the  case  with  all  persons  who  answer  their  own  ideas, 
he  said  '  two  millions  f — '  More  than  three,'  replied  the  Count* 
'  Ah !  I  didn't  know  that,'  exclaimed  Napoleon.  '  And  Lisbon, 
has  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ?* — '  More  thaa 
double  that,'  said  the  Count  de  Lima/ — '  Ah  !  I  did  not  know 
that,'  again  exclaimed  Napoleon.  Other  questions  and  answers 
were  interchanged  with  the  same  difference  of  opinion  and  valaa* 
tion ;  and,  after  one  '  I  "didn't  know  that,'  had  followed  another 
for  some  time,  he  dianced  to  ask  the  Count  de  Lima,  '  What  is  it 
you  Portuguese  want  ?  Will  you  become  Spaniards  ?'  On  these 
words  being  spoken,  I  saw  the  Count  de  Lima  raising  himself 
to  ten  feet  high,  steadying  himself  firmly  in  his  position,  laying" 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and,  with  a  voice  that  shook 
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peoi^e  of  the  Peninsula ;  it  therefore  did  not  suit 
him  to  enter  into  any  engagements. 

Men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked* 
snatch  eagerly  at  the  weakest  plank,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  ruin.  The  Emperor  had  been  affa- 
ble ;  his  afiabUity  was  construed  into  kindness. 
He  had  allowed  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  contri- 
bution should  be  lessened.  His  abrupt  and  broken 
sentences  were  made  the  ground-work  of  an  address 
from  the  deputies  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Those  by  whom  this  letter  was  written  were  not 
obscure  or  ambiguous  characters.  It  was  signed  by 
the  Grrand  Inquisitor  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Coimbra,  by  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  president 
of  the  government  which  the  Prince  Regent  institu* 
ted,  by  Don  Nunho  Alvares  Pereyra  de  Mello,  allied 
in  blood  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  and  by  the  most 
considerable  personages  of  the  state.  They  and 
the  others  looked  upon  themselves  as  absolved 
from  their  oaths  to  their  late  sovereign.  They 
submitted  themselves  to  the  omnipotence  of  Napo- 
leon. Kings  and  Emperors  had  submitted  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner. 

The  address  of  the  Deputies  afforded  high  gra- 
tification, which  was  felt  even  more  strongly  in  the 

the  apartments^  replying,  '  No !'  The  ancient  Portugaese  he- 
roes could  not  have  said  it  better/' 

*  See  Notes  and  lUustrations,  No.  XV.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolnme. 
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provinces  than  at  Lisbon.  Every  body  immediatdjr 
looked  upon  the  resurrection  of  Portugal  as  certain 
and  nigh  at  hand.  Towns,  and  even  villages,  cele- 
brated it  by  illuminations  and  bonfires.  That  was  the 
moment  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  Portuguese^ 
and  attach  them  to  the  cause  of  France.  Then 
ought  to  have  been  obliterated  even  the  memory  of 
that  war  contribution,  which  was  to  produce  more 
hatred  than  profit ;  then  ought  to  have  been  raised 
once  more  the  banners  and  trophies  of  the  monarchy, 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  never  given  orders 
to  overthrow.  The  Portuguese  are  proud  of  their 
ancient  glory ;  they  blush  that  they  have  fallen  so 
low ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  their  country  still 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  greatness. 
Then  they  ought  to  have  been  told,  and  it  would 
have  been  strictly  true,  that  they  had  not  been  van- 
quished ;  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
nation  only  because  a  series  of  worthless  kings  bad 
allowed  the  ancient  laws  to  sink  into  desuetude,  and 
had  disowned  and  trodden  under  foot  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Then  ought  frankly  to  have  been  ma- 
nifested the  intention  of  substituting,  in  every  pur- 
suit and  profession,  instead  of  the  oligarchy  of  the 
fidalgoes  and  monks,  the  influence  of  men  praise- 
worthy for  their  talents  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
sentiments.  In  a  word,  then  ought  an  appeal  to 
have  been  made  to  enlightened  reason  and  generous 
passions. 
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That  appeal  would  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
If  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  some  pecuniary  interests 
were  for  the  moment  injured  by  the  Continental 
system,  at  least  the  agricultural  population  was  no 
sufferer  by  it.  There  was  a  dislike  to  becoming  a 
colony  to  Brazil.  The  provincial  nobility,  wedded  to 
the  soil,  held  the  emigrants  in  contempt,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  principal  column  of  the  state,  far  more  than 
the  nobility  of  the  anti-chamber  and  the  court.  Phi* 
losophical  ideas,  imperfectly  repressed  by  the  pdice, 
and  propagated  in  secret  societies,  were  fermenting 
in  the  heads  of  the  youth,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities.  There  does  not  exist  in  the 
peninsula  a  more  extensive  establishment  for  puUie 
instruction  than  the  University  of  Coimbra.  In  its 
schools,  and  by  its  professors,  are  formed,  for  all 
Portugal,  the  judges,  the  administrators,  the  bar- 
listers,  the  physicians,  the  men  of  learning.  The 
University  of  Coimbra  was  no  less  zealous  than  the 
German  univerdties,  against  the  superstition  which 
withers  the  soul,  against  the  despotism  which  de- 
stroys courage.  All  were  ripe  for  political  changes. 
The  seeds  of  improvement,  which  were  everywhere 
disseminated,  only  waited  for  the  vivifying  breath  to 
awaken  them  into  life. 

The  new  Duke  of  Abrantes  was  perfectly  con- 
irinced  of  this  general  feeling ;  but  he  had  not  dared 
to  encourage  it  without  the  express  orders  of  the 
Smperor.     It  was,  besides,  an  arduous  enterprise  to 
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renovate  the  destinies  of  a  people.  Junot  was  born 
with  a  taliht  for  observation.  In  every  question  his 
piercing  glance  saw  instantaneously  where  the  dif- 
ficulty  lay.  JffL  the  good  that  a  sudden  inspiration 
cpuld  produce  might  be  expected  from  him ;  but 
nothing  of  that  for  which  a  methodical  and  conti- 
nuous system  of  conduct  is  required.  All  his  valu- 
able qualities  were  ^tifl^d  by  a  fiery  temper,  habits 
of  dissipation,   and  such  an  obstinate   aversion   to 

« 

labour,  that  it  palsied  the  exertions  of  those  to 
whom  he  delegated  some  portions  of  his  power. 

The  Emperor,  however,  although  he  occasioned  the 
letter  of  the  Portuguese  deputation,  had  not  let  fedl  a 
word  which  could  give  an  idea  of  the  person  on  whose 
head  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  to  fall,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  field  was  left  open  to  all  pretenders. 
In  the  management  of  political  affairs  Junot  some- 
times took  the  advice  of  old  Jose  de  Scabra,  who  had 
been  a  minister  under  three  reigns,  and  who,  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Pombal's  school,  still  remained  the 
inveterate  enemy,  not  of  despotism,  but  of  ignoble 
and  clumsy  despots.  In  the  superannuated  insti- 
tutions of  the  monarchy,  Scabra  sought  for  forms 
which  might  be  resorted  to  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. At  his  instigation  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  desembargo  do  pafo,  which  was  the  high- 
est court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  senado 
da  camera,  or  municipal  council  of  Lisbon,  requested 
that  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  would  take  legal  steps  to 
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ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Portuguese  nation.     The 
convoking  of  the  Cortes  would  have  produced  a  de- 

m 

gree  of  excitement  which  the  French  g^eral  wished 
to  avoid.     In  their  place,  therefore,  the  junta  of  the 
three  estates  was  summoned.     This  is  an  admini- 
strative commission,  which  the  Cortes  were  accus- 
tomed to  choose  from  among  themselves,  to  control, 
during  the  interval  between  4he  sessions,  the  expen- 
diture of  the  sums  which  they  had  voted.     In  fact, 
the  commission  was  extinct,  there  having,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  been  no  constituents ;  but  the 
name  had  been  preserved,  and  this  pretended  junta 
was  become  a  committee  of  sinecures,  of  which  the 
Crown  disposed  in  favour  of  some  privileged  cour- 
tiers.    In  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  the  higher 
classes  of  nobility,  there  were  only  three  members  of 
the  junta  remaining  at   Lisbon  in   the  month  of 
Apiil  1808;  namely,  Don  Lauren9o,  Count  of  Al- 
mada,    Ayrbs    de    Saldanha,   Count   of  Ega,    and 
Pedro  de  Mello  da  Cunha,  Count  of  Castro  Marim^ 
son  of  the  Great  Huntsman  of  the  kingdom.     The 
General-in- chief  directed  that  there  should  be  added 
to  them  twelve  deputies,  chosen  from  the  three  or- 
ders.    This  assembly  drew  up  a  humble  petition,  by 
which  tiiej  solicited  the  honour  of  being  included 
i/i  the  number  of  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon ;  declaring  that^  in  case  his  Imperial 
Mcgesty  should  think  that  their  geographical  situ- 
atioHy  or  some  political  motives,  would  not  admit  of 
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the  Portuguese  being  under  his  immediate  sway,  they 
would  venture  to  request  from  him  a  prince  of  his  own 
choice,  to  whom  they  would,  with  equal  respect  and 
confidence,  entrust  the  defence  of  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  religion,  and  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the 
country.''^ 

Both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  address 
excited  disgust  in  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation. 
All  minds  were  not  prostrated  by  fear.  Napoleon 
had  recently  given  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  a 
government  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Some  Portuguese  patriots  thought  they 
were  justified  in  hoping  a  similar  benefit  for  their 
own  country.  Three  among  them,  the  desembar- 
cadorf  Francisco-Duarte  CoeUio,  Doctor  Bicardo- 
Raymundo  Nogueira,  rector  of  the  college  of  no- 
bles^  and  the  canon  Simao  de  Cord^  Brandao,  pro- 
fessor of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Coimbra,  drew  up  in  secret  the  project  of 
a  constitution  adapted  to  the  manners  and  the  local 
circumstances  of  Portugal.^ 

*  See  Notes  and  IlluBtrations,  No.  XVI.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

f  Desembarcador,  literally  clearers  away,  is  the  name  given 
in  Portugal  to  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

^  At  a  subsequent  period,  and  under  English  influence.  Doc- 
tor Ricardo-Raymundo  Nogueira  was  a  member  of  the  Porta- 
guese  regency. 

$  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XVII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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When  this  work  was  completed,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  it  publicity.  The  champions  of  absolute 
power  had  backed  their  proceedings  by  a  vain  phan- 
tom of  national  representation.  The  partisans  of 
the  reform  of  abuses  also  sought  in  the  institutions 
of  the  monarchy  for  a  name  which  might  be  op- 
posed to  a  name.  Now,  from  time  immemorial, 
there  has  existed  in  Lisbon,  and  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Portugal,  a  popular  magistracy,  formed  of 
twenty-four  citizens  of  irreproachable  character. 
Every  year,  the  twenty-four  who  are  in  office  no- 
minate, from  among  the  corporations  of  arts  and 
trades,  the  twenty-four  individuals  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  head  of  this 
democratic  council  is  a  plain  artisan,  with  the  title 
of  Judge  of  the  people.  WheYi  the  vessel  of  the  state 
is  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea,  the  authority  of  the  judge 
of  the  people  is  circumscribed  within  a  sphere  far 
beneath  that  in  which  move  the  mighty  of  the  earth ; 
but  in  tempestuous  seasons  he  becomes  a  tribune, 
to  whom  the  monarch  listens,  and  the  voice  of  the 
free  man  then  makes  courtiers  and  ministers  trem- 
ble. In  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  seen  to 
stop  John  the  Foui*th,  by  seizing  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  and  to  tell  him,  that  the  nation  had  not  placed 
him  on  the  throne  to  indulge  his  taste  for  hunting 
and  dissipated  amusements,  but  to  watch  and  to  toil 
for  the  people.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Sixth  Al- 
phonso,  an  energetic  remonstrance  from  this  magis- 
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trate  preserved  to  Portugal  the  sword  of  an  illus- 
trious foreigner,  Schoraberg,  whom  court  intrigues 
were  endeavouring  to  expel  from  the  kingdom.  At 
a  subsequent  perioc^his  intervention  was  necessarj 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  same  Alphonso,  an  ab- 
surd and. frantic  prinee,  and  to  place  it  on  a  head 
more  capable  of  wearing  it. 

Jose  de  Abr6o  Campor,  a  cooper  by  trade,  who, 
in  the  year  1808,  held  at  Lisbon  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  people,  was  not  unworthy  of  his  predecessors. 
Sound  sense  and  ardent  patriotism  were  better  ad- 
visers to  him  than  the  false  science  of  those  who 
deemed  themselves  his  superiors  in  talent.  He  had 
never  been  seen,  like  the  nobles,  and  like  the  reb* 
tions  of  the  Prince,  crowding  to  the  entertainments 
given  by  the  foreigner,  and  celebrating  the  virtues 
of  a  conqueror  who  was  burthening  the  kingdom 
with  war  contributions.  When  the  Portuguese  qui- 
nas  were  effaced  from  the  public  monuments,  he  in- 
sisted upon  retaining  them  on  the  staff  {la  vara)^ 
which  in  the  Peninsula  is  the  emblem  of  civil 
power ;  contending,  and  with  justice,  that  they  were 
not  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  but  of  the 
Portuguese  nation. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  friends  of  liberty 
had  recourse.  They  circulated  among  the  public 
the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  they  had  matured 
in  silence.  Jose  de  Abr^  Campos  took  under  his 
protection  an  act  in  which  were  consecrated  equality 
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of  rights,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  religious  tolera- 
tioD,  and  a  share  of  the  legislative  power  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  When  the  junta 
of  the  three  estates  summonrd  him,  as  well  as 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  judges,  to  sign 
their  petition  to  the  Bmperor,  he  solemnly  pro* 
tested  against  that  act  of  meanness,  and  against  the 
legal  competence  of  those  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up. 
He  presented  the  constitution  under  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  and  as  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  the  people ;  referring  every  thing  farther, 
however,  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  to  be  expressed 
when  it  was  assembled  in  Cortes. 

This  cry  of  liberty  shocked  the  ears  of  the  Duke 
of  Abrantes.  Not  satisfied  with  refusing  his  sanc- 
tion to  ideas  which  were  in  opposition  to  the 
imperial  system,  to  those  who  had  dared  to  pro- 
mulgate them  he  gave  the  name  of  intermeddlers 
and  factious,  quite  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  himself  was  the  child  of  a  revolution.  Jose  de 
Abr^  Campos  was  sent  for  to  head-quarters,  and 
received  a  severe  reprimand,  which  converted  him 
into  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  French. 

The  literary  men,  who  were  suspected  of  having 
assisted  in  forming  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  were 
banished  from  Lisbon.  The  address  of  the  junta, 
provided  with  the  signature  of  the  judge  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  extorted  by  threats,  was  formaUy 
and  duly  declared  to  contain  the  free  and  sponta- 
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neous  wish  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  third  estate 
of  Portugal.  Jose  Sebastiio  de  Saldanha,  a  fidalgo, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  carrying  it  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  at  the  moment  fixed  for  his  departure  the 
communication  with  Spain  was  already  interrupted 
Jose  Sebasti&o  therefore  returned  to  Lisbon,  and  in- 
formed his  employers  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
proceed  farther  than  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  Portu- 
guese awaited  another  futurity. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  various  shades  and 
changes  of  public  opinion.  During  this  ultra  Pyre« 
nean  war,  the  people  were  constantly  despised,  and 
it  was  thought  practicable  to  bend  them  tmder  the 
yoke  of  brute  force.  The  order  of  events  now  leads 
us  to  a  more  extensive  field,  in  which  the  faults  that 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  others  still  worse,  paved 
the  way  for  endless  misfortunes.  Henceforth  the 
campaigns  of  Portugal  will  appear  only  as  episodes 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The  first 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Oironde  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  armies.  The  main  body  fol- 
lowed it.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in 
what  manner  a  complete  subversion  was  effected  by 
its  presence  in  Spain. 
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After  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  Pyrenees 
ceased  to  exist.     The  sixth  article  of  the  secret  con- 
venttoDy  signed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  by 
Doroc  and  Izquierdo,  stipulated  **  that  a  corps  of 
forty  thousand  French  troops  should  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  by  the  20th  of  November  at  the  latest,  to 
be  ready  to  enter  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
into  Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should  send  re- 
inforcements there,  or  should  threaten  it  with  an 
attack.     The  new  corps,  however,  was  not  to  com- 
mence its  march  till  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  mutually  agreed  on  that  point."     Now  Eng- 
land perpetually  threatens  Portugal,  in  this  sense, 
that,  being  mistress  of  the  sea  by  means  of  her  three 
hundred  ships  of  war  and  her  two  hundred  thou- 
sand sailors,  she  becomes,  whenever  she  chooses  it,  a 
frontier  state  to  every  power  possessed  of  sea- coasts, 
and  makes  herself  dreaded  even  when  her  squadrons 
are  absent. 
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While  the  first  corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde 
was  passing  through  Spain,  the  second  was  assem- 
bling at  Bajonne,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four 
thousand  foot,  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  infantry  consisted  of  legions  of  reserve ; 
this  was  the  name  given  to  new  corps,  which  general 
officers,  chosen  in  the  senate,  had  formed,  within 
five  months,  from  the  anticipated  conscription  of 
the  year  1808.  The  legions  of  reserve  varied  from 
the  regiments  of  the  line  by  some  slight  shades  of 
difference  in  their  mode  of  being  organized,  and  in 
their  original  purpose,  which  was  confined  to  guard* 
ing  the  territory  of  the  empire.  The  cavalry  was 
composed  of  squadrons  taken  fi*om  the  depots  of  the 
interior  of  France,*  and  united  in  temporary  rf|;i- 
ments  of  cuirassiers  and  chasseurs. 

Dupont  was  appointed  to  the  command->in-chief 
of  this  army  ;  he  was  only  a  general  of  division,  but 
he  Jiad  recently  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns.  At  the  head  of 
his  stafiT  was  placed  Brigadier-general  L^endre. 
General  Barbou  quitted  the  eleventh  territorial  di- 
vision, to  take  the  first  division  of  infantry ;  VedA 
and  Malher  had  the  two  others.  The  cavalry  was 
entrusted  to  General  Fresia,  formeriy  an  officer  in 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  service,  whom  the  revolutioti 
had  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  French.  Briga* 
dier-general  Dabadie  commanded  the  engineers,  and 
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Brigadier-general  Simon  Faultrier,  the  artillery,  a 
corps  in  which  his  name  stood  recommended  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  hereditary  services. 

On  the  28d  of  November,  1807,  the  second  corps 
of  observation  of  the  Gironde  began  to  enter  Spain. 
In  the  month  of  January  1808,  the  head-quarters 
were  established  at  VaUadolid,  and  the  divisions 
were  cantoned  on  the  Douro,  at  a  little  distance 
from  that  city.  The  General-in-chief  had  orders  to 
keep  detachments  at  Salamanca,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  he  intended  to  advance  upon  Lisbon.  In  this 
position,  the  troops  of  Dupont  might  be  considered 
as  the  reserve  of  those  by  which  Portugal  was  oc- 
cupied. 

Another  army  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Graronne ;  forty-seven  detachments  of  young  infantry 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  the  dep6ts  of  the  rai- 
ments on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  and 
sent  to  Bourdeaux,  on  carriages  provided  before- 
hand at  each  halting-place.  This  manner  of  con- 
veying the  troops  by  post,  shortened  the  road  more 
than  one  half,  and  preserved  the  strength  and  health 
of  the  men.  As  &st  as  the  detachments  arrived, 
they  were  formed  into  temporary  I'egiments  of  in- 
fimtry  and  cavalry,  commanded  by  majors  of  the 
line ;  all  these  arrangements  had  been  previously 
settled  in  the  officer  of  the  minister  for  the  war  de- 
partment. The  temporary  regiments  were  united 
into  brigades  and  divisions ;  the  same  method  was 
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adopted  with  respect  to  the  cavahy ;  the  artillery 
was  supplied  by  the  arsenals  of  Lisle,  Metz,  and  La 
Fere.  This  new  army,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
horse,  and  forty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  was  called 
the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Ocean  ; 
the  Emperor  confided  the  command  o^  it  to  Marshal 
Moncey»  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  republican  armies  in  Spain. 

The  van  of  the  column  passed  the  Bidassoa  on  the 
9th  of  January,  and  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Castile.  The  troops  were  spread  in  the 
three. provinces  of  Biscay.  At  the  head  of  Marshal 
Moncey's  staff  was  Brigadier-general  Harispe,  his 
pupil  and  comrade  in  arms  in  the  former  army  of 
the  western  Pyrenees.  Generals  Musnier  de  la  Con- 
verserie,  Morlot,  and  Gobert,  commanded  the  three 
divisions  of  infantry ;  the  cavalry  was  under  the 
orders  of  Grouchy,  one  of  the  generals  of  division, 
who  had  the  most  splendid  and  well  deserved  repu- 
tation. Brigadier-general  Couin  and  Cazan  headed, 
the  one  the  artillery,  the  other,  the  engineers. 

Accorditig  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  these  two 
armies  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Peninsula,  till  after  a  special  arrangement  had  been 
made  between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid. 
The  consent  of  Charles  IV.  was,  howfever,  presumed, 
because  his  weakness  was  known ;  the  French  go- 
vernment did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  notify  to 
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him  their  march ;  the  number  of  men  which  had 
already  passed  the  Pyrenees  much  exceeded  the 
forty  thousand,  stipulated  in  the  sixth  article  of  the 
secret  convention,  yet  still  the  movement  of  troops 
was  uninterruptedly  contmued,  and  other  disposi- 
tions, which  were  making  on  the  frontiers, .  and  in 
the  interior  of  France,  indicated  the  existence  6f 
vast  projects.  The  third  and  fourth  battalions  of 
those  regiments  which  were  serving  in  Portugal^ 
were  at  St.  Jean-Pied-^ie  Port,  ready  to  penetrate,' 
bv  the  Pass  of  Roncevalles,  into  the  centre  of  Na^* 
varre.  Generals  Verdier  and  Lasalle  formed  two 
strong  divisions,  the  one  of  infantry,  at  Orleans,  the 
other  of  cavalry,  at  Poictiers,  constituted  of  elements 
rimilar  to  those  which  composed  the  corps  of  obserr 
vation  of  the  Ocean.  The  force  at  the  camp  of  Bou-r 
logne,  and  at  other  stations  on  the  coast,  was  dimi^ 
nished ;  the  Swiss  and  foreign  regiments  which  had 
remained  in  the  old  fortresses,  the  last  battalions  of 
the  legions  of  reserve,  and  such  of  the  conscripts  df 
the  year  1808  as  had  till  now  been  undisposed  vk 
were  all  put  in  motion  towards  the  acting  armies  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  same  destination  was  given  to 
four  thousand  veteran  soldiers  of  the  departmental 
companies,  instituted  for  the  police  of  the  interior. 
Tq^  set  the  artillery  equipages  expeditiously  on  foot» 
the  arsenals  of  the  fortresses,  between  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  and  the  frontiers,  displayed  all  at  once 
a  degree  of  activity  to  which  they  had  been  utiac- 
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customed  for  a  century.     Bayonne  became  a  highly 
important  place  of  depot 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  chain, 
Perpignan  was  destined  to  {day  a  similar  pert, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  There,  also,  was  formed 
an  array. ;  but  there,  the  sending  of  succours  into 
Portugal  could  not  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  be- 
ing assembled.  The  corps  of  observation  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees  was  composed  of  Neapolitan,  Ita* 
lian,  and  French  troops,  drawn  from  Italy,  to  the 
number  of  eleven  thousand  infantry,  seventeen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  eighteen  cannon.  Duhesme,  one 
of  the  ddest  generals  of  division,  had  the  command 
of  it;  under  his  orders  were  placed  the  Italian  gene- 
ral Lecchi,  who  had  led  the  troops  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  the  French  General  Chabran,  who  was 
ealled  from  Toulouse,  where  he  conunanded  the 
tenth  territorial  military  division. 

The  bringing  into  the  field  so  lai^  a  portion  of 
the  national  forces  was  accomplished  without  making 
any  apparent  stir.  Foreigners  were  not  aware  of  it ; 
the  natives  hardly  perceived  it ;  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  did  not  suspend  the  activity  of  the  prepa- 
rations. That  Prince  spent  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
year  1807  in  visiting  the  kingdom  of  Italy:  we  have 
already  spoken  of  his  journey,  and  we  shall  recur  to 
it  again,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  events  of 
our  history.  At  three  hundred  leagues  from  his  ca- 
pital. Napoleon  gave  the  impulse  to  the  political  ma- 
chine, as  if  he  had  been  presiding  in  the  council  of 
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his  ministers ;  and  the  motion  was  communicated 
through  all  the  ramifications  which  he  had  prepared. 
On  seeing  the  celerity  with  which  he  was  served  by 
enthusiam  and  fear,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that,  as  in  France  all  was  conceived  by  a  single 
head,  so  was  all  executed  by  a  single  arm. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  summoned  into 
service  eighty  thousand  conscripts  of  1809-  The  in- 
terview at  Tilsit  seemed  to  have  guaranteed,  for 
many  years,  the  peace  of  the  Continent.  What 
pcvwerful  consideration,  then,  could  it  be,  that  could 
induce  the  Grovemment  to  rend  so  many  children 
fh>m  Uieir  mothers,  so  many  hands  from  agriculture 
and  the  arts  ?  ^'  The  necessity,''  said  the  ministers 
of  Napoleon,*  **  of  having  considerable  means  on 
every  point  of  attack,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  that  might  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  war  into  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Indies.'*  According  to  the  opinion  of  one  of 
them,  ^  A  common-place  policy  would  have  led  the 
Emperor  to  disarm,  but  such  a  policy  would  be  the 
scourge  of  France."  According  to  the  other — "  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  an  army  in  Portugal.  The 
Spaniards  entertained  fears  for  Cadiz,  as  well  as 
for  Ceuta;  it  was  against  that  part  of  the  world  that 
the  English  seemed  inclined  to  direct  their  secret 
expeditions.    "  They  have,'*  said  he,  *^  landed  con- 

*  See  the  reports  of  the  minister  of  the  war  and  foreign  de- 
pactments,  in  the  Monitenr  of  the  34th  of  January,  1808. 
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siderable  forces  at  Gibraltar ;  they  have  united  in 
that  quarter  the  troops  which  were  expelled  from 
the  Levant,  and  a  part  of  those  which  thej  had  col- 
lected in  Sicily.  Their  cruising  squadrons  on  the 
Spanish  coast  have  become  more  vigilant ;  they  seem 
desirous  to  avenge  on  that  kingdom  the  reverses 
which  they  have  sustained  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  his  Majesty  should  fix.  his 
attention  on  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.*" 

Napoleon  did  not  lose  sight  of  it.  In  the  month 
of  February,  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  en- 
tered Catalonia.  Two  battalions  of  the  second  r^- 
ment  of  infantry,  commanded  by  the  general-of-bri- 
gade  Nicolas,  halted  at  Figuieras,  under  pretence  of 
waiting  there  for  a  great  personage,  who,  it  was  whis- 
pered, was  the  Emperor.  There  were  no  barracks 
in  the  town.  The  General  required  to  be  allowed 
to  lodge  his  troops  above,  in  the  citadel  of  San  Fer- 
nando, which  is  the  most  modem  of  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses, and  the  most  difficult  to  take.  The  Governor 
was  a  decrepit  old  man,  and  his  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  Walloon  guards  and  artillery-men. 
.  He  admitted  the  French.  On  the  ensuing  day,  Ni- 
colas continued  his  march,  tv^ith  one  of  the  batta- 
lions, and  Major  Piat,  who  remained  with  the  other, 
obliged  the  Spanish  garrison  to  descend  into  the  town. 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  army  arrived 
at  Barcelona.  Duhesme,  the  General-in-chief,  an- 
nounced that  his  soldiers  would  continue  their 
march  to  Valencia,  at  the  expiration  of  two  days. 
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The  capital  of  Catalonia  is  defended  by  two  for- 
tresses ;  the  citadel,  a  regular  pentagon,  constructed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  the  dty,  and  the  Castle  of  Mont  Joui,  situ- 
ated to  the  south  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  which  over- 
looks .  the  city,  the  port,  and  the  country.     On  the 
l6th  of  February  the  foreign  troops  were  under 
arms,  on  pretence. of  being  inspected  before  their  de- 
parture, which,  it  was  said,  was  to  take  pli^e  on  the 
morrow.    Lecchi  ranged  his  Italians  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, with  their  backs  to  the  fortifications.    All  the 
idlers  of  Barcelona,  and  even  the  Spanish  soldiers  of 
the  guard,  hastened  to  the  review.     While  they 
were  listening  to  the  music,  and  their  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  minute  vigilance  with  which  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  General  himself,  examined  every  part 
of  the  dress,  two  companies  of  the  right,  leaving 
their  knapsacks  on  the  ground,  slipped  behind  the 
line,  turned  short  brfore  the  citadel  gate,  and  cover- 
ed the  drawbridge  before  there  was  time  to  raise  it 
Lecchi  came  up  at  full  gaUop,  followed  by  his  staff. 
He  called  out  to  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  he  meant 
to  pay  a  visit  to  their  commandant,  and  that  the  two 
companies  were  there  to  serve  as  his  escort.  During 
this  parley  two  battalions  advanced,  and  the  whole 
line  seemed  about  to  move.    The  Italians  were  mas- 
ters of  the  citadel. 

.The  rock  of  Mont-Joui  was  too  difficult  of  access 
to  allow  of  the  troops  reaching  it  unperceived.  Du- 
hesme,  therefore,  went  to  Count  d'Ezpeleta  de  Vey re. 
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captain  general  of  the  province.*  *'  My  troops  oc- 
cupy your  citadel,"  said  be ;  *'  open  instantly  the 
gates  of  Mont  Joui ;  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
ordered  me  to  put  garrisons  into  your  fortresses.  If 
you  hesitate,  I  will  declare  war  against  Spain,  and 
you  will  be  responsible  to  your  sovereign  and  to 
your  country,  for  the  ttHrents  of  blood  which  your 
resistance  will  cause  to  be  shed."  The  name  of 
Napoleon  produced  its  accustomed  effect.  The 
Spanish  general  was  old  and  timid ;  the  sole  order 
which  his  government  had  given  to  him  was,  to 
avoid  every  step  which  could  endanger  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  good  understanding  with  France.  He 
gave  up  the  keys  of  Mont*Joui,  and  Duhesme  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  master  of  Catalonia. 

Thus,  without  a  blow  having  been  struck,  the  laig- 
est  city  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  French, — that  city,  which,  a  century  before, 
when  all  ihe  rest  of  Spain  had  been  subjugated,  had 
contended  singly  against  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  means  which  were  employed  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it,  there  was,  a  mixture  of  the  craft  of 
weakness  and  the  arrogance  of  strength.  With  res- 
pect to  Pampeluna  and  Saint  Sebastian,  stratagena 
only  was  employed. 

The  general  of  brigade  Darmagnac  had  led  into 

*  In  Spain^  Cnptain-general  of  a  province  is  an  office.  Captain 
general  of  the  army  is  a  rank. 
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Navarre,  by  the  pass  of  Roncevalles,  three  French 
battalions ;  namely,  one  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of 
infantry,  one  of  the  forty-seventh,  and  one  of  the 
seventieth.  The  gates  of  Pampdmia  were  opened 
to  him  as  to  a  friend ;  but  the  military  authority 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Marquis 
of  Valle  Santoro,  who  had  defended  the  castle  of 
fiall^arde  during  the  revolution  ;  and  the  battalion 
of  the  Tarragona  volunteers,  seven  hundred  strong, 
which  was  quartered  in  the  citadel,  did  the  whole 
duty  of  the  place.  Since  Cardinal  Don  Francisco 
CSsneros,  r^ent  of  Castile,  dismantled  all  the  for- 
tresses of  Navarre,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital, 
it  has  been  a  received  opinion  that  he  who  is  master 
of  Pampeluna  is  master  of  the  province.  To  be 
master  of  Pampeluna,  it  was  necessary  to  seize  upon 
the  citadel.  That  fortress,  built  by  Philip  II.,  con- 
tained the  magazines  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Thither,  on  certain  days,  the  French  soldiers  went, 
in  their  great  coats  and  caps,  and  without  arms,  to 
reoeive  provisions ;  the  Spanish  troops  kept  a  strict 
guard,  and  never  failed  to  keep  the  drawbridges  up, 
while  the  distribution  was  going  forward. 

In  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February,  Darmagnac 
collected  a  hundred  grenadiers  at  his  own  quarters, 
which,  not  without  a  design  in  so  doing,  he  had 
established  on  the  parade  which  separates  the  cita- 
del from  the  city.  They  entered  their  General's 
dwelling,  one  after  the  other,  with  their  muskets 
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and  cartridges,  and  in  profound^  silence.  On  the 
sixteenth,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  CGTvbff^  of 
sixty  men  was  dispatched  for  provisions  as  usnal ;  bat 
it  was  under  the  command  of  an  intelligent  and  reso>- 
lute  officer,  chief  of  battalion  Robert  of  the  seventieth 
regiment.  Under  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  quar-* 
ter-^master,  the  men  of  the  corvee  halted,  part  of 
them  on  the  drawbridge,  the  others  in  the  advanced 
work.  It  rained :  some  of  them  entered  the  guard- 
house for  shelter.  At  a  given  signal  they  darted  on 
the  muskets  which  were  piled  in  the  rack.  Two  of 
the  sentinels  were  disarmed.  The  Spaniards  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  French  who  filled  the  guard-house. 
Those  who  strove  to  defend  themselves  received 
blows  from  the  but*ends  of  the  muskets.  The  gre- 
nadiers which  had  been  ambushed  in  the  house  of 
the  general  now  came  running  up.  They  imme- 
diately seized  on  a  bastion,  containing  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  commanded  the  moat  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  citadel.  The  grenadiers  were  closely 
followed  by  the  battalion  of  the  forty-seventh,  whidi 
was  quartered  not  far  off.  The  rampart  was  com- 
pletely lined  with  French,  before  the  .Spanish  garri- 
son, which  was  shut  up  in  the  barracks,  had  thought  of 
defensive  measures.  Darmagnac  informed  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  council  of  Navarre,  that,  as  he  should 
probably  make  some  stay  at  Pampeluna,  he  had,  in 

•  Corvee  was  the  name  given  by  the  French  soldiers  to  a 
detachment  which  was  ordered  out  for  a  coryee^  that  is  to  say, 
for  any  labour  or  service  out  of  the  line  of  strictly  military  duty. 
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order  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  troops,  been  obliged 
to  put  iuto  the  citadel  a  battalioD,  which  should 
do  duty  io  conjunction  with  the  national  garrison. 
This  slight  change,  far  from  diminishing  the  present 
good  understanding^,  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  the  reciprocally 
faithful  allies. 

Bonds  of  this  nature  were  drawn  closer  every  day. 
Brigadier-general  Thouvenot  was  sent  to  Saint 
Sebastian^  with  orders  to  collect,  in  a  depot,  the  sol- 
diers who  were  separately  rejoining  their  corps  in 
Spain.  Tfai?  depdt,  having  become  very  numerous 
in  a  short  time,  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress, 
before  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  detachments 
from  the  King's  and  the  African  Spanish  regiments, 
was  aware  of  it. 

It  was  thus  that  the  French  obtained  the  mastery 
of  San  Fernando  de  Figuieras,  Barcelona,  Pampe- 
Inna,  and  Saint  Sebastian  ;  and,  having  these,  their 
nnlitary  operations  in  the  Peninsula  were  established 
upon  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  troops  which  took  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna, 
hfliving  been  relieved  by  battalions  from  France,  they 
fbrmed  a  junction  with  others  in  Biscay,  and  the 
whole  marched  into  Castile,  under  the  orders  of  Ge- 
neral Merle.  During  the  month  of  March,  the  bri- 
gade of  fusileers  of  the  imperial  guard,  three  thou- 
sand horse,  taken  from  the  dep6ts  of  the  gendarmes 
d^elite,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  mamelukes,  and  light 
horse  of  Berg  and  of  Poland,  and  a  considerable 
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equipage  of  artillery,  passed  the  Bidassoa.  Tlus 
movemeDt  was  operated  sinmltaneously  with  that 
o[  the  reserves  of  Orleans,  Poietiers,  and  Bayonne, 
which  completed  their  organization  while  on  the 
inarch,  and  which  were  replaced  by  other  re- 
serves,  stationed  at  intervals  on  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean.  The  whole  of  these  troops,  nnder  the  or- 
ders of  Marshal  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  one  of 
the  four  Colonels-general  of  the  imperial  guard, 
constituted  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  which  was  nineteen  thousand  strong,  ex* 
elusive  of  six  thousand  infiintry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, of  the  guard. 

The  mask  was  now  thrown  off;  the  interested 
observers,  whom  Spain  had  received  as  allies,  still 
dissembled  their  projects;  but  they  no  longer  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  accomplish  them.  Of  the  fortresses  recently  oc* 
cupied,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  ramparts  to  be 
armed,  and  the  magazines  to  be  filled.  As  there 
was  not  a  single  fortified  place  on  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  orders  were  given  to  re- 
sitore  and  put  into  a  defensible  state  the  old  castles 
of  Pancorvo  and  Bui^os.  The  arsenals  of  Bayonne, 
of  Perpignan,  of  Pampeluna,  and  of  Barcelona,  were 
called  into  more  extensive  and  active  exertion  than 
they  had  been  for  a  century  before,  even  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  the  French  frontier  towns 
several  thousand  rations  of  biscuit  were  baked,  a 
part  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  fortresses. 
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On  the  different  iiiies  of  operation  the  convents  were 
transformed  into  barracks  and  hospitals;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  convoys  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
yiaions,  trains  of  artillery,  and  officers  riding  post 
to  explore  and  to  give  in  their  reports*  From  the 
Bidassoa  to  the  Douro  the  country  was  covered 
with  soildiers ;  the  towns,  even  the  small  ones,  had 
almost  all  of  them  French  conimandants.  The  po- 
lice slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  autho* 
rities  into  those  of  the  new  comers ;  a  few  national 
battalions,  thinly  scattered  amidst  the  inundation  of 
foreign  troops,  were  rendered  powerless ;  and,  even 
after  the  surprising  of  the  fortresses,  their  Govern- 
ment left  them  without  direction  and  without  orders* 
Those  must,  indeed,  have  been  hardened  in  their 
blindness,  who,  in  such  a  vast  display  of  forces, 
would  still  see  only  the  passac^e  of  an  army  for  a 
p«6cd»  .pemtio;  SpTL  invaded,  L  d>e 
progressive  invasion  had  been  calculated  with  the 
object  of  destro}ring  the  means  of  resistance  before 
they  could  be  united  and  brought  to  bear. 

Napoleon,  however,  had  not  measured  the  extent 
of  the  career  which  he  would  have  to  run  :  he 
thought  it  possible  to  conquer  Spain  without  having 
to  fight  against  the  Spaniards.  The  troops  who  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  had  neither  the  consistency  nor 
the  vigour  which  are  requisite  for  high  enterprises ; 
the  materiel  from  which  they  were  formed  was  the 
refrise  of  the  great  armies  which  remained  undimi- 
nished in  the  presence  of  Europe :  the  officers  were  of 
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two  kinds;  the  one,  torn  fi*om  the  depdts,  where 
they  were  waiting  to  be  disbanded  or  put  on  halt* 
pay,  and  discontented  at  being  kept  under  ttieir 
colours,  notwithstanding  their  incapability  and  their 
infirmities ;  the  others,  very  young,  just  from  school, 
whose  inexperience  stood  in  need  of  being  guided  by 
good  examples.  There  were  few  non-oommissioned 
officers,  and  few  subjects  from  which  they  could  be 
made ;  the  cavalry  consisted  of  nothing  but  young 
soldiers  and  young  horses.  The  in&ntry  was  not 
composed  of  homogeneous  elements;  one  battalion 
had  only  four  or  six  companies,  while  another,  which 
stood  next  to  it  in  the  order  of  battle,  had  eight  or 
ten.^  After  the  legions  of  reserve  and  the  tempo- 
rary corps,  supplementary  regiments  had  been  cre- 
ated ;  then  came  marching  regiments,  in  which  were 
crowded  together  the  forgotten  or  neglected  detadi- 
ments,  the  returned  deserters,  and  the  men  from  the 
hospitals.     No  corporate  spirit,  no  tMt>ud  feeling  of 

*  During  the  campaign  of  1808,  the  battalions  of  the  first 
Corps  of  Obserration  of  the  Gironde,  which  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  Peninsolay  preserved  ten  companies ;  the  Hatt^^KoTtir 
of  the  Legions  of  Reserve  were  of  eight,  those  of  the  temporary 
regiments  had  but  four ;  lastly,  the  battalions  of  the  light  in- 
fantry  and  infantry  of  the  line  were  organized  in  six.  This 
medley  disappeared  in  the  second  campaign.  The  corps  in 
every  branch  of  the  service  received  the  same  formation ;  that  is, 
for  the  infSBtntry  six  companies  per  battalion,  conformably  to  the 
imperial  decree  of  Feb.  18,  1808.  There  was  no  longer  any  in- 
equality, except  among  the  marcliing  battalions  and  squadrons, 
which  were  formed  for  the  moment  from  materials  brought 
together  by  chance. 
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acquired  glory,  vivified  these  a^egations,  formed 
to-day,  to  be  dissolved  to-morrow ;  the  soldiers  did 
not  see  the  standards  of  their  country  waving  over 
thdr  heads.  Unacquainted  with  each  other;  un- 
JEnown  to  their  officers,  whose  names  even  they 
knew  not;  taken  little  care  of;  badly  subsisted, 
and  irr^ularly  paid ;  their  existence  was  fluctuat- 
ing and  precarious,  like  that  of  the  ephemeral  corps 
<^  which  they  formed  a  part. 

The  capacity  of  the  leaders  was  relied  on,  to  make 
up  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  which  were  en- 
trusted to  them.  The  General-of-division  Mouton, 
the  Emperor^s  aid-de-camp,  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
Whcde  army  who  best  understood  the  organizing  and 
training  of  troops,  was  chosen  to  inspect  the  tempo* 
rary  laments.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  al- 
lowed the  soldiers  to  be  taught  their  exercise  dur- 
ing the  winter;  and  Frenchmen  will  learn  in  a  fort- 
night that  which  recruits  of  other  nations  cannot 
make  themselves  masters  of  in  less  than  three  months. 
They*  amused  the  Spaniards  by  the  semblance  of 
war,  while  waiting  till  they  could  terrify  them  by 
the  reality.  On  the  8th  of  March,  while  the  men 
were  practising  musketry  firing,  at  Valladolid,  Gene- 
ral Malher  was  killed  by  an  awkward  conscript, 
who  shot  him  with  the  ramrod,  which  he  had  care* 
lessly  left  in  his  piece :  he  was  the  first  of  the  ge- 
neral officers  who  bedewed  with  his  blood  that  soil 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  to  be  thickly  strewed 
with  the  corpses  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
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The  corps  of  troops  which  had  suocessitrely  en* 
tered  the  Peninsula,  formed  so  many  distinct  armies, 
each  of  which  had  its  general,  its  staff,  and  its  ad- 
ministration. When  the  moment  arrived  at  whidi 
they  were  to  be  made  to  act  together,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  them  a  head ;  acconfingly.  Prince  Mnrat, 
Grand-duke  of  Berg,  set  off  for  Spain,  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  almost  alone;  but  before  him  and  after  him 
marched  three  or  four  hundred  single  officers,  of 
all  ranks,  war  commissaries,  employed  in  the  ad<- 
ministrative  service.  Many  of  them,  who  had  pre^ 
viously  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  army,  were 
now  called  on  duty  again,  without  having  applied 
for  it  D'Hennie,  the  Inspector«in'-chief  of  reviews, 
was  appointed  Commissary'-general  of  the  French 
armies  in  Spain.  The  Generals-of«division  Lari* 
boissiere  and  Lery  were  nominated  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  artillery  and  the  engineers. 
The  6eneral-of-division  Augustus  Belliard  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  staff. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Bei^  arrived  at  Burgos  on 
the  ISth  of  March  ;  his  instructions  directed  him  to 
march  the  army  on  Madrid,  to  keep  on  the  watch, 
and  in  all  unforeseen  cases  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  troops.  The  Emperor 
will  follow  him  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  will 
pass  the  Pyrenees ;  what  he  will  decree  with  re- 
spect to  Spain  no  one  can  foresee,  nor  does  he  him- 
self yet  know.     Thus  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  is 
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placed  at  the  mercj  of  a  foreigner.  Where  is 
the  monarch,  where  are  the  princes,  the  ministers, 
the  nobles,  who  will  save  it  in  these  alarming 
times? 

In  our  introduction  we  have  exhibited  the 
weak  monarch  whom  his  priyate  virtues,  and  the 
innate  respect  of  the  Spaniards  for  rojaltj,  could 
hardly  save  from  public  contempt ;  the  Queen  de* 
spised  and  hated,  because  she  had  given  the  fa* 
▼ourite  to  Spain ;  the  favourite,  loaded  at  once  with 
his  own  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times ;  the 
noUes  of  the  higher  class  divided  into  two  parts^ 
the  most  numerous  of  which  crouched  at  the  feet  of 
the  dispenser  of  fiivours,  while  the  others  declaimed 
against  abuses,  some  from  patriotism,  but  almost  all 
because  they  did  not  benefit  by  them.  Nor  have 
we  n^Iected  to  point  out  the  high  degree  of  eleva^ 
tion  at  which  the  national  character  sustained  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  degraded  state  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  depression  of  the  upper  class. 

The  scandalous  power  of  favourites  has  almost  al- 
ways introduced  discord  into  the  families  of  kings. 
The  discontented,  whose  number  increased  daily 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  collected  round  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  sought  to  direct  his  councils. 
The  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos, 
and  Don  Juan  Escoiquiz,  one  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  of  Toledo,  were  the  three  chief  per- 
sonages of  this  party.  The  Duke  of  Infantado 
was  considered  a    nobleman  full    of  honour    and 
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patriotism.  This  was  not  enough  in  difficult  times^ 
which  require  long-sighted  views.  The  son  of  a 
German  mother,  and  brought  up  at  Paris,  he  had 
lost  among  foreigners  the  Castiliaa  gravity,  without 
acquiring  in  exchange  the  liveliness  of  conception 
and  the  universal  aptitude  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  people  amidst  whom 
he  had  received  his  first  impressions.  San  Carlos 
had  been  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Astnrias.  He 
was  said  to  be  very  reserved  and  circumspect  The 
canon  Escoiquiz,  who  had  been  the  Prince's  tutcM*, 
had  more  influence  than  the  other  two  over  the 
mind  of  his  royal  pupil.  A  man  of  probity  and 
learning,  he  had,  without  a  call  to  it,  quitted  the 
career  of  literature,  in  which  he  was  quite  at  home« 
to  throw  himself  into  the  labyrinth  of  politics,  where 
a  confiding  disposition  and  a  narrow  genius  con- 
demned him  to  remain  always  a  novice.  The 
Prince  of  the  Peace  dreaded  his  ascendancy,  and 
exaggerating  in  his  own  mind  the  merit  of  Escoi- 
quiz,  he  had  long  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
court.  A  circnimstance,  however,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee,  at  length  brought  him  forward. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  barely 
twenty-three,  had  been  left  a  widower  sixteen 
months  before,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  Instigated  by  Godoy,  the 
King,  his  father,  wished  him  to  choose  as  his  second 
consort,  Donna  Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  sister  of 
the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.     There  was 
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notbiDg  derogatory  in  this  marriage,   for  the  in- 
tended bride  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Philip  V., 
and  the  name  of  Infanta  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
her  dignity ;  but  the  young  Prince  felt  exasperated 
against  an  arrangement,  the  effect  of  ^hich  would 
be  to  bring  him  more  into  contact  with  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  and^  as  the 
scovii^  of  the  monarchy.     His  advisers  approved  of 
his  just  repi^ance.     To  deliver  him  from  being 
thus  beset  by  the  King  and  the  favourite,  the  happy 
idea  was  suggested  to  him,  of  asking  from  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  a  wife  of  his  family,  or  of  his 
choice.    That  monarch,  it  was  said,  would  be  flattered 
by  a  mark  of  condescension  which  secured  the  du- 
rability of  his  preponderance  in  Spain.     A  Princess 
of  the  imperial  blood  would  serve  as  an  aegis  to 
Ferdinand  against  the  in&tuation  of  his  parents,  and 
against  the  attacks  of  Grodoy. 

Francis  de  Beauhamais  was  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid.  If  he  were  not  the  author  of  this 
project,  at  least  he  seconded  it  with  an  eagerness 
which  was  not  wholly  disinterested.  It  was  from 
the  greatness  of  the  Empress  Josephine  that  Beau- 
hamais principally  derived  his  conseqbence,  as  being 
the  eldest  brother  of  her  first  husband.  Among  the 
admowledged  members  of  the  imperial  dynasty, 
there  was  no  marriageable  Princess  of  the  name  of 
Bonaparte.  It  might,  therefore,  well  be  imagined 
that  Napoleon  would  choose  from  the  family  of  his 
Mnfe  the  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  first  raising 

VOL.   II.  K 
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her  to  the  rank  of  a  Princess,  as  had  latterly  been 
done  for  the  hereditary  Grrand J)uchess  of  Baden ; 
and,  in  the  ambassador's  dream,  it  was  settled,  that 
the  one  of  the  Empress's  nieces,  who  has  since  maiv 
ried  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  would  some  day  ascend 
the  Spanish  throne. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1807,  Ferdinand,  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  King  and  Queen,  addressed 
his  request  to  Napcdeon.*  As  his  domestic  esta- 
Uishment  was  full  of  the  creatures  and  spies  of 
Godoy,  the  latter  did  not  long  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  letter*  He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
application  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  a  foreign 
sovereign  be  considered  as  an  offisnce  against  the 
regal  and  paternal  authori^.  Departing  fbr  the 
jfirst  time  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the  decen- 
cies of  his  rank,  Charles  IV.  took  it  into  his  head  to 
imitate  Philip  II. ;  the  monarch  whom,  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, assuredly  he  the  least  resemUed.  At  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  his  body-guards  he  arrested  his 
son,  disarmed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  confined 
him  in  an  apartment  of  that  evil-omened  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  still  fiiU  of  the  remembrances  of  the 
unfortunate  Don  Carlos. 

The  Prince  was  not  suffered  to  communicate  wkh 
any  person  whatever.  His  prison  was  surrounded 
by  sentinels.     His  papers  were  all  examined ;  among 


•  See  Notes  and  Hlugtratioiu,  No.  XVIII.  at  the  end  of 
Tolume. 
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them  were  found  full  powers^  written  entirely  in 
Ferdinand's  hand,  with  a  black  seal,  and  a  blank  for 
the  date,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Infantado  was  in* 
vested  with  the  title  of  Generalissimo,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  new  CSastile,  to  take,  in  case  of 
the  King  s  death,  such  measures  as  should  be  deemed 
useful  to  the  monarchy ;  and  two  memorials,  com- 
posed by  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  and  copied  by  the 
Prince,  tending  to  enlighten  the  King,  with  respect 
to  the  abuses  of  the  government  of  fhe  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  marriage  which 
was  projected  by  the  latter.  Among  the  papers  was 
likewise  found  a  cypher,  which  the  late  Princess  of 
Asturias  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  her  corres- 
pondence with  the  Queen  of  Naples,  her  mother. 

Charles  IV.  ordered  the  council  of  Castile  to  take 
these  documents  into  its  consideration,  and  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  persons  whose  names  were  impli- 
cated in  them.  To  the  nation  and  to  Europe  he 
held  up  his  son  as  a  parricide.*  This  accusation 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Ferdinand  had 
never  conceived  the  horrible  project  of  cutting  short 
the  days  of  the  authors  of  his  existence.  The  im- 
fnrudence  of  his  conduct  may  be  naturally  exi^ained 
by  the  ambition  of  those  about  him,  and  by  the  fears 
with  which  they  inspired  him,  as  to  the  attempts 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  King,  Godoy  might 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No,  XIX.  at  the  end  of  this 
T6luflile. 
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make,  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and, 
perhaps,  even  to  place  himself  on  it. 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  trial  at 
the  Escurial  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Maria  Louisa 
hated  her  son  with  all  the  hatred  of  an  adulterous 
mother.  Charles  IV.  saw  and  thought  only  with  the 
eyes  and  will  of  his  favourite.  But  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon was  mixed  with  this  affair.  The  extreme 
danger  which  would  be  incurred,  by  wounding 
the  susceptibiliVjr  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  salva- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Terrified  at  the  part  which  the 
French  Ambassador  had  taken  in  this  intrigue,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  speedily  repented  of  having  bla- 
zoned it  to  the  world,  and  hastened  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceedings.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  made 
to  sign  a  declaration  of  repentance,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Godoy.  He  owned  himself  guilty,  impeached 
his  accomplices,  and  promised  unalterable  friendship 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  At  this  price,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  his  friends  were  dispersed  in 
various  places  of  banishment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November,  1807.  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
then  just  concluded,  but  the  time  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  King  of  Spain's  ratification  of  it  had  not 
yet  elapsed.  The  army  of  General  Junot  was  pass- 
ing through  Old  Castile.  The  friends  of  Ferdinand 
gave  out  that  it  would  take  the  road  of  Madrid. 
Thb  report,  joined  with  the  declared  enmity  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  filled  the  mind  of  Grodoy  with 
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firesh  alarms.  He  countermanded  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  corps  which  were  intended  to  co-operate 
in  the  invasion  of  Portugal^  as  he  did  not  wish  the 
troops  to  be  at  a  distance,  while  he  was  in  doubt  as 
to  the  disposition  of  France. 

The  Emperor  cared  as  little  about  Ferdinand  as 
he  did  about  Grodoy.  He  had  no  share  in  the  in- 
trigues which  divided  the  royal  family ;  but  he  could 
already  perceive  that,  at  a  later  period,  those  in- 
trigues would  favour  his  political  views.  At  present, 
his  thoughts  were  solely  occupied  with  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  against  Lisbon.  What  would  become 
of  Junot*s  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  already  far 
advanced  in  the  Peninsula,  in  case  the  succours  of 
the  allies  should  fail  them,  or  the  Portuguese  should 
determine  to  resist  ? — The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was, 
for  the  moment,  put  in  heart  again,  when  he  learned 
to  what  the  immediate  pretensions  of  the  Emperor 
were  confined.  .  No  time  was  lost  in  sending  to  Paris 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  Generals  Carafia,  Solano,  and 
Taranco,  to  enter  Portugal.  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Alps. 

.  This  journey  to  Italy  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  approaching  catastrophe  of  Spain.  The  French 
troops  occupied  Tuscany.  The  infant  King  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  the  Queen  regent,  his  mother,  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  a  crown  which  they  had  not  renounced, 
and  to  return  to  the  foot  of  the  paternal  throne, 
there  to  wait,  till  those  who  made  the  recent  ar- 
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Cisco  de  Paula,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  only  one  for  whom  he  felt  any  tenderness.  At 
other  times,  he  resolved  upon  purchasing  landed  pro- 
perty in  France,  that  he  might  secure  to  his  bastards 
the  means,  of  subsistence  after  his  decease.*  The 
illusions  of  popularity,  which  had  so  long  delighted 
him,  ceased  to  fascinate  his  mind ;  on  the  one 
side,  was  the  King,  old,  infirm,  and  bowed  down  to 
the  earth  with  vexations ;  on  the  other,  the  king- 
dom invaded  by  the  armies  of  a  Prince  whose  inten- 
tions were  more  than  suspicious.  What  would  be 
his  fate,  in  case  Napoleon  should  withdraw  his  pro- 
tecting hand,  and  give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  ?  To  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  misfortunes,  the  shelter  which  he  had  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  lost ;  for 
that  inauspicious  treaty,  which  had  introduced  the 
French  troops  into  the  Peninsula,  was  thenceforth 
considered  as  null  and  void,  and  existed  only  as  an 
historical  document.  Instead  of  thinking  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  now 
dreamt  of  nothing  but  the  scaffold. 

On  the  brink  of  a  precipice  it  is  not  possible  to 
stop  at  will.  '  Napoleon  took  pleasure  in  prolonging 
the  belief  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  its  security.  He 
sent,  by  one  of  his  chamberlains,  as  a  present  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  twelve  horses  of  the  greatest 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XX.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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beauty.     He  wrote  to  Giarles  IV.  that  he  purposed 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  to  settle  together  amicably 
and  without  the  intervention  of  diplomatic  forms, 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     This  frankness 
and  these  gracious  attentions  quieted  the  fears  of 
the  C!ourt  of  Madrid.    To  render  still  more  favour- 
able the  dispositions  of  his  powerful  ally,  the  King 
requested  that  the  Emperor  would  grant  one  of  his 
relations  as  a  wife  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias.     The 
disastrous  circumstances  of  the  period,  and  the  pre- 
sentiment of  his  impenduig  fiEdl,  induced  Godoy  him- 
self to  advise  a  measure,  against  which,  four  months 
before,  he  had  manifested  so  much  aversion.     No 
longer  hoping  to  come  a  victor  out  of  the  contest, 
and  resigned  to  meet  half  way  an  evil  which  was  in- 
evitable, he  prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  so*- 
licit  for  a  French  princess,  but  also  to  abdicate,  as 
soon  as  the  marriage  should  have  secured  the  crown 
in  his£EUD]ly. 

Powerless  palliative  of  almost  incurable  ills  ! 
Matters  became  more  entangled  every  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  1808,  Don  Eugenio 
Izquierdo  at  last  quitted  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
neglected,  and  even  repulsed,  ever  since  Grodoy  had 
ceased  to  be  necessary.  He  brought  to  Madrid  a  se- 
ries of  notes,  drawn  up  from  the  verbal  communi- 
cations which,  with  long  intervals  between  them, 
had  been  made  to  him  by  Duroc,  the  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  vice 
grand  elector.     ^*  The  Emperor  was  desirous  to 
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exchange  Portugal  for  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Ebro,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenienoe  of  a  ini« 
litarjr  road  through  Castile.  His  Majesty  wished 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  traffic  freely  and  re- 
ciprocally in  the  colonies  of  each  of  the  two  powers, 
on  paying  the  same  duties  as  native  subjects.  A 
new  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  seemed  to  him  to 
be  necessary,  to  link  Spain  more  dosely  with  the 
continental  system.  The  peace  of  his  empire  was 
interested  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne  being  settled  in  an  irrevocable  manner.  His 
Majesty  was  disposed  to  allow  the  King  to  ass .  joe 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  to  give  his 
niede  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias ;  but 
this  marriage  must  be  the  object  of  a  special  nego^ 
tiation." 

Thus,  these  propositions,*  unseemly  as  they  were, 
were  not  an  ultimatum.  Izquierdo  was  too  tho- 
roughly versed  in  intrigue,  not  to  have  at  length 
discovered  that  Napoleon  was  deceiving  every  body, 
and  meant  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Peninsula  as  he 
pleased.  His  journey  home,  therefore,  was  less  with 
the  view  to  continue  a  negotiation,  in  the  success  of 
which  he  was  not  simple  enough  to  believe,  than  to 
warn  his  protector,  who  was  seriously  endangered^ 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  masters.    When  the 

*  These  propositions  became  public^  having  been  more  hOly 
developed,  m  a  despatch  which  Don  Engenio  Izquierdo  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  but  which  was  opened  by 
these  for  whom  it  was  noi  intended. 
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news  came  of  the  surprisal  of  the  foitresaes,  he  was 
still  at  Madrid.  The  FreRch  troops  were  preparing 
to  make  a  great  movement  into  the  interior  and 
towards  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  had  set  off  from  Paris,  to  take  the 
conmiand  of  them,  till  the  Emperor  in  person  could 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  There  was, 
consequently,  no  longer  a  hope  of  coming  to  an 
accommodation  with  a  rapacious  conqueror,  who 
grasped  at  every  thing  that  was  accessible  to  him, 
and  whose  power  had  hitherto  been  boundless.  Af* 
ter  fifteen  years  of  servitude,  disguised  under  the 
name  of  alliance,  the  sole  return  for  fleets  given  up« 
treasures  lavished,  and  the  blood  of  the  subjects 
shed  in  a  foreign  cause,  was,  that  the  throne  and 
the  national  independence  were  about  to  perish  by 
the  same  blow. 

While  the. monarchy  was  in  this  peril,  the  fa- 
vourite thought  of  nothing  but  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  person,  and  seeking  in  another 
hemisphere  the  pleasures  which  were  on  the  point 
of  escaping  from  him  in  this.  He  advised  Charles 
rV.  and  his  wife  to  take  refiige  in  America,  with 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  The  necessary  steps 
were  adopted  for  carrying  this  scheme  into  effect. 
Don  Francisco  Solano,  Marquis  del  Socorro,  had 
orders  to  escape  from  Portugal  with  his  division, 
and  to  come  and  occupy  the  Guadarrama  mountains. 
From  S^ovia  were  brought  thirty  field  pieces^  with 
their  accompaniments,   under  the  orders  of   Don 
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Migud  Cevallos,  Major-^neral  of  artillery.  Corps 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  stationed  at  intervals 
on  the  road  to  Seville.  From  Madrid  to  Aranjuez, 
at  which  latter  place  the  court  then  was,  were  sent 
the  body-guards,  the  light  squadrons  of  the  royal 
carabineers,  the  battalions  of  the  Walloon  and  Span- 
ish guards,  and  the  national  raiments  of  horse  and 
foot,  of  which  the  garrison  was  usually  composed. 

A  curious  coincidence  presents  itself  here  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Four  months  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  in 
which  Charles  IV.  had  been  induced  to  bear  a  part, 
his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  his 
own  daughter,  and  his  grandson,  had  been  driven  to 
seek  an  asylum  beyond  the  ocean.  His  own  turn  is 
now  come.  Now,  in  his  declining  years,  he  is  re- 
duced to  cross  the  seas.  Happy  even  if  the  subjects 
whom  he  wishes  to  desert  will  permit  him  to  ac- 
complish his  design ! 

Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  do  not,  like  Lisbon  and 
Mafra,  afford  facilities  for  the  preparations  of  a 
flight.  The  public,  at  first,  attributed  the  assem- 
blage of  the  artillery  and  the  troops  to  a  tardy  and 
imperfect  resolution  to  resist.  The  real  plan  of 
Godoy,  however,  soon  got  wind,  and  spread  uneasi- 
ness in  the  capital;  for  the  example  of  Portugal 
was  fresh  in  recollection.  It  was  known  how  the 
French  had  availed  themselves  of  the  emigration  of 
the  house  of  Braganza,  to  seize  on  the  government, 
and  to  impose  exorbitant  contributions.     In   this 
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frame  of  ixiind^  the  inhabitants  could  not  witness 
without  strong  emotions  the  departure  of  their 
garrison. 

The  distance  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  is  eight 
leagues.  The  population  of  the  latter  city,  which 
is  commonly  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  souls,  was 
now  more  than  trebled,  by  the  addition  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  of  so  many  persons  belonging  to 
the  court.  On  the  16th  of  March,  the  day  on 
which  the  troops  arrived,  a  multitude  of  peasants 
hurried  from  the  surrounding  villages  to  learn 
whether  it  was  true  that  their  King  was  going  to 
abandon  them.  When  it  was  impossible  for  them 
any  longer  to  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  blocked 
up  the  roads,  in  order  to  stop  the  monarch  in  his 
journey,  and  soften  him  by  their  tears.  This 
movement,  so  natural,  so  excusable,  was  encouraged 
by  the  repugnance  which  several  great  persons  felt 
to  go  into  exile,  and  also  by  the  discordancy  of 
oi»nions  in  the  royal  family.  It  was  known  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  and 
his  uncle  Don  Antonio,  had  openly  declared  against 
the  voyage.  It  was  aflSrmed,  too,  that  the  am- 
bassador disapproved  of  it.  The  popular  fermenta- 
tion was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  King  to  submit 
to  his  council  the  question  of  transplanting  his 
person  and  court  to  America.  The  majority  de- 
cided against  the  measure.  The  monarch  now  ap-» 
peared  to  have  changed  his  mind.     '^  My  beloved 
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subjects/'  said  he  in  a  proclamation,  '*  your  noble 
emotion  gives  me  proof  of  the  feelings  of  yout 
hearts.  To  your  father  it  belongs  to  console  you  in 
the  state  of  anguish  which  oppresses  you ;  the  cd- 
lecting  of  my  body-guards  has  not  for  its  object 
either  to  protect  my  person,  or  to  accompany  me  on 
a  voyage  which  malignity  has  made  you  suppose  to 
be  necessary.  Surrounded  by  the  immoveable  loy-- 
alty  of  my  subjects,  what  ought  I  to  fear  ?  Span* 
iards,  calm  your  minds ;  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
done  towards  the  troops  of  your  sovereign's  aUy^ 
and  you  will  see  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  peace  of 
your  hearts  will  be  restored."* 

This  paternal  language  did  not  remove  the  fears 
of  any  one.  The  mules  and  carriages,  which  had 
been  procured  £oir  the  removal  of  the  court,  were 
not  dismissed.  The  relays  of  horses,  which  were  in 
readiness  on  the  road  to  Seville,  were  not  counter- 
manded.  In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  people 
perceived  that  the  packing  of  trunks  was  still  going 
on  in  the  apartments  of  the  castle.  Some  said  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  caniages  laden  with 
mon^  had  been  despatched  on  the  road  to  Andahi- 
sia.     Others  affirmed,  that  Donna  Pepa  Tudo,f 

*  Extract  from  the  King's  prodamation^  issaed  at  AraDJnes^ 
March  16th,  1806. 

t  Diyima  Pepa  Tudo>  the  daughter  of  a  retired  q&c»,  was 
^e  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  he  was  much  attached 
to  her  ;  his  connection  with  her  produced  two  sons ;  it  was  not 
interrupted  either  hy  the  fitvonr  with  which  the  Queen  honour- 
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Countess  of  Castillo-Fiel,  the  mistress  of  Qodoj,  had 
taken  flight,  loaded  with  diamonds.  Particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  all  that  occurred  in  the  house  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  A  noise  was  heard  there : 
instantljT  the  crowd  hurried  to  the  spot.  Either  of 
their  own  accord,  or  prompted  bj  others,  some  of 
the  servants  of  the  infant  Don  Antonio  and  of  the 
Ckmnt  de  Montijo  were  the  first  to  utter  the  cry  of 
*  Death  to  Godoy  !  The  King  for  ever  r  It  was 
repeated  by  thousands  of  voices.  The  light  squad- 
ron of  the  royal  carabineers,  who  were  the  Prince's 
guard,  put  themselves  in  a  defensive  posture.  Two 
muskets  were  fired.  Don  Diego  Godoy,  Duke  of 
Almodovar  del  Campo,  the  brother  of  the  favourite, 
came  to  give  aid,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of 
Spanish  guards.  The  soldiers,  however,  who  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid, 
refiased  to  fire  upon  the  rioters ;  they  insulted  and 
struck  their  colonel ;  the  mob  burst  open  the  door, 
broke  the  fiumiture  to  pieces,  and  made  terrible 
havock  in  the  apartments.  The  Princess  of  the 
Peace  ran  out  upon  the  staircase ;  she  was  escorted 
to  the  castle  with  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
her  virtues  and  her  Urth:  the  Prince  had  disap* 
peared. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  multitude,  the  King  re- 
moved the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from  the  offices  of 

ed  Qodoy,  or  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  infant 
]>on  Loois.  Not  long  before  this  period,  Pepa  Tudo  had  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Countess  of  Castillo-Fiel. 
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generalissimo  and  high-admlFal ;  declaring  that  he 
himself  would  command  his  land  and  sea  forces.* 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  the 
evening  before  at  Aranjuez  reached  Madrid,  on  the 
18th,  the  same  cries  of  "  Death  to  GodoyT  were 
heard.     There  were  then  only  the  two  Swiss  r^- 
ments  of  the  younger  Reding  and  of  Proeux,  in  gar- 
rison in  the  capital.   The  crowd  rushed  to  the  house 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  to  those  in  which 
resided  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  and  the 
persons  who  were  most  attached  to  hiin.    Their  win- 
dows were  broken,  the  furniture  was  thrown  out  of 
them,  and  bonfires  were  made  of  it  in  the  street. 
The  houses  of  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  Soler,  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  and  of  Don  Manuel  Sixto  Espi- 
nosa,  a  director  in  the  same  department,  were  plun- 
dered.    In  popular  tumults,  those  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  finances  always  run  great  risks. 
The  shops  in  which  eatables  were  sold  were  also 
ransacked.    The  captain-^neral  of  the  province  did 
not  dare  to  call  out  the  Swiss,  lest  their  presence, 
instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  disturbance,  should 
only  render  it  worse.     In  fact,  nations  which  are 
brave  and  fiiU  of  the  consciousness  of  their  dig* 
nity,  look  with    horror    upon    mercenary    troops, 
which,  having  no  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  party  that  pays  and  op« 

*  See  Notes  and  lUostrations^^No.  XXI.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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presses.  The  riot,  which  began  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived  of  the  first  events  at  Aranjuez,  continued  for 
eight-and-forty  hours.  It  was  put  an  end  to  by- 
other  circumstances,  which  occurred  subsequently  in 
the  royal  residence. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
escaping  in  the  direction  of  Andalusia,  was  disco- 
vered,  on  the  19th,  in  a  garret  of  his  house,  hidden 
behind  a  roll  of  matting.  He  had  passed  thirty- 
eight  hours  without  eating  or  drinking.  Those  who 
first  saw  him  overwhelmed  him  with  blows ;  those 
who  succeeded  them  pelted  him  with  stones.  It 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  body- 
guards rescued  him  from  the  fury  of  men  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  They  conducted  him  to 
their  barracks.  The  people,  however,  would  not  be 
appeased  till  the  Prince  of  Asturias  promised  that 
Godoy  should  be  given  up  to  justice. 

The  riot  at  Aranjuez  was  not  ostensibly  directed 

against  the  royal   pair.     Whenever   the   monarch 

showed  himself  in  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  he  was 

greeted  with  the  customary  acclamations.    Attacked 

prematurely  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  royalty  began 

to  be  burthensome  to  him.     Even  in  his  best  days, 

the  only  part  of  supreme  power  which  pleased  him 

VTBs  the  right  of  dd^ating  the  exercise  of  it  to 

another.   Now,  his  hoary  locks  were  disgraced.    His 

prime  mimster,  im  fneod,  whom  he  had  brought  up 

and  adopted  into  his  family,  had  been  torn  from  his 

VOL.  II.  L 
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own  residence,  and  almost  from  his  arms,  and  drag- 
ged bleeding  to  a  prison.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  the 
crown^  in  less  than  two  days  after  he  had  proclaim- 
ed to  his  people  that  he  was  at  last  resolved  to  reign 
alone. 

The  fall  of  the  Prince  of   the  Peace  excited 
throughout    the   kingdom  a  delirium  of  gladness 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.     In  several 
towns  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  pubUc  rejoicings  were 
made.     At  Salamanca,  the  professors  and  scholars 
danced  round  bonfires  in  the  great  sqiuire.     The 
busts  of  the  favourite  were  hung  upon  gibbets,  and 
his  portraits  thrown  into  the  common  sewers.   Even 
<^e  useful  establishments  which  he  had  created  were 
not  spared.     The  inhabitants  of  San  Lucar  de  Bar* 
rameda,  a  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gua* 
dalquivir,  destroyed  a  garden,  in  which,  under  his 
patronage,  were. naturalized  the  most  valuable  vege- 
table productions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe.    Boats  of 
a  particular  kind,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made, 
to  save  the  lives  of  drowning  persons,  were  broken 
in  pieces.    All  the  absurd  calumnies  which  the  most 
insane  imagination  could  invent,  were  spread  about 
against  the  unfortunate  Godoy,  and  were  swallowed 
with  implicit  faith.     Besides  twenty ^five  millions  in 
specie,  which  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  hb 
coffers,  it  was  certain  that  he  had  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  francs  invested  in  the  diSereut 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XXII.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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banks  of  Eturope.*  This  was  the  reason  why  all 
the  ready  money  had  disappeared  from  the  country. 
Godoy  was  the  agent  of  the  English ;  he  correspond- 
ed with  their  governor  at  Gibraltar ;  he  intended  to^ 
give  up  Ceuta  to  them.  Was  it  surprising,  then, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent  armies 
intoSpain? 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  proclaimed  King  on 
the  day  after  his  father  abdicated.  The  Council 
of  Castile,  in  its  capacity  of  conservator  of  the  laws 
of  the  monarchy,  having  referred  the  act  of  Charles 
IV.  to  a  committee  of  three  legal  characters,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  examined,  orders  were  given  to 
the  council  to  publish  it  instantly,  without  waiting 
for  the  report  of  the  committee.  Impartial  observ- 
ers of  the  events  at  Aranjuez  saw  in  them  a  sedi- 
tion, excited  and  paid  by  the  higher  class  of  the 
aristocracy,  against  the  authority  of  the  monarch. 
The  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  even  accused 
of  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  part  which  he  took  in 
it,  posterity  will  never  acquit  him  of  having  been 
'too  hasty  to  seat  himself  on  a  throne  which  had 
been  rendered  vacant  by  fear  only.  The  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  the  de- 

*  The  palaoe  of  the  Priqee  of  the  Peace  was  furnished  and 
anbellished  with  a  d^ee  of  magnificence  unknown  in  Spain 
before  his  time ;  bnt  he  had  no  property  in  foreign  banks,  and  in 
his  coffers  tiiere  was  found  scarcely  money  enough  for  the  car* 
rent  expenses  of  so  large  an  establishment  as  his  was* 
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priving  him  of  his  honours,  and  the  order  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  were  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  He  recalled  about  his  person,  and 
loaded  with  favours,  those  who  had  been  banished, 
in  the  preceding  year,  for  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Escurial.* 

The  political  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the 
new  King  was  not  brought  under  debate  in  the 
Council.  Personally,  he  hoped  for  protection  from 
the  French  troops.  His  wisest  counsellors  did  not 
share  in  the  security  which  he  felt,  and,  in  their 
eyes,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Emperor  wore  at  least 

*  The  Duke  of  Infantado  obtained  the  regiment  of  Spanish 
Guards^  and  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  the  office  of  Lord  Hig^ 
Steward.  Don  Juan  Escoiquiz  had  the  choice  of  being  Inqui- 
sitor-General^ a  bishop,  or  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice.  He 
would  accept  only  the  situation  of  Clounsellor  of  State.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  retained  some  of  his  father's  ministers,  even  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  though  the  latter,  out  of  regard  to  decorum, 
had  requested  him  to  accept  his  resignation,  he  being  a  depen- 
dent of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  his  relation  by  marriage. 
In  the  financial  department,  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  Soier,  against 
whom  the  hatred  of  the  people  had  been  manifested,  was  super- 
seded by  Don  Miguel  Jose  de  Asanza.  A  few  days  after  this, 
Lieutenant-General  Don  Gonzalo  O'Farril,  Director-General  of 
Artillery,  was  appointed  Minister  at  War,  in  the  room  of  Don 
Antonio  Olaguer  Felice,  an  absolutely  insignificant  old  man, 
who  was  known  for  nothing  but  the  great  importance  which  he 
attached  to  etiquette.  The  ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice 
was  giren  to  Don  Sebastiano  Pinuela,  after  having  been  taken 
from  the  Marquis  Caballero,  who  had  become  suspected,  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  facts,  both  by  the  old  and  the  new 
court,  a  circumstance  not  at  all  unusual  in  revolutionary  times. 
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a  doady  aspect ;  'yet^  considering  the  inexperience 
and  slender  talents  of  their  young  master,  they 
thought  that  Napoleon  could  not  do  better  than  to 
leave  him  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  because  no  other 
King  could  be  so  completely  subservient  to  him. 

Charles  IV.^  on  his  >  descending  from  the  throne, 
and  Ferdinand  VII.,  on  his  ascending  it,  gave  assur- 
ances to  the  Emperor,  that  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  would  tend  only  to  draw  still  closer  the 
bonds  of  that  intimate  alliaiice  by  which  the  two 
states  had  so  long  been  united.  Ferdinand  solemnly 
repeated,  as  sovereign,  the  request,  which  he  had 
made,  as  hereditary  prince,  that  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  family  might  be  granted  to  him  as  his  wife. 

The  troops  assembled  at  Aranjuez  and  on  the 
road  to  Seville,  were  sent  into  their  usual  canton- 
ments. A  weak  garrison  was  placed  in  Madrid. 
Solano's  division,  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  arriving  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  received 
orders  to  return  to  Badajbz,  to  remain  there  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Junot.  The  same  step  was 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Galician  corps  and  Caraf- 
fa's  division  which  had  been  recalled  from  Portugal. 
The  Emperor  being  expected  in  Spain,  three  Gran- 
dees of  the  first  class,  the  Duke  of  Frias,  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi,  and  Count  Feman-Nunez,  Duke  of 
Montellano,  set  out  to  comp}iment  him,  and  to  no- 
tify verbally  to  him  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  to 
the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  del  Parque 
went  to  meet  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg. 
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The  French  armj  marched  toward  Madrid  in  two 
columns*  The  Chrand-duke  of  Beig  left  Bmrgos  aD 
Che  l&Qu  With  the  corps  of  Mardial  Monoey,  the 
imperial  gaard»  and  the. great  paiii:  of  artillery,  he 
took  the  road  of  Somosierra.  General  Dnpoot,  with 
the  cavalry  and  the  first  division  of  his  copps,  moved 
by  the  Ouadarrama  road.  The  second  division  of 
infantry  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Segovia.  The 
third  remained  at  Valladolid,  to  watch  the  Spanish 
troops  which  occupied  Qatida.  The  corps  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees,  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Bessieres,  was  distributed  in  the  cantonments  which 
the  Corps  of  Observation  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean 
had  quitted. 

The  troops  took  with  them  a  fortnight's  provision, 
and  each  man  had  fifty  cartridges.  They  marched 
by  brigades,  bivouacked  every  night,  and  observed 
all  the  precautions  which  are  usual  in  war.  It  was 
essential  to  obtain  possession  of  the  passes  throng 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  Old  firom  New 
Castile,  before  the  division  of  Solano,  or  any  other 
forces  which  might  be  sent  from  Madrid,  could  take 
post  there.  The  General  Officers  who  conmianded 
columns,  had  orders  to  stop  the  movement  of  any 
Spanish  troops  they  might  meet  with,  and  to  pre- 
vent couriers  from  continuing  their  journey.  They 
were  everywhere  to  spread  a  report  that  the  army 
was  going  to  besiege  Gibraltar.* 

*  The  rumour  of  an  approaching  attack  on  Gibraltar  had  for 
some  time  been  spread  through  Spain.     Tents  had  been  ordered 
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At  Bnytngq  the  Gnmd«diike  of  Beig  received 
iiif(»mation  of  what  had  taken  place  at>  Araojuez. 
He  hastened  to  reach  Madrid,  On  the  28rd  he 
entered  that  capital,  amidst  a*  vast  concourse  of 
people,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  together.  The 
mardi  was  opraed  by  the  imperial  guard.  A 
splendid  and  numerous  staff  surrounded  the  Lieu-* 
tenant  of  the  Emperor.  Behind  him  came  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  several  companies  of  horse  artillery, 
and  two  raiments  of  cuiraissiers.  The  palace  of 
Bnen-Retiro,  which  was  sometimes  the  residence  of 
the  Kings  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  had  been  pre-* 
pared  for  his  reception^  He  preferred  taking  up 
his  abode  in  the  mansion  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
It  was  a  bad  omen  at  the  outset,  to  see  the  leader  of 
the  French  established  in  the  house  of  the  enemy  of 
the  people. 

The  morning  after  that  on  whidi  these  foreigners 
arrived  shone  on  another  kind  of  pomp,  as  consola- 
toxy  to  Spanish  hearts,  as  that  of  the  previous  day 

at  Cadiz  for  the  Frexreh  troops,  which,  it  was  said,  were  to  en- 
camp in  the  environs.  The  barracks  of  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch 
had  been  repaired  in  consequence  of  directions  from  Madrid. 
The  communications  between  the  English  town  and  Spain  had 
been  whdly  interrupted.  Under  these  cireomstanoes  the  Doke 
of  Kent,  one  of  the  sons  of  George  III.^  wrote;,  in  his  capacity  of 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  King  of  England,  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  set  off  to  his  post :  wishing,  by  this  decided  step,  to 
clear  himself  of  the  blame  which  he  might  otherwise  incur, 
should  the  fortress^  of  which  he  was  Governor,  be  besieged 
while  he  was  absent. 
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had  been  to  fill  them  tridi  grief.  Ferdinmd  made 
his  entrj  into  Madrid  on  horaefaack.  No  arrange-- 
ments  had  been  planned  for  receiving  him :  the  pub* 
lie  joy  supplied  the  want  of  them.  More  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  aiid  wonien  rushed  to  meet 
the  joung  King,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  acda- 
mations.  Thej  were  never  tired  of  gazing  on  him. 
Their  eagerness  so  retarded  his  progress,  that  he 
was  several  hours  in  proceeding  firom  the  prome- 
nade of  the  Delidas  to  his  palace,  situated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  citj.  No  transports  of  joy  were 
ever  more  unanimous.  Not  that  this  Prince  had 
received  from  nature  those  seductive  external  graces 
and  those  inspiring  qualities  which  inflame  the  mul- 
titude. In  vain  would  have  been  sought  in  his 
features  that  good-nature  which  marked  those  of 
Charles  IV.  He  more  resembled  his  mother :  though 
he  was  tall  and  well  made,  his  figure  wanted  ele- 
gance ;  his  motions  were  abrupt,  his  eye  wandered, 
and  he  had  none  of  the  fireshness  of  youth.  The 
wretched  manner  of  educating  the  infants  of  Spain, 
the  eternal  slavery  of  etiquette,  and,  more  than  these, 
the  almost  completely  insulated  state  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  kept  by  the  suspicions  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  had  prolonged  his  childhood,  and  retarded 
the  expansion  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  said 
little;  and  it  could  not  be  discerned  whether  his 
silence  was  the  result  of  timidity  or  dissimulation. 
He  was  not  known  to  have  either  virtues  or  vices ; 
but  it  was  known  that  he  had  had  much  both  to  suffer 
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and  to  fear ;  and  it  wad  expected  that  the  enemy  of 
Godoy  would  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  last  reign. 
The  foreigners  were  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ; 
to  negotiate  or  to  fight,  a  leader  was  necessary ;  the 
semblance  of  one  was  now  found.  Long  afflicted 
by  a  subaltern  despotism,  the  nation  hoped  to  rise 
again,  and  to  rally  under  the  shadow  of  the  royal 
crest.  Kings  are  certain  of  being .  adored  by  their 
subjects,  when  their  passions  and  their  interests  put 
them  at  the  head  of  the  passions  and  interests  of  the 
majority. 

Murat  was  a  witness  of  the  affectionate  feelings 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  manifested  towards 
their  new  sovereign.  Popular  effervescence  is  always 
menacing  to  regular  troops :  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  natives  was  a  warning  to  the  French  to  be  on 
their  guard.  A  large  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  nu- 
merous  artillery,  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Casa 
del  Campo,  opposite  to,  and  within  musket  shot  of 
the  King's  palace.  The  divisions  which  had  passed 
the  mountains,  were  successively  summoned  to  Ma* 
drid  by  the  Grand-duke.  He  reviewed  them  on  the 
beautifid  promenade  of  the  Prado,  less  to  see  them 
than  to  show  them.  General  Grouchy  had  the 
military  command  of  the  capital ;  and  the  Spanish 
troops  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  French-  in 
maintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  much  impatience  to  know  what 
kind  of  intercourse  would  be  established  between  the 
French  and  the  new  court.     The  Grand-duke  of 
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Berg  and  the- Ambasndor  did  not  ymi  Ferdmaad 
VII.  This  reserve  in  their  oOnduct  was  confennaUe 
to  diplomatic  usage.  They  could  not  greet  him  as 
king,  before  they  had  reoeired  instructuHis  frc»n  the 
Emperor. 

Let  us  here  pause,  and  endeavour  to  discover  what 
were  the  projects  of  Napoleon,  according  as  a  new 
state  of  things  arose  out  of  the  succession  of  events ; 
for,  in  his  astonishingly  fertile  brain,  the  plan  of  seiz- 
ing Spain  for  himself  was  not  struck  out  at  a  sin^^ 
heat. 

The  interview  of  Tilsit  having  guaranteed,  if  not 
the  consent,  at  least  the  indifference  of  the  powerful 
Emperor  of  the  North,  to  the  changes  which  were 
about  to  be  effected  in  the  SoutJi,  Junot  enta:ed  Por- 
tugaL  This  was  the  first  step  towards  weakenii^ 
the  Peninsula,  or  wresting  its  independence  from  it. 
The  passions  of  men  will  accomplish  the  rest. 

The  secret  letter  from  Ferdinand  to  Napoleon 
was  a  ray  of  light  to  the  latter.  Till  then  his 
thoughts  had  not  dwelt  on  the  advantage  whidi  he 
might  derive  from  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
royal  £Gunily  of  Spain.  Become,  by  the  force  of  cir* 
cumstances,  a  mediator  betwew  the  father  and  the 
son,  it  was  his  intention  to  makb  Chades  IV.  re- 
nounce a  crown  which  was  too  heavy  fw  his  ageand 
infirmities.  The  removal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
would  h§ve  been  offered  as  a  sadsfaetion  to  the 
people,  who  abhorred  him.  Such  institutions  as 
were,  calculated  to  rub  off  the   rust  which  covers 
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AM  country.  Would  have  bten  given  to  Spain.  Fer- 
dmand  would  have  reigned,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Wife  whom  he  had  been  made  to  martyr  kept  in 
awe  bj  a  king  of  Portugal  of  the  imperial  dynasty, 
and  mu^ed  by  a  treaty  of  Tassalage ;  andhe  would 
have  been  obUged  to  pay  for  his  premature  elevation 
to  the  throne,  at  the  price  of  ceding  tiie  provinces 
which  contain  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom. *  By  this  means  the  French  empire  would 
agfliin  recover  the  limits  of  the  Ebro,  which  it  tran^ 
siently  possessed  in  the  time  of  Chariemag^.  Thus 
thought  the  Emperor,  when  he  pnqx>sed  to  Luden 
Bonaparte  the  crown  of  Portugal  for  himself,  and 
the  hand  of  Ferdinand  for  his  daughter. 

But  states,  as  they  approach  thair  fisdl,  rush  on 
with  an  accelerated  velocity,  which  puts  at  ftult  the 
calculations  of  reason.  Terrified  at  the  &te  which 
was  preparing  for  him,  and  led  away,  perhaps,  by 
perfidiously  officious  hints,  the  fovourite  induced 
the  Kii^  to  resolve  on  emigrating  to  America  with 
aU  fab  family.  It  mattered  little  to  Napoleon  what 
happened  at  Mexico  or  Peru,  in  tiie  event  of  this  voy* 
age  taking  place.  Europe  fixed  his  attention-  There 
the  field  would  be  left  vacant  to  him ;  the  throne 
would  fidl  naturally  into  his  hands  as  first  occupant. 
Hien,  no  doubt,  he  determined  to  give  Spain  as  an 
apanage  to  a  prince  of  his  fomily.  Then  it  was  that 
the  daughter  of  Luden,  who  had  quitted  I(ome  to  go 
to  Paris,  where  she  was  to  be  declared  a  Princess, 
received,  at  Chambery,  an  order  not  to  continue  her 
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journey ;  and  then  vanbhed  into  air  the  crown  which 
had  been  promised  to  her  father. 

The  combination  of  another  Bonaparte  seated  on 
a  deserted  throne  was  scarcely  formed,  before  the 
tumult  occurred  at  Aranjuez.  Every  thing  was 
then  to  be  reconstructed  upon  new  data. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  Ferdinand 
reigning  in  Spain  by  the  permission  and  with  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  being  pro- 
claimed by  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  A  prince 
who  waved  in  his  hand  the  national  banners,  did 
not  come  within  the  circle  of  the  imperial  system. 
He  could  not.be  too  speedily  hurled  from  the  throne ; 
whether  it  was  to  be  re-ascended  by  the  old  king,  or 
whether  it  was  still  possible  to  seat  upon  it  another 
dynasty. 

Occasions  on  which  morality  lends  arms  to  the 
passions,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  lives  of 
conquerors.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  upon  that 
which  was  offered  to  him.  The  abdication  of  Aran- 
juez  bore  evident  marks  of  haste  and  compulsion. 
However  averse  Charles  IV.  might  have  been  from 
the  toils  of  government,  he  would  never  have  vo- 
luntarily descended  from  the  throne  without  stipu- 
lating his  own  terms ;  without  fixing  the  spot  to 
which  he  would  retire;  without  providing  for  his 
future  years  and  those  of  the  Queen :  he  would  not 
have  given  up  his  best  friends  to  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  history  of  Spain  furnishes  several 
examples  of  kin^  who  renounced  *  the  crown   in 
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&tour  of  their  heirs ;  but  an  act  which  had  so  de« 
cisiTe  an  influence  cm  the  fate  of  the  people  was 
always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  most  so- 
lemn forms.  The  Cortes  of  Castile  refused  to  receive 
the  abdication  of  John  I.  At  a  later  period,  when, 
tired  of  the  world,  of  poWer,  and  of  glory,  Charles 
V.  wad  desirous  to  end  his  days  in  private  life,  he 
gave  notice  of  it  to  all'  the  European  courts,  and  he 
allowed  a  year  to  elapse  between  this  annunciation 
and  his  retirement  to  the  moniutery  of  St.  Just. 
Philip  v.,  still  more  weary  of  the  cares  of  a  throne, 
discussed  with  the  councils  of  his  monarchy  the  pro- 
ject which  he  had  formed  of  resigning  it.  The  people 
were  then  tranquil,  and  the  troops  obedient.  What 
a  difference  between  those  august  acts  and  the 
tumultuous  abdication  of  Aranjuez,  extorted  by  a 
hired  populace  and  a  mutinous  soldiery!  To  the 
£mperor,  the  victor  over  revolutions,  and  the  re- 
storer of  religion,  it  belonged  to  take  under  his  pro- 
tection the  cause  of  Intimate  monarchs. 

Aided  by  these  considerations  of  a  superior  kind. 
Napoleon  called  before  his  tribunal  the  great  pro- 
cess of  the.  abdication  of '  Charles  IV.  No  one 
thought  of  objecting  to  his  right  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, for  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
on  the  spot  to  maintain  it.  He  was  expected  at 
Madrid.  If  he  had  then  gone  there,  what  he  would 
Iiave  seen  of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Spanish  nation  would  have  been  a  useful  warning  to 
him,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  rendered  him  less 
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imprudent  and  less  offensive.  But  he  gaveju^-* 
ment  without  having  heard  the  parties,  and  without 
seeing  the  whdie  extent  of  the  question.  The  Pari* 
sian  journalists  represented  Ferdinand  as  a  seditious 
subject  and  a  criminal  son.  It  was  hoped,  and  not 
erroneously,  that  a  BMMse  advantageous  bargain  migfat 
be  driven  with  Charies  IV.  That  prince,  therefore, 
till  something  better  could  be  done,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  sole  and  legitimate  King  of  Spain. 

Such  a  dedavation,  too  abruptly  made,  might 
have  produced  at  Madrid  a  ecmtrary  ^fect  to  tiiat 
which  the  Emperor  wished.  Before  he  entered  the 
capital,  the  Grand-duke  sent  Adjutant-commandant 
Bailly  de  Monthion,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
his  staff,  to  compliment  the  old  sovereigns,^  who  had 
remained  at  Aranjuez,  but  who  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Escurial.  Both,  but  especially  the  Queen, 
besought  by  twenty  letters,!  each  more  pressing 
than  the  other,  the  kind  offices  of  the  French  Gene- 
ral for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  with  whom  he  had 
so  long  been  in  habits  of  firiendship.  Not  thinking 
themselves  safe  amidst  their  body-guard,  they  re- 
quested a  guard  of  the  imperial  troops ;  it  was  dis- 

*  The  Spaniards  employed  the  expression  eld  sovereigns,  in 
oontradialinctioa  to  the  new  court,  to  indicate  King  Charles  and 
the  Qneen  his  wife,  whom  they  never  separated^  such  was  ths 
influence  that  she  exercised  over  him. 

t  All  these  letters,  in  which  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  are  revealed^  were  printed  in  tho 
Moaiteur  of  Feb.  5,  1810. 
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patched  to  them  instantly.  There  was  a  design  of 
banishing  them  to  Badi^oz.  They  were  saved  fimn 
this  exile  by  the  intervention  of  Murat.  So  many 
favours  secored  their  boundless  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  the  French.  The  Orand-duke,  neverthc^ 
less,  avoided  taking,  with  respect  to  them,  any  steps 
which  might  commit  him  with  the  new  court.  For, 
while  acting  towards  Ferdinand  VII.  with  the  strict- 
est reserve,  he  allowed  it  to  be  hoped,  that  a  sito- 
ation  so  painful  to  the  heart  of  the  monarch  would 
not  be  much  fieuther  protracted.* 

The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  sent  no  reply  to  the 
notification  of  Ferdinand's  accession.  A  prey  to  the 
most  cruel  disquietude,  the  Prince  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  nation :  it  had  placed  its  hope 
in  him ;  he  looked  to  it  for  his  safety.    Twice  a  day 


*  The  Queen  of  Etruria  had  arranged  an  interview  between 
Ferdinand  and  Murat.  The  latter  was  at  her  house,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  officers.  The  King  of  Spain  was  an- 
noonoed.  Out  of  respect  the  officers  withdrew.  The  Grand- 
duke  remained  in  the  drawing-room,  fully  determined  not  to  do 
asmglle  thing  which  could  induce  a  belief  that  he  acknow- 
ledged Ferdinand  as  King.  The  latter,  surprised  at  the  re- 
serve of  Murat,  stopped,  and  did  not  open  his  lips.  The 
Qaeen,  wishing  to  force  them  into  conversation,  left  them  toge- 
ther, and  sat  down  to  her  piano  in  the  adjoining  room.  After  a 
few  moments  of  silence  and  embarrassment,  Ferdinand  mechfi-* 
nically  moved  toward  his  sister ;  Murat  never  stirred.  As  nei- 
ther of  them  had  come  there  to  hear  music,  both  went  away 
^thout  having  exchanged  a  word.  After  the  departure  of  Fer- 
dinand to  Bayonne,  the  Ghrand-duke  of  Berg  began  to  pay  visits 
to  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen* 
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he  traTened  the  city,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage,  without  an  escort,  and  each  time  his  pre- 
sence excited  the  most  enthusiastic  joj.    The  Go- 
vernment did  all  in  its  power  to  preserve  a  good 
-understanding    between    the    inhabitants    and  the 
French,  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  wants  of 
the  army,  and  by  removing  all  motives  of  dissension. 
In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the  Grand-duke  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  recover  the  sword  of  Francis  L, 
which,  since  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  been  in  the 
royal  armory  of  Madrid.    Nations  should  never  be 
despoiled  of  their  trophies ;  and  Napoleon  was  rich 
enough  in  glory  to  cover  with  his  superfluity  the 
fimlts  or  the  misfortunes  of  his  predecessors.     Fer- 
dinand thought  himself  fortunate  in  acquiring  an- 
other, daim  to  the  protection  of  the  Bmperor  and  of 
his  Lieutenant.     The  old  sword  was  carried  in  state 
to  the  residence  of  Prince  Murat.     **  It  could  not,'* 
said  the  Count  of  Altemira,  who  was  deputed  to  pre- 
sent it,  *'  be  placed  in  nobler  hands  than  those  of  an 
iUustrious  General  formed  in  the  school  of  the  hen> 
of  our  age." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Grand-duke  of  Bei^ 
advised  Ferdinand  to  send  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
hb  brother,  to  receive  the  Emperor  on  the  frontier 
of  his  kingdom.  This  advice  having  been  followed, 
it  led  the  way  to  a  still  more  delicate  proposal  If 
the  young  King  himself  would  go  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror, might  there  not  be  reason  to  believe,  that  so 
pointed  a  mark  of  attention  would  be  gratefully 
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garded,  and  would  procnre  considerable  advantages 
to  the  kingdom?  The  Ambassador  Beauhamais, 
in  whom  more  confidence  was  felt»  held  the  same' 
language  as  the  Grand-duke.  Ferdinand  was  .wa- 
vering between  the  performance  of  an  act  of  coitr- 
tesy  which  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Emperor/  and 
his  extreme  repugnance  to  separate  himself  from  his 
loyal  people,  when  Geneiral  Savary,  Aid-de-camp  to 
Napoleon,  arrived  at  Madrid. 

Savary  was  commissioned  to  conduct  Ferdinand 
to  Bayonne.     In  confiding  to  him  this  charge,  and 
in  giving  orders  to  his  Lieutenant  and  his  ambas- 
sador to  concur  in  its  execution  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  Emperor  had  not  admitted  any  one 
of  the  three  to  the  secret  of  his  ulterior  projects, 
which,  perhaps,  were  not  yet  completely  developed, 
or  invariably  settled  in  his  own  mind.    Under  an 
exterior  of  soldierly  frankness  and  openness  of  heart, 
Savary  concealed  a  shrewcl  intellect,  fertile  in  com- 
binations.    He  presented  himself  **  as  being  sent 
solely  to  compliment  the  new  King,  and  to  learn 
whether  his  sentiments  respecting  France  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  King  his  father ;  declaring  that, 
if  such  were  the  case.  Napoleon  would  shut  his 
eyes   on  all  that  had  passed;  that  he  would  not 
interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  instantly  acknow- 
ledge his  Majesty  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies." 
Though  the  envoy   brought   with   him   neither   a 
re(dy    to  the  notification  of  Ferdinand's  accession, 
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nor  credential  letters,  his  language  was  too  flatter- 
ing not  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  He 
conduded  by  an  assurance,  that  he  had  kft  his 
faovereign  near  Bayonne,  and  that  he  must  be  now 
on  Ids  way  to  Madrid. 

In  fact,  the  Emperor  had  set  out  from  Paris 
on  the  2nd  of  April.     Carriages,  with  the  crowa 
moveables,  had  entered  Spain.     His  relays  and  his 
guard  were  in  waiting  for  him  at  all  the  posti 
houses.    A  quarter-master  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
had  inspected  the  apartments  of  the  Spanish  pa* 
laces  in  whi<^  his  master  was  to  lodge»  and  had 
given  such  minute  directions  respecting  baths  and 
domestic  arrangements,  as  did  not  leave  a  doubt 
that  Napoleon  s  arrival  was  near  at  hand.    Arguing 
iVom  all  this.  General  Savary  renewed  the  solicita- 
tions  which   Murat  and  Beauhamais  had  already 
made,  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  meet  his  Imperial 
Majesty.     Considering  the  ra{^dity  with  which  he 
travelled,  the  two  monarchs  could  not  £ul  of  meet- 
ing at  Bui^s.    Savary's  earnestness  and  appear- 
ance of  truth  produced  an  impression  on  Ferdinand. 
A  conversation  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  with  the 
French  ambassador  had  a  still  stronger  effect     The 
unanimous  opinion  of  his  council  determined  him 
at  last  to  yield  his  assent. 

There  were,  however,  abundant  motives  whidi, 
with  statesmen,  ou^t  to  have  weighed  against  the 
adoption  of  such  a  confiding  pcdicy.  There  was 
not  a  junior  lieutenant  in  the  French  army  who 
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wouhi  not  have  guessed  the  Emperor's  sentiments. 
The  old  court  kept  up  ^n  active  correspondence  with 
Murat,  and  indulged  in  the  hope  of  a  change.     The 
Maniteur  of  Paris^  continued  to  treat  Ferdinand 
VII.  as  nothing  more  than  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 
Don  Josef  Martinez  Hervas,  the  brother-inJaw  of 
Marshal    Duroe,    who    had  accompanied  General 
Sarary  to  Spain,  and  who,  though  he  had  resided 
in  France,  had  not  ceased  to  have  a  Spanish  heart» 
declared  that  if  the  King  quitted  Madrid,  he  would 
return  there  no  more.    Woe  be  to  those  absolute 
soT^^rigns  whom  their  incapadty,  or  their  weakness, 
condemns  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  tutelage ! 
Of  the  four  persons  to  whom  Ferdinand  then  re-p 
sorted  for  advice,  there  was  only  one,  that  was 
Cevallos,  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Escurial.     The  three  others,  San 
Carlos,   In&ntado,    and  Escoiquiz,  had    not    yet 
recovered  from  the  terror  into  which  they  bad  been 
fJirown  by  the  anger  of  the  old  King.    „  Napoleon 
alone  could  secure  their  heads,   which   were  still 
trembling  on   their   shoulders;   they   were  impa- 
tient  to  see  him  and  to  secure  his  good  graces.   Their 
miiids,   dazzled  by  th^  personal  advantages  which 
they  m^ht  derive  from  thb  visit,  did  not  perceive 
the  inconveniences  of  which  it  might  be  productive 
to  the  King  and  the  kingdom.     In  thdr  opinion,  it 
WBB  necessary,  no  matter  at  what  price,  to  shorten 
the  crisis  in  which  the  state  was  placed.    There  could 
be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Emperor  would  abuse 
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the  weakness  of  the  young  King  to  rob  him  of  his 
crown  ;  for  Spain,  Europe,  France  itself,  would 
rise  against  the  deed,  and  the  New  World  woidd 
instantaneously  ML  a  prey  to  the  English.  The 
mere  idea  of  such  horrible  perfidy  was  an  insult  to 
the  lofty  spirit  of  a  hero  like  Napoleon !  i^  But, 
after  all,"  said  the  partisans  of  the  journey,  ^  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Submission  is  inevitable,  since  resist- 
ance is  impossible.*' 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Ferdinand  set  out  firom 
Madrid,  with  his  private  confidants  and  the  titular 
possessors  of  the  high  oflSices  of  his  court.     Geneial 
Savary  requested  the  honour  of  accompanying  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  walls  of  his  cafntal, 
the  sacrifice  might  be  considered  as  nearly  consum- 
mated.    The    roads    were    covered    with    French 
troops ;  they  thronged  round  him,  as  much  to  keep 
watch  upon,  as  to  honour  him.     Thenceforward,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  turn  back,  or 
to  change  his  route.     When  they  reached  Burgos, 
Napoleon,  always  announced,  but  never  coming,  was 
not  there.     The  same  seduction  and  the  same  cre- 
dulity led  on  the  Court  of  Spain  to  Vittoria.     Ther^ 
Savary  quitted  the  King,  proceeded  to   find  die 
Emperor,  whose  departure  from  Bordeaux  to  Bay- 
onne  was  known,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  letter, 
the  tone  and  manner  of  which  would  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  any  men  who  were  not  wilfully  blind.     The 
Emperor  did  not  give  Ferdinand  the  title  of  your 
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majesty ;  and  he  remonstrated  severely  with  him  on 
the  ill^ality  of  the  events  at  Aranjuez^  and  on  the 
danger  which  kings  ran  by  aocustoming  the  people 
to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.  He  pro- 
mised but  little,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  promises 
was  made  dependant  on  a  discussion  in  which  he 
constituted  himself  the  sole  arbiter.* 

At  Vittoria  more  than  one  generous  effort  was 
tried  to  snatch  the  King  from  the  fate  which  im* 
pended  over  him.  Don  Mariano  Luiz  de  Urquijo, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  Godoy*s  despo- 
tism,  hurried  from  Bilbao,  where  he  was  living  in 
exile,  and  forcibly  and  clearly  urged  the  irresbdble 
arguments  which  ought  to  deter  the  King  from 
throwing  himself  into  the  snare  that  was  spread  for 
him.f  Hervas  repeated  his  prophetic  counsels;  Don 
Manuel  Mazon  Cofrea,  the  superintendent  of  the 
customs  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  offered  the  services 
and  the  arms  of  two  thousand  custom-house  officers, 
to  rescue  the  King  from  the  French.  Don  Miguel 
Bicardo  de  Alava,  a  naval  officer,  wished  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  palace,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mule- 
teer. The  DiA:e  of  Mahon,  who  was  then  com- 
mandant-general of  Guipuscoa,  promised  to  cover 
and  secure  his  flight  into  Arragon,  that  it  might 
not  be  said  that  a  descendant  of  the  brave  Crillon 
bad  failed  in  devoted  attachment  to  one  of  the  pos- 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XXIII.  at  tHe  end  of  this 
volume.  t  Ibid^  No.  XXIV. 
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terity  of  Henry  IV.*  The  people,  who,  in  simple 
oases,  are  sounder  judges  than  ministers  and  gran- 
dees,  because  their  natural  good  sense  is  not  per^- 
verted  by  cowanDy  calculatiotis> — ^the  people  crowd- 
ed to  the  palace  of  the  King  to  prevent  his  depattere; 
they  wished  to  unharness  the  horses ;  they  cut  the 
traces  of  the  carriages.  The  Freadi  division  of  Ge* 
neral  Verdier  ran  to  arms ;  and  Ferdinand  was  on 
the  point  of  calUng  for  its  assiBtance  to  disperse  the 
multitude.  Such  a  prof\ision  of  advice,  dictated  by 
the  fidelity  and  the  will  of  the  peof^ev  and  expressed 
with  so  much  energy^  was  unavailing  to  overcome 
that  persevering  infetuatiofei  iti  whidi  the  generaiis^ 
simo  of  the  Escurial  and  a  priest  of  talent  f  retained 
their  sovereign.  The  die  of  his  fate  Was  cast;  the 
unfortunate  prince  passed  the  fiidassoa  on  the  SNHh 
of  April.  The  infant  Don  Carlos  bis  brother  entered 
France  some  days  before  him. 

In  1 793  the  Bourbons  were  swdlowed  up  by  the 
soil  of  France ;  but  the  days  of  179S  had  long  gone 

*  The  Duke  of  Mahon  is  the  son  of  Louis  de  Berton  des 
balbcs  de  Quiers,  Duke  of  Crillon,  who  passed  from  the  service 
of  Fi'ance  into  that  of  Spaia,  under  the  reign  df  Chiffles  III., 
received  tiie  title  of  the  Duke  of  Mahoui  ftir  hftving,  in  17% 
taken  the  fortress  of  that  name,  and  subsequently  cammaaded 
the  combined  army  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

t  It  will  be  remembered^  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was 
almost  exclusively  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  canon  Escoi- 
quiz,  when  he  invested  the  Duke  of  Infantado  with  the  powers 
of  generalissimo. 
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by.  TIk  Spanish  Bourbons  faad»  in  tbeir  o^n  eyes, 
Bothing  in  them  that  was  French^  and  they  had*  if 
posabie,  still  less  in  the  eyes  of  France ;  they  had 
foi^gotiten  their  origin.  The  grandsons  of  Louis 
XIV.  could  no  longer  even  speak  the  language  of 
Bossnet  and  of  Bacine.  By  leaving  them  on  the 
tiirone  of  Madrid,  the  Bmperor  would  have  ccwit 
{ileted  their  ^djnction,  and  would  have  continued  to 
find  in  them  more  docife  %oois  and  more  fmibBA 
vassals  than  he  could  have  found  in  a  King  of  his 
own  fiuDiLy.  The  childish  vanity  of  substituting 
everywhere  hb  own  dynasty  in  the  place  of  tiiat  of 
the  Bourbons,  made  Napoleon  incur,  with  his  con- 
tempomies,  and  with  history,  the  responsibility  of 
Sttdi  a  gigantic  stroke  of  pditical  daring,  that  no- 
thing  like  a  parallel  to  it  can  he  discovered  without 
going  back  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  Rash  and 
Loub  XI.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  Fer- 
din«ad  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  crown  of 
JSpein  and  the  Itidies,  in  exLohaiige  for  the  petty 
kii^;dom  of  Btruria,  whidi  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  Emperor.  The  young  King  at  first  rejected  tfaip 
degrading  proposal,  but  his  resistance  had  been  fore- 
aoco,  and  measunes  had  alrcftdy  been  taken  to  put 
an  end  to  it»  or  to  render  it  unavailing. 

The  Spanish  ministars  formed  a  supreme  Junta  of 
government,  at  Madrid,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
infant  Don  Antonio,  brother  of  Cybarles  IV .  Pre- 
viously to  the  departure  of  the  monarch,  the  Grand- 
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dttke,  the  Ambassador,  and  General  Savary,  had 
several  times  declared,  that  the  Ifteration  of  the 
Prhice  of  the  Peace  would  gratifj  the  Emperon 
Napoleon  was  not  ignorant  how  much  he  dunild 
increase  his  popularly  among  the  Spaniards,  by 
giving  up  God«7  to  the  fury  of  the  people;  but  be 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  receiving  the 
p«ice  of  blood ;  the  favourite  of  Charles  IV.  and 
Maria  Louisa  was  stffl  nec^sarjr  to  hi&  politicd 
OMnbinations. 

Besides,  Prince  Murat  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
had  for  a  long  while  been  omnected  by  the  ties 
of  the  strictest  friendship.  The  latter,  at  the  period 
of  his  splendour,  often  wore  a  s^ord-belt,  which  the 
Grand-4uchess  of  Berg  had  herself  embroidered. 
In  his  prison,  he  was  continuaBy  csdiing  on  the  name 
of  Murat.  Murat  was  not  deaf  to  the  claims  of 
friendship :  on  the  very  day  that  Ferdinand  depart- 
ed for  Bayonne,  the  French  Prince  imperiously  re- 
quired that  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  re- 
quested in  a  moderate  tone.  The  Junta  referred 
the  subject  to  their  sovereign.  The  Grand-duke 
insisted,  and  threatened  to  put  to  the  sword  a  hun- 
dred body-guards  and  five  hundred  proviadal  grena* 
diers,  who  kept  watch  over  Gedoy,  in  the  old  royri 
mansion  of  VUla  Viciosa,  four  leagues  from  Madrid. 
The  prisoner  was  then  delivered  to  the  French,  who 
sent  him  across  the  Pyrenees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dd  King  protested  against 
the  abdication  of  Aranjuez,  as  having  been  extorted 
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from  him  by  force.*  After  this  signal  disavowal, 
his  presence  in  Spain  was  considered  to  be  useless ; 
and  he  himself  was  not  desirous  to  remain  there^ 
now  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  liberated,  and 
gone  to  France.  The  Grand-duke,  therefore,  sent 
Charles  IV.  and  Queen  Maria  Louisa  to  Bayonne, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  April,  ten  days 
after  their  son,  and  four  days  after  their  favourite* 
The  appearance  of  these  new  personages  on  this 
busy  scene,  made  the  negotiation  take  another  turn. 
The  Emperor  would  not  continue  to  treat  for  the 
crown  with  the  prince  who  was  reluctant  to  aban- 
don it.  Oodoy,  still  bearing  on  him  the  marks  of 
the  blows  received  at  Aranjuez,  and  considering 
Spain  as  nothing,  since  he  could  no  longer  reign 
there,  came  and  lent  his  aid  secretly  to  an  abo- 
minable plot,  and,  by  the  last  act  of  his  political 
life,  justified  the  feelings  of  abhorrence  which  his 
fellow  countrymen  had  sworn  to  cherish  against 
him.  Prompted  by  the  favourite's  counsds,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Queen's  malev<dent  pas^ 
sions,  Charles  IV.  made  himself  a  tool  to  the  policy 
of  the  foe  of  his  house.  He  took  upon  himself  to 
bring  to  reason  a  rebellious  and  usurping  son ;  and 
this  lamentable  task  he  performed  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  violence,  and  utter  want  of  feeling,  as  made 
Napoleon  himself  shudder.f 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  No.  XXV.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolame. 

f  The  author  of  ''  Historical  Memoirs  on  the  Spanish  Revo- 
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The  departure  of  Ferdinand  spread  idarm  through 
Spain.  Though,  in  genend»  the  troops  observed 
strict  discipline,  tfaejr  wen  diaagreaable  to  the  ii^ir 
hitants,  because  they  lived  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  because  they  bad  that  overbearingness 
which  is  inspired  by  the  habit  of  victory.  Not  a 
day  passed  that  CastiiiaB  pride  was  not  wounded 
by  the  excess  of  French  petulance.  Soldiers  wtate 
killed  at  Bui^^os,  at  Barcelona,  and  at  several  other 

hitbii"  has  described  in  fais  pioiufesque  and  attiaetive  maaaa, 
the  impresBioo  which  wag  made  on  Ni^wleon : 

"  On  returning  from  the  palace  of  King  Charles  he  (the  Em- 
peror) passed  in  an  agitated  manner  through  the  apartments  of 
the  Castle  of  Marac>  then  went  into  the  garden,  where,  after 
having  with  much  action  taken  thtee  or  four  turos^  he  called  to 
him  all  the  persons  who  were  presentt  atidy  lUce  a  man  foU  of 
a  feeling  which  overpowers  him,  began  to  describe  in  that  ani- 
mated picturesque  style,  full  of  imagery,  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
originality  which  was  usual  with  him,  all  that  he  had  just  been 
witnessing,  and  at  the  recollection  of  which  he  shuddered.  His 
nanative  absolately  traaspttted  ns  among  the  aoton  in  that 
honrible  soene ;  he  depleted  King  Charles  comphdniag  to  his  soa 
€»f  his  conq[)iracieB«  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarchyi  which  he  him- 
self had  preserved  entire  amidst  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  insults  offered  to  his  grey  hairs.  *'  It  was  King  Priam.^ 
This  was  his  expression ;  he  then  stopped  all  at  once,  and,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  added,  **  The  scene  was  becmnfng  my^iiB, 
wktn  the  Queen  camo  and  intenro^ted  it,  by  breiddtag  out  inUi 
invectives  and  threats  against  her  son;  and,  after  having  r^ 
preached  him  with  having  dethroned  them,  she  desired  me  to 
send  him  to  the  scaffold.  What  a  woman  !  what  a  mothv  !*' 
exclaimed  he  ;  **  she  filled  me  with  horror,  she  has  interested  mc 
in  his  favour/* 
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pltoes.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Spanhurds  soon  gave 
way  to  their  anctent  animosity  against  their  neigh*- 
bouTs.  The  troops  of  the  two  nations  did  not  mix 
togetfier.  In  tlie  provinces  which  were  not  yet  in«- 
▼aded,  the  governors  spontaneously  begaA  to  be  ott 
their  guards  and  to  coUect  arms. 

The  French^  also,  streii^hened  themselv^,  and 
Qcganiaed  the  oocupatk>n  of  the  territory.  Vedel's 
tdivision  marched  to  the  Escurial^  and  was  relieved 
at  S^ovia  by  the  third  division  of  the  Second  Corps 
of  ofasarvation  q£  the  Oironde>  the  command  oi  which 
was  taken  by  General  Fr^re  after  the  death  of  MaU 
fael*.  Dupont,  the  general-in-chief,  was  at  Arian- 
juez,  with  the  first  division  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
He  was  ordered  to  remove  his  head-quarters  to  To^ 
ledo;  and  Adjutant^ommandant  Martial  Thomas, 
with  some  'officers  of  the  staff  and  clerks  of  the  ad- 
mini^rative  service,  was  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
l^reparations.  He  declared  publicly,  that  the  Em-- 
peror  would  not  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  that  Charles  IV.  would  re-ascend  the 
throne.  His  sp^ches,  repeated  and  commented 
upon  by  the  evil-disposed,  occasioned  a  riot.  The 
townspeople  and  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity  ran  in 
crowds  to  the  great  square^  called  Zoaxiotxr,  ex* 
daiming  *^  Ferdinand  the  Seveiriii  for  ever !''  They 
paraded  the  streets,  armed  with  muskets,  pike^  • 
swords  and  bhidgeons,  and  cqirying  a  flag,  to  which 
was  fastened  the  portrait  of  the  young  King.  Woe 
be  to  those  who  would  have  dared  to  refuse  to  bend 
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the  knee  to  this  revered  image !  The  mob  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  corridor,  Don  Joseph  Joadiim 
de  SaDta  Maria;  bnt  that  ma^stntte  snceeeded  in  es- 
caping privately.  Thej,  however,  burnt  his  furni- 
ture and  his  carriages*  They  did  the  same  to  the 
effects  of  Don  Pedro  Segundo  and  Don  Luis  dd 
Castillo,  two  rich  landed  proprietors,  who,  like  the 
corr^idor,  had  deserved  the  puUic  hatred  in  no 
other  way  than  by  being  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  government  of  Charles  IV.  The  disturbance 
lasted  six-acd-thirty  hours,  without  a  drop  of  Uood 
being  shed. 

This  riot  occurred  on  the  Slst  of  April.  On  the 
S6th,  Dupont  marched  for  Toledo,  with  the  troops 
which  were  at  Aranjuez.  He  approached  the  for- 
mer place  in  order  of  attack,  and  ready  for  action. 
Toledo  is  the  levitical  city  of  the  Peninsula,  the  see 
of  the  Primate  of  Spain.  The  Monks  and  the  Chap- 
ter had  had  time  to  calm  the  popular  irritation. 
The  Princess  of  the  Peace,  and  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, her  brother,  came  out  in  a  carriage  to  meet 
the  French.  The  second  division  of  Dupont's  army 
was  stationed  at  Aranjuez,  and  was  replaced  at  the 
Escurial  by  the  third.  The  cavalry  brigade  of  Ge- 
neral Augustus  Caulincourt  entered  New  Castile  at 
the  same  time,  with  reinforcements  for  the  infantry 
corps  which  occupied  that  province. 

It  was  not  without  design  that  the  troops  were 
accumulated  round  Madrid.  That  capital  was  on  a 
volcano.     The  inhabitants  had  learned  with  grief 
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that  their  King  had   crossed  the    frontier.      The 
liberation  of  the  Ftince  of  the  Peace  had  been  very 
near  producing   an   insurrection.     It  was,  there* 
fore,  stated  in  the  Gazette,  that  it  was  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  Ferdinand,  for  the  purpose  of  Godoy 
being  tried  and  punished  in  France.     The  protest  of 
Charles  IV.  against  the  abdication  at  Aranjuez  in- 
creased the  discontent.     That  discontent  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  the  restraint  put  on  the  monarch 
at  Bayonne,  and  the  d^rading  proposals  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  b^^  to  be  whispered  about. 
To  form  an  idea  of  the  public  feelings  at  that  period, 
the  reader  ought  to  have  seen,  with  what  anxiety 
the  courier  from  France  was  expected,  what  crowds 
daily  flocked  round  the  door  of  the  post-house  {com 
de  correos).    The  efforts  of  the  French  generals,  and 
of  their  secret  police,  to  call  off  and  deceive  the  cu* 
riosity  of  the  people,  were  imavailing.     To  make  up 
for  the  silence,  and  to  counterbalance  the  falsehoods 
of  the  printed  journals,  manuscript  intelligence  was 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand.    La  Puerta  del  Soly 
that  centre  to  so  many  streets,  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  is  fi^uented  only  by  loungers,  was  now  never 
empty.     The  Spaniards  no  longer  questioned  each 
other  about  the  festival  of  St.  Jerome  or  of  the  Bles- 
sed Vii^n ;  they  fpoured  into  each  other's  bosoms 
the  rage  which  choked  them.  , 

The  Grrand-duke  of  Berg  thought  that  he  might 
reclaim  the  alienated  minds  of  the  people,  and  work 
a  change  in  their  opinions,  by  showing  himself  every 
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day  to  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid.  Often,  from  the 
amfde  cloaks  in  whicti  their  faces  were  enveloped, 
broke  forth  mtkhnurs,  and  even  hisses,  at  the  s^ht  of 
his  ostentatious  cavalcades.  It  was  not  merely  the 
leader  of  the  French  who  was  odious ;  in  Murat  the 
Spaniards  execrated  the  fiiend,  the  protector,  and 
the  saviour  of  Godoj. 

The  supreme  Junta  of  GFovemment  was  not  with- 
out its  share  of  crosses  and  afflictions.  It  invited  to 
its  conferences  the  presidents  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  monarchy,  less  with  a  view  to  lighten  respon- 
sibility, by  dividing  it  among  a  larger  number  of  in- 
dividuals, than  to  obtain  additional  information  and 
assistance.  Frequently,  in  the  councik,  the  love  of 
the  country  suggested  plans  of  deHveranoe.  It  was 
proposed  to  quit  the  capital  and  unite  again  in  a 
place  of  safety,  to  destroy  the  arms,  provisions,  and 
means  of  conveyance,  to  disperse  the  Spanish  troops 
which  were  in  the  invaded  provinces,  and  l«-assem« 
Ue  them  on  distant  points,  together  with  forty  thou- 
sand men  who  could  be  drawn  from  Portugal,  the 
camp  of  Saint  Roch,  the  islands,  and  the  African 
presidencies,  and  then  to  declare  war.  But  to  carnr 
into  effect  such  a  plan  as  this,  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  must  be  employed ;  and  Ferdinand,  on 
the  contrary,  perpetually  recommended  prudence, 
and  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
army  of  the  Emperor.  What  could  the  Spaniards 
do  in  Madrid,  hemmed  round  and  entangled  by  fifty 
thousand  French,  against  whom  they  could  oppose 
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only  a  girrison  of  three  thousand  men,  and  a  popu* 
lation  more  than  usually  disqualified  for  the  trade 
of  arms,  from  never  having  been  oif;ani2ed  as  a  ini* 
Utia? 

In  proportion  as  the  fermentation  increased,  the 
govemmmit  acted  with  more  drcomspectness.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  kept  within  their  barracks. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  measures  adopted  by  the 
pdioe,  quarrels  daily  occurred  between  the  inhabi«- 
taats  and  the  French,  which  did  not  end  without 
bloodshed.  The  sddiers  became  accustomed  to  con« 
sider  the  partisans  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  ene- 
mies. Some  of  the  superior  officers  even  went  so 
far  as  to  wish  for  a  conflict^  that  they  might  give  a 
lesson  to  the  multitude,  sure  as  they  felt  of  success, 
in  consequence  of  the  superiority  which  troops  hid>i- 
tuated  to  danger  have  over  crowds  fighting  with* 
out  military  arrangement  and  without  leaders.  •  An 
insurrection  had  long  been  anticipated.  All  the 
French  artillery  was  shut  up  in  the  Retiro.  In 
Madrid  there  was  only  the  Imperial .  hcn'se  and  foot 
guard,  the  division  of  infantry  commanded  by  Ge-> 
neral  Musnier,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  But  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Corps  of  observation  of  the 
Ocean  were  cantoned  at  the  convent  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, at  Chamartin,  at  Fuencamd,  and  at  the 
Pardo,  ready  to  hurry  to  the  capital  on  the  first 
alarm. 

The  powder  was  exposed,  and  the  least  spark 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  explode.    The  Grand* 
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duke  presented  to  the  Infant  Don  Antonio  a  letter 
from  Charles  IV.,  which  enjoined  him  to  send  to 
Bayonne  the  Queen  of  Etruria»  and  the  In&nt  Boa 
Francisco  de,  Paula.  The  Queen  consented  to  go. 
With  respect  to  the  Infant,  who  was  only  thirteen,  ^ 
the  Junta  of  Oovemment  replied,  that  he  could  not " 
be  allowed  to  depart  without  an  authority  from 
King  Ferdinand.  The  Grand-duke  notified  to  the 
Junta  that  he  would  take  the  responsibility  upon 
himself,  and  that  he  should  know  how  to  put  down 
any  opposition  which  might  be  offered  to  his  will. 

The  2d  of  May  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  de^ 
^  parture  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  her  children,  and  her 
brother,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.  The  last  two  cou- 
riers from  Bayonne  had  not  arrived,  and  thb  had  in- 
creased the  anxiety  which  was  felt.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  square  before  the  palaoe  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  particularly  with  women,  who  watched, 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  the  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney. At  nine  o'clock,  the  Queen  set  out  with  her 
son  and  daughter.  There  still  remained  two  car- 
riages, which  were  being  hastily  packed.  It  was 
rumoured  that  one  of  them  was  for  the  Infant  Don 
Antonio.  Thus,  then,  they  were  all  going !  In  an 
hour's  time  the  capital  would  be  robbed  of  the  whole 
family  of  its  kings !  Persons  who  were  on  service  in 
the  court,  reported  that  Don  Francisco  was  averse 
to  the  journey,  and  that  he  wept  bitterly.  On 
hearing  this,  the  women  shed  tears,  the  men  grew 
frantic. 
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At  that  momeDt,  Augustus  Lagrange,  a  French 
oflScer,  came  out  of  the  palace.  His  white  cloak  and 
crimson  pantaloons  showed  him  to  be  one  of  Murat  s 
Aids-de-camps.  '*  There  he  is ;  he  is  come  to  carry 
^  off  our  Prince !"  These  words  circulated  rapidly 
^  through  the  crowd.  The  French  officer  was  sur* 
rounded*  insulted,  hustled.  For  a  while  he  defended 
himself,,  but  he  was  just  about  to  fall  a  victim,  when 
a  patrole  of  the  imperial  guard  happramg  to  pass  by, 
ten  grenadiers  made  vae  of  their  bayonets,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  rescuing  him. 

The  Grand-duke  resided  in  the  mansion  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  two  hundred  yards  behind  the 
palace.  His  picket  battalion*  hasten^,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  disperse  the  multitude.  But 
an  elaolpc  movement  had  dready  run  from  the  one 
end  oRne  city  to  the  pther .  The  Plaza-Mayor  and  the 
street  of  Alcala  w.^re  iU^d  in  an  instant.  Nothing 
was  to  b^  heard  but  vociferations,  mingled  with  the 
rolling  of  the  drum  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
that  summoned  the  troops  to  their  posts.  The 
Spaniards  were  convinced  thiit  the  French  had 
sworn  their  ruin ;  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  but 
fSdt  certain  that  an  extensive  plot  was  formed  to 
massacre  the  army.  The  inhabitants  seized  upon 
fbwlingopieces,  and  old  swords,  and,  where  weapons 
could  not  be  found,  bludgeons  supfdied  their  place. 

Picket  troops  are  those  which  are  kept  collected  under  arms, 
to  be  ready  to  act  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  necessary. 
VOL.    II.  N 
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Soldiers  who  went  taken  individually  t^  surpriiie  in 
the  streets  were  killed  or  disarmed.  Officers  of  the 
staff,  and  cavahy  soldiers  conveying  orders,  were 
pidled  from  their  horses.  Stones  were  thrown  and 
muskets  fired  from  the  windows.  Some  furious  wo-  », 
men  poured  down  boiling  water  from  the  balconies.  ' 
Fifty  single  combats  were  being  fought  at  the  same 
instant.  The  Spaniards  were  particularly  inexora- 
Ue  to  some  Mamdukes  of  the  guard  who  fell  into 
their  hands;  they  thought  themselves  doubly  for- 
tunate to  slay  with  the  same  Uow  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Mussulman  !* 

The  troops  got  under  arms ;  the  scene  changed. 
The  general  officers  ordered  detachments  of  infiEurtry 
to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  houses  from  which 
shots  had  been  fired,  and  to  take  vengeance^  on  the 
aggressors.      Three  or  four  volleys  of  graffcMiot 
swept  the  fine  street  of  Alcala,  the  width  and 
straightness  of  which  affords  such  scope  for  the  fire 
of  artillery.    Colonel  Daumesnil,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  made  a  chai^  on  the 
multitude.    The  Polish  lancers  then  first  produced 
cm  the  minds  of  the  ^aniards  an  impressiop'^of  ter- 
ror, which  afterwards  became  more  powerfulf  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  better  known. 

The  Spanish  garrison  remained  shut  up  in  its 
quarters,  waiting  for  orders  to  act.  Near  the  gate 
of  Fuencarral  was  the  park  of  artillery,  which  con- 

*  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  the  Spaniards  hmve  ever 
had  a  profound  hatred  of  the  dress  of  the  Mussnlmans. 
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tained  ten  thousand  muskets  padked  up  in  chests, 
and  twenty*six  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  car- 
riages.    The  people  attempted  to  seize  them.     At 
first,  the  cannoneers,  who  guarded  the  park,  resisted 
their  attempts ;  but  hearing  that  theilr  comrades  of 
the  infantry  were  attacked  in  the  barracks,  and  see* 
ing  a  French  column  advancing  at  the  charging  step^ 
they  joined  the  insui^nts^     Commanded  by  two 
brave  officers  of  their  corps,  Don  Louis  Daoiz,  and 
Don  Pedro  Velarde,  and  assisted  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  can<» 
non,  they  got  three  pieces  into  action,  and  began  to 
fire  grape-shot.     The  French  column  consisted  of  the 
fifth  temporary  regiment  of  infantry,  from  the  con- 
vent of  Son  Bernardino,  which  was  close  to  the  spot. 
Brigadier  Lefrane,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  give 
the  Spaniards  time  to  make  above  twelve  or  thir- 
teien  discharges  from  their  cannon.     He  stormed  the 
park  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the 
muskets,  the  chests  of  which  the  insurgents  had  be- 
gun to  break  open.     This  was  the  most  bloody  epi- 
sode in  the  conflict  of  the  second  of  May.     Here 
perished  ^Daoiz  and  Vdarde.     History  will  preserve 
their  names,  as  the  first  mart3rrs  to  the  cause  of  their 
country's  independence. 

As  soon  as  the  first  shots  were  fired,  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Berg,  Marshal  Moncey,  and  such  general 
oflkers  as  were  not  at  the  head  of  troops,  proceeded 
to  the  summit  of  the  eminence  of  St.  Vincent,  a  po- 
sition which  commands  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

N  2 
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The  regiment  of  ft^leers  of  the  imperial  guard  had 
been   assembled   there.      Several  members  of  the 
Junta  hastened  to  this  spot,  and  implored  the  Grand- 
duke  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood.     O'Far- 
ril,  the  war  minister,  and  Asanza^  the  finance  minis- 
ter, rode  through  the  streets,  waving  white  handker- 
c'biefs  as  a  token  of  reconciliation.     They  saved  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  their  fellow-citizens.     At 
their  request,  the  members  of  the  councils  spread 
themselves  in  the  different  quarters,  to  publish  a  ge- 
neral amnesty.     Several  officers  of  both  nations  as- 
sisted them  in  performing  this  pacific  mission.     The 
disturbance  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
by  two  in  the  afternoon  all  was  over.     The  troops 
and  artillery  cantoned  at  some  distance  fi*om  Madrid 
began  their  march,  but  they  did  not  enter  the  city. 
During  the  whole  of  this  tumult,  the  loss  of  the 
French  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  amount  to 
three  hundred ;  that  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  less. 
The  combat  was  at  an  end,  but  peace  was  not 
restored.    It  was'of  little  consequence  to  the  soldiers, 
that  weapons  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  by  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  oppression ; 
in  their  eyes  no  wars  were  just  but  such  as  were 
fairly   carried    on ;    wars  declared  beforehand,   in 
which  the  )>arties  settle  their  quarrel  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  then  embrace.     The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
had  fallen  upon  them  by  surprise,  when  they  were 
scattered  about  singly,  unarmed,  and  unoffending, 
and  had  massacred   them  in  a  cowardly  manner. 
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When,  however,  by  rallying  their  forces,  the  French 
had  recovered  their  ascendancy,  they  had  made  a 
moderate  juse  of  it,  for  few  had  fallen  beneath  their 
blows,  and  they  had  contented  themselves  with  mak- 
ing prisoners  many  who  were  arrested  in  arms. 
The  Grand-duke  considered  that  enough  had  not 
been  done  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  pub- 
lic order,  and  that  authority  ought  to  resume  its 
rights.  The  insurrection  of  the  2d  of  May,  whether 
premeditated  or  not,  was  a  plain  act  of  aggression  . 
•on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  morrow,  several  of  the  per- 
sons seized  during  the  tumult,  anB'Ulhers  whom  the 
patrole  had  met  bearing,  ayrms,  were  taken  before 
a  militar}^  commission.  They  were  condemned  to 
death,  as  leaders  or  accomplices  in  the  revolt,  and 
were  shot  near  the  promenade  of  the  Prado. 

Among  those  who  were  condemned  were  men  who 
had  not  fought,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  had  about  them  large  knives,  or  other  sharp 
instruments.  They  were  executed  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  priest  being  allowed  to  afford  them 
consolation  in  their  dying  moments,  a  circumstance 
which  still  more  exasperated  a  religious  people.  The 
number  of  the  victims  has  been  exaggerated  by 
grieLand  hatred;  it  did  not  exceed  fifty.*      But, 

*  The  justificatory  manifesto  of  the  council  of  Castile^  com- 
posed and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  month  of  August  1808, 
after  the  French  army  had  evacuated  that  capital,  estimates  the 
loss  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  insurrection  of  the  2d  of  May,  at 
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whatever  it  was,  the  event  itself  was  the  source 
of  innumerable  calamities.  Never  will  the  Spaniards 
forgive  the  French  for  such  prompt  and  unexpected 
executions.  The  name  of  Murat  will  be  transmits 
ted  by  them  to  posterity,  loaded  with  the  bitterest 
invectives  and  curses. 

Diametrically  opposite  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  causes  of  the  rising  at  Madrid. 
Some  persons,  strongly  impressed  by  the  undecided 
and  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Junta  of  Government, 
have  attributed  to  it  a  plan   of  Sicilian  vespers;. 

one  hundred  and  tmf^  killed,  fifty->fbur  wounded,  and  thirty- 
three  missing  (extrm^s.J  The  manifesto  employs  the  expres- 
sion "  some  few/'  (algunos  pocw),  in  speaking  of  those  who  were 
shot  on  that  day  and  the  following. 

The  Grand-duke  of  Berg  knew,  before  the  2d  of  May,  that 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  reserved  for  another.  The  failure  of  his 
mission  must  be  attributed  to  his  more  ardent  than  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  mania,  which 
was  then  common  enough,  of  judging  of  the  Castilians,  whom 
nobody  understood,  by  the  Italians,  whose,  character  had  long 
been  known.  "  Yesterday's  affair  gives  Spain  to  the  Emperor," 
said  Murat,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  in  a  fit  of  presump- 
tuous confidence.  "  Say,  rather,  that  it  for  ever  deprives  him 
of  it,"  replied  O'Farril,  the  war  minister.  This  loyal  Spaniard 
was  not  then  aware,  that  furious  counsels  had  represented  him, 
and  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Negrete,  Captain-general  of  New 
Gastile»  as  agents  of  England  and  heads  of  the  plot,  and  that  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Gh-and-duke  it  had  been  debatJEfrhe- 
ther  they  ii^iould  not  both  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that  tiSf  ab- 
surd idea  had  been  rejected  through  the  energetic  intercession 
of  Marshal  Moncey,  whose  heart  bled  at  the  appearance  of  in- 
justice. 
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thjsy  have  affirmed*  that  the  dtj  was  all  at  once 
filled  with  strangers  from  different  part3  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  break  out 
during  the  night,  and  that  the  plan  was  to  attack 
the  French  who  were  in  their  barracks  and  murder 
such  as  were  quartered  about.  Others  have  main* 
tained,  that  a  General  of  more  moderate  temper,  and 
of  condliatorj  disposition,  might  have  spared  the 
▼anqui^ed  those  evils  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
returned  with  interest  on  the  victors:  they  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  disturbances  were 
excited  by  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  himself,  with 
the  view  of  sooner  placing  a  r^al  crown  on  his 
head,  by  proving  to  Napoleon  how  necessary  a 
warrior  king  was,  to  bend  the  Castilians  under  the 
yoke.  These  two  opinions  seem  to  us  to  be  equally 
divested  of  probability.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
popular  tumult  that  in  the  slightest  degree  indicated 
premeditation.  On  the  other  hand,  Murat  was  far 
from  being  cruelly  disposed^  and  he  knew  that  the 
choice  of  the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  t|ie  throne  of 
Spain,  was  already  fixed.  The  known  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  of  the  French  army,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  affair. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  cannon  of  the  2nd 
of  May,  and  of  the  executions  on  the  Prado,  was 
to  .tetrify  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid.  Those  who 
had  any  influence  in  the  city  thought  only  of  im- 
ploring mercy.  In  its  submissiveness,  the  supreme 
council  of  the   Inquisition  went  farther  than  the 
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Other  public  authorities ;  its  zeal  led  it  to  appeal  to 
the  ministers  of  religion^  to  direct  the  censure  ctf 
the  people  against  the  instigators  of  such  excesses  as 
the  scatidalous  sedition  of  the  2nd  of  May*^    The 
attitude  assumed  by  the  French  was  any  thing  but 
calculated  to  tranquiUise;   their  orders  of  the  day 
and  proclamations,  while  they  promised  foi^veneu 
of  the  past,  threatened  the  heaviest  punishments  in 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence.     The  infujt  Dob 
Francisco  set  out  for  Bayonne,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours,  was  fdUowed  by  the  infant  Don 
Antonio.     The  latter  made  it  his  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  join  the  King  his  nephew,  with  a  view  to  be         (| 
relieved  from  duties  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  better  performed  by  one  more  able  than  he 
was.   With  him  vanished  the  dignity  which  his  rank 
reflected  on  the  other  members  of  the  corps  over  which 
he  presided.     The  Grand -duke  of  Berg  having  ex-     * 
pressed  a  wish  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  government,  the  Junta  ventured  to  make  some 
objections,  and  then  yielded.     A  few  days  after  this, 
the  Grand-duke  became  president,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  legality,  by  a  decree   of  Charles  IV., 
which  constituted  him   Lieutenant-general   of  ^e 
kingdom. 

Intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  May  had 

*  See,  in  the  Moniietir  of  the  16th  of  May,  1808,  the  letter 
written,  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  Royal  Council  of  the 
Inquisition,  to  the  tribunals  of  the  Holy  office  at  Madrid  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 
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aniyed  at  Bayonne,  exa^erated  by  the  fears  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  policy  of  the  French.  No- 
thing less  was  talked  of  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men  killed  on  both  sides.  The  blood  had  run  in 
streams  through  the  streets  of  Madrid.  This  was 
of  wondrous  use  to  Napoleon,  to  put  down  the 
slight  resistance  which  was  still  made  to  his  schemes, 
and  to  hasten  the  denouement  of  the  diplomatic 
drama.  .  Ferdinand  had  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
having,  by  flattering  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and 
by  forgetting  the  sacred  respect  whifh  is  due  to  legiti^ 
mate  authority^  lighted  up  the  conflagration  which 
was  on  the  point  of  destroying  Spain.  Before  the 
old  sovereigns  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  while  he 
was  aided  by  his  advisers,  Ferdinand  seemed  to 
have  a  will  of  his  own.  But  Escoiquiz,  who,  of 
all  his  advisers,  had  the  most  influence  over  his 
mind,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  by  the  se- 
ductions of  Napoleon.  The  firmness  of  Ferdinand 
evBpoTBXed  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  king, 
on  whose  throne  he  had  seated  himself.  The  se- 
vere reproofs  of  the  Emperor  completed  his  dis- 
couragement.  He  resigned  the  crown  uncondition- 
ally^^ the  old  King,*  who,  by  a  treaty  signed 
on  the  5th  of  May,f  had  already  disposed  of  it  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  of  France.  Ferdinand,  who 
was  again  become  Prince  of  Asturias,  confirmed,  in 

*  See  Notes  and  Illostrations,  No.  XXVI.  at  the  end  of 
this  volnme. 

t  Ibid.  No.  XXVII. 
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that  capacity,  the  formal  reUnqmshment  made  bj 
Charles  IV.,  and  renounced  bis  own  rights,  as  hrir 
to  the  throne,  by  a  treaty,  dated  in  the  same  month, 
to  which  the  infiants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco,  and 
Don  Antonio  acceded.*  The  four  Princes  went, 
much  fiarther.  In  a  proclamation,  written  at  Bour- 
deaux,  on  the  12th  of  May,f  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  explain  to  the  Spanish  nation  the  powerful 
motives  by  which  their  conduct  had  been  actuated, 
and  claimed  its  submission  to  another  sovereign,  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  fidelity  which  it  could  give 
to  them. 

Before  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice,  Ferdinand        d 
VII.  had,  by  an  indirect  conveyance,  communicated 
to  the  Junta  of  the  Government,  *^  that  he  was  not  at         j 
Uberty,  and  that,  consequently,  he  could  not  take  c 
any  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  monarchy.     That,  such  being  the  case,  he 
gave  to  the  Junta  the  most  unlimited  powers.     It 
might  remove  to  wherever  it  thought  proper,  and 
exercise,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  all  the  functions  of 
sovereignty.     Hostilities  were  to  ccnnmence  the  mo* 
ment  the  King  should  be  carried  into  the  interior  of 
France,  a  step  to  which  he  would  never  dflBbt, 
unless  compelled  by  violence."     He  at  the   same 
time  addressed  to  the  Royal  Council,  and,  in  fiulure 
of  that,  to  every  chancery  or  court,  a  decree,  ordering. 


*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations^  No.  XXVIII.  at  the  end  of 
this  volume, 
t  Ibid,  No.  XXIX. 
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• 

V  that  the  Cortes  should  be  convoked  in  the  most  suit- 
able place,  that  thej  should  begin  by  levying  the 
troops  and  raising  the  subsidies  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  and  that  their  sitting  should 
be  permanent,  in  cHrder  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  rendered  indispensable 
by  the  course  of  events/' 

Thus,  while  regularly  executed  instruments  re- 
leased the  mi^istrates,  like  other  subjects,  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  new  and  rigorous  duties  were  traced 
out  for  them  by  this  secret  intimatimi.     Ignorant,  no 
doubt,  of  this  truth,  that  kings  ought  to  know  how 
to  die,  if  they  wish  others  to  die  for  ^em,  Ferdi- 
nand  coolly  ordered  his  servants  to  rush  into  the 
thickest  of  the  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
ts  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per ostensibly  to  sacrifice  to  calculations  of  personal 
safety.    Still,  however,  the  royal  will  was  evident ; 
it  was  manifested,  not  as  the  caprice  of  a  crown- 
ed personage,  but  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  hereditary  magistrate,  who  was 
to  defend  the  nation  against  foreigners.     The  Junta 
of  Government,  instituted  by  Ferdinand  VII.  had 
the .  choic^of  only  two  modes  of  conduct ;  either  to 
obey,  or  to  resign  an  authority  which  was  withered 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated. 
Political  subversions,  by  throwing  men  out  of  the 
ordinary  combinations  of  life,  sometimes  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  deviating  from  the  principles  of  mo- 
'^ty.      The  decrees  of  Ferdinand  were  brought  by 
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a  messenger,  who,  to  avoid  the  French  troops,  jour- 
neyed on  foot  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  arrived  by  Guadalaxara. 
They  did  not  reach  the  Junta  till  two  days  after  the         | 
official  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  which  had  been  transmitted  with  extreme 
rapidity  by  means  of  the  couriers  of  the  army,  had 
been  promulgated,  and  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  had 
been  installed  as  Lieutenant-general  of  Charles  IV, 
The  Junta  had  the  weakness  to  believe,  that  its 
recent  determination  bound  it  to  persist  in  the  same 
line  of  conduct.     Still  terrified  by  the  display  of  the 
French  military  force  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  believ-        || 
ing  that  it  was  only  taking  counsel  from  its  love  of 
its  country,  it  unanimously  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
cided that  the  orders  given  by  Ferdinand  could  D0t4|| 
be  executedsf  ^By  coming  to  this  decision,  the  Junta 
completed  the  divesting  itself  of  its   character  of 
Supreme  Council,  derived  from  an  independent  sove- 
reign, and  was  thenceforth  degraded  into  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  the  will  of  foreignera. 

It  was  of  consequence  that  the  change  which  bad 
been  brought  about  in  the  capital  should  be  rapidly 
extended  to  the  most  distant  province;^  In  the 
mean  time,  till  the  imperial  armies  could  occupy 
Cadiz  and  Valencia,  the  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom  took  such  measures  as  he  thought  most 
proper,  to  annihilate  whatever  means  of  resistance 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Spanish  troops.  The 
two  Swiss  regiments,  cantoned  near  Madrid,  were 
incorporated  into   General   Dupont's    army.      The 
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three  companies  of  the  body  guard,  and  the  battalions 
of  Spanish  guards  and  Walloons  on  service,  four  in 
number,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Moncey.  Don  Antonio  Filangieri,  Captain-general 
of  Galicia,  was  directed  to  concert  with  the  General 
of  the  marine,  at  Ferrol,  the  embarkation  of  three 
thousand  men  for  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  to  disem- 
barrass the  country  of  them,  as  to  protect  that  colony 
from  the  attacks  of  the  English.  The  Minister  of 
marine  sent  instructions  to  the  ports,  to  put  in  re- 
pair  and  equip  the  national  vessels.  The  Admiral 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which  had  been  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  received 
orders  to  join  the  French  fleet  in  the  road  of  Tou- 
lon, as  soon  as  he  could,  escape  without  danger. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  garrisons  in  Catalonia, 
and  elsewhere.  Solano's  division  had  remained  at 
Badajoz,  Juuot  having  had  no  wish  to  see  it  re- 
enter Portugal.  Orders  were  transmitted  to  the 
General,  to  send  off  his  troops  to  the  camp  of  Saint 
Roch,  and  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  himself,  to  resume 
his  functions  as  Captain-general  of  Andalusia.  As 
it  was  feared  that  Solano  would  hesitate,  Murat  dis- 
patched the  Captain  of  Engineers,  Constantin,  one 
of  the  officers  of  his  staff,  to  influence  him.  He 
sent  Colonel  Rogniat,  another  engineer,  to  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Castanos,  who  commanded  at 
the  camp  of  Saint  Roch.  The  ostensible  mission  of 
Rogniat  was  to  reconnoitre  Gibraltar,  but  he  was 
secretly  to  explain  to  that  Lieutenant-general,  who 
had  then  great  influence,  the  advantages  which  he 
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might  derive  from  frankly  taking  part  in  the  new 
order  of  things. 

It  was  then  that  the  heights  of  the  Retiro  were 
begun  to  be  fortified  and  provisioned,  as  a  fit  spot 
for  a  citadel,  to  keep  in  check  the  population  of  Ma^ 
drid.  The  French  authorities  seized  upon  all  the  ma- 
gazines of  arms  and  ammunition  which  they  could 
find.  Officers  were  dispatched  to  Ceuta,  to  cause  the 
new  government  to  be  recognized,  to  render  favourable 
the  Court  of  Morocco,  and  to  explore  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople had  already  been  consulted  by  the  Mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  Sublime  Porte  would  interfere  in  any  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  between  France  and  the 
Barbary  powers. 

The  Emperor  could  not  removie  to  a  distance 
from  the  Pyrenees,  until  the  affairs  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  definitively  settled.  Wishing  that  his 
work  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  semblance  of  na- 
tional consent,  he  convoked,  for  the  15th  of  June,  at 
Bayonne,  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  fiflyc  of 
the  principal  persons  of  Spain,  whom  the  Lieute*- 
nant-general  of  the  kingdom  was  to  designate,  con- 
forming himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plan  on 
which  the  ancient  Cortes  were  formed.  This  assem- 
bly was  to  fix  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution.  While 
waiting  for  its  coming  together,  Napoleon  made 
public  his  intention  of  placing  the  crown  of  Spain 
on  the  head  of  another  self. 
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Effect  produced  in  all  parts  of  Spain  by  the  news  of  the  events 
of  the  2nd  of  May — Insurrection  of  the  Asturias — Insurrec- 
tion of  Santander — Insurrections  of  Leon,  Galicia^  Castile, 
Arragon,  Catalonia^  Valencia,  Murcia,  Andalusia,  Eatrema- 
dura — Proclamation  of  the  insurrectional  Juntas — The  Junta 
of  Seville  declares  itself  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Grovemment 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies — Solano  massacred  at  Cadiz — The 
Junta  of  Seville  declares  war  against  France — The  French 
squadron  at  Cadiz  is  bombarded  and  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Spaniards — Spain  requests  succours  from  England — ^Dit- 
.  positions  of  the  English  government  and  people — SucoourB 
lavished  by  England — ^General  Dupont*s  army  enters  Anda- 
lusia— Combat  of  the  bridge  of  Alcolea — Entrance  of  the 
French  into  Cordova — Insurrection  of  La  Mancha — General 
Dupont's  army  retires  to  Andujar— The  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano^  marches 
against  Valencia — Sanguinary  scenes  of  the  insurrection  of 
Valencia — Combat  at  the  bridge  of  Pajazo — Combat  of  Ca- 
brillas— Attack  on  Valencia— The  French  repass  the  Xuear, 
and  march  to  Albacete. 
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The  news  of  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  May  was 
spread  to  the  furthest  corners  of  Spain  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity.    The  narratives  of  the  French  officers 
exaggerated  the  massacre,  in  order  to  increase  the 
terror.    The  Spaniards  also  exaggerated,  because 
exaggeration  is  a  part  of  their  character,  and  like- 
wise because  they  wished  to  excite  a  greater  thirst 
of  vengeance.     The  redundafat  population  which  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  had  drawn  to  Madrid,  and 
which  uncertainty  had  retained  there,  now  hastily 
returned  home.     They  had  heard  the  fusillades  of 
the  Retiro.     With  the  recital  of  what  they  had  seen, 
they  mingled  that  which  they  had  heard  respecting 
the  iniquities  of  Bayonne,  and  the  violence  done 
to  Ferdinand.     The  people  did  not  reflect  that  the 
pasMS  of  the  Pyrenees  were  open,  the  provinces 
an<l-^^«ie  capital  invaded,    the    treasury    and    the 
fixrtresses  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  nation 
duanned,  the  state  without  a  guide. ...  It  saw  its 
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King  treacherously  imprisoned,  the  promised  faith 
violated,  its  fellow-countrymen  massacred,  the 
Spanish  name  degraded !  From  the  mountains  of 
Arragon  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the 
garden  of  Valencia  to  Cape  Finisterre,  one  only  cry 
was  heard : — **  Long  live  Feidinand  VII. !  Death 
to  the  French  r 

The  land  of  Asturias,  which,  of  yore,  served  as 
the  entrenchment  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish 
country  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  then  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  Pelayo 
took  refiige  with  the  sacred  images  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  that  same  land,  always  inhabited  by  an  un- 
conquerable race,  {Cantabros  indamitos  Jerre  Jugo^) 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of 
independence.     The  Viscount  of  Materosa  and  Don 
Alvaro   Florez  Estrada,  Governor-general    of    the 
Principality,   escaped,  on.  the  Srd  of  May^r  fram 
Madrid,  where  they  had  seen  their  friends  perish  by 
the  hands  of  the  French.     They  arrived  at  Oviedo 
on  the  9th,  and  the  story  which  they  told  excited  so 
much  popular  emotion  as  to  alarm  those  who  bdd 
authority,  and  induce  them  to  ask  for  assistance 
from  Madrid.     Soon  after,  there  was  circulated  in 
the  country  a  pretended  proclamatipn  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  calling  upon  the  nation  to  aid  him«    To  qoiet 
the  disturbance,  Murat  sent  Count  Ddpjnar,  coun- 
sellor of  Castile,  and  Don  Juan  Melendez,  anothef 
magistrate ;    and»  to  insure  the  success  of  thw 
mission)  they  had  orders  to  assemble  the  regiuj^t 
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of  lUtonia  and  the  corps  of  Royal'  Carabineei^. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  people  attacked  and 
pursued  the  commissioners^  who  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  The  regular  troops  having  acted  their 
habitual  part,  that  of  defending  eataUished. power, 
the  Commander  of  the  Royal  Carabineers  waa 
threatened.  The  arsenal  of  Oviedo  was  plundered, 
and  the  people  having  armed  themselves,  the  standn 
ard  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  raised  by  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz  de  Marsenao,  a  Spanish  graudee4 

At  Santander,  twenty.  -  leagues  from  vOviedo,  tb6 
storm  burst  on  the  26tb  of  May.  The  biabnp,  Dot^ 
Rafiiel  Mendez  de  Luarca,  a  man  whose  ex^mj^Ukiy 
morals  displayed  an  evangelical  simplicity  and  Qtrict^ 
nessy  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rising.  A 
council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  waq 
formed  on  the  ensuing  day»  which,  immediately 
summoned  to  arms  the  inhabitants,  of  the  mountaips^ 
and  the  Biscayans,  and. called  on  the  commoners. tQ 
send  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  oi^ganizing  io 
ooncerl  the  defissce  of  the  country,  according  tq  tbe 
system  which  was  adopted  in  tbe  year  179S»  wbeq 
tbe  French:  army  appeared  on  tbe  Upper  £Ibro« 

At  the  same  moment,.  Leon>  in  insurrection,  sent 
to  Corunna  for  muskets»  and  the  whole ,  f^  Cralid^ 
foUowed  the  example  of  tbe  Asturias. 

More  ;daring  still,  Old  Qastile^  which  the  F^ijfih 
aarmies  had  already  traversed*  did  not  hesitate  to  tak^ 
arms,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  was  prppjaimed,  even  m 
tofwuks  from  the  walls  of  which  could  be  seen  the  smoke 
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of  the  French  camps.  The  insurrectioD  reached 
Navarre,  at  the  very  door  of  France.  The  body* 
guards,  who  had  escorted  Ferdinand^  and  had  re* 
mained  at  Tolosa  and  Emani«  demanded,  with  cfieff 
of  r^e,  that  their  King  should  be  restored  to  them : 
it  was  like  a  general  earthquake. 

It  was  not  the  mere  force  of  example  that 
inspired  the  desire  of  imitation.  The  same  fed* 
ing  gave  birth  everywhere,  at  the  same  instant, 
to  the  same  prodigies.  Arragon  was  among  the 
first  to  break  out.  Tortosa,  Lerida,  Valencia,  Mur- 
da,  Carthagena,  Badajoz,  destroyed  the  proclama* 
tions  of  Murat.  The  four  kingdoms  of  Andahlsia 
also  flew  to  arms,  and  it  was  there  that  the  most 
formidable  power  was  displayed.  In  the  south,  *as 
in  the  north,  the  offence,  not  the  danger,  was  esti- 
mated. Everywhere  the  rising  was  begun  by  tiie 
lower  classes;  everywhere  devotedness  to  the 
country  was  manifested  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  benefits  which  that  country  conferred  on  its 
children.  The  men  in  office,  the  soldiery,  and  tlie 
rich,  at  first  endeavoured  to  repress  the  popular 
movement.  Their  resistance  was  the  cause  of  some 
excesses  and  lamentable  murders.'  Some  worthy 
men  were  massacred  for  wishing  to  preserve 
public  order;  others,  who  were  accused  of  beii^ 
the  accomplices  ^f  Godoy,  fell  victims  because  they 
had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  subverted  govern- 
ment.    It  must,  however,  be  owned,  to  the  honofur 
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.of  the  Spanish  character^  that  the  love  of  lucre  and 
personal  revenge  had  no  share  in  the  crimes  that 
were  committed;  and  that,  when  an  appeal  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  country,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle resistance  to  be  overcome.  All  the  Spaniards 
were  fiirious  with  rage  against  the  foreign  enemy.  It 
would  be  idle,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  towns,  to 
ask  the  names  of  those  who  first  raised  the  cry  of  in- 
surrection. All  were  willing,  all  were  active,  all  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  constituted  authorities  to  di- 
rect them,  and  to  employ  for  the  common  benefit  the 
efforts  of  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Juntas  of 
the  towns  and  provinces  were  established  with  such 
wonderful  facility.     In  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
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after  the  explosion  which  overthrew  all  that  went  be- 
fore, the  Juntas  were  proclaimed,  in  which  the  most 
aUe^  and  generally  the  most  enlightened,  individuals 
in  society  received  the  sacred  mission  of  saving  the 
country. 

The  Juntas  lost  not  a  moment  in  enrolling  tht 
male  population  from  the  age  of  seventeen  years  to 
forty.  The  oath  was  solemnly  renewed  to  the  cap- 
tive King,  who,  even  before  his  misfortune,  was  the 
idol  of  the  nation.  In  all  the  towns  where  the  magis- 
trates could  succeed  in  rescuing  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  populace,  the  French  were  put  in  prison,  and 
their  property  was  sequestered.  Proclamations 
lowing  with  patriotism  were  spread  to  the  remotest 
Isomers,  as  well  calculated  to  rouse  courage,  as  the 
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'flame  is  to  consame  thle^  peegtsiM  of  ^  Bitoetaafem^ 
iwfaen  thb  ktidholdef  apjdies  the  torch  to  give  to 
'tiiem  a  nefvv^  appearance  and  value. 

'^  Behold  them,  those  treacherousi  FrendHfieii,'' 
toad  the  Jadta  of  Valladolid ;  ''they  came  to  us  as 
allies ;  vre  noutlshed  tliem  with  our  bread ;  thef  ale 
flit  our  ttitbles ;  . .  •  and,  under  the  mask  c^  fiieaddiip, 
they  have  disarmed  our  people,  Beiased  on  our  for- 
tresses, despoiled  and  imprisoned  our  sovereign! — 
^hey  have  basely  massacred  our  brothers ! — diall  all 
•tliese  iTimes  remain  unpunished,  while  H^re  still 
exist  Spaniards,  Castiliati  Spaniards  ?  ...  To  ktaukl 
io  arms  !  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  your  wives  and 
dtaghters   violated    by    the    barbarians;    to    see 
your  fields  ravaged  and  your  dwellings  in  flames ; 
if  you  do   not   wish  to  be   governed   by  the  code 
of   Napoleon,     by   a  mtflitary,    sanguinary    code, 
founded  on  eternal  war,  of  which  tiie  conscription 
is  the  soul,  and  revolution  the  essence  !    See  you 
not,  that  those  armies,  which  are  called  French,  are 
filled  with  Poles,  Hanoverians,  Bavarians,  PrussiaEDS, 
Swiss,  Italians,  and  even   Mamelukes? — Does  not 
this  sufficiently  prove  to  you  what  fete  awaits  your 
children  ?-^Is  it  not  he  who  has  already  snatched 
them  from  you,  and  sent   them  to  perish  on  the 
frozen   shores  of  Denmark  ? — Let  us  arm  against 
an  execrable  tyrant,  against  the  oppressor  of  nations, 
against  the  man  whom  neither  divine  nor  human  ties 
can  bind.    He  is  the  tjrrant  of  Europe,  but  let  him  not 
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hope  to  ragn  over  Spain.  A  great  and  generous  peojde 
ndU  never  crouch  under  the  ycke.    Are  we  not  the 
children  of  heroes  ?     What  rights,  then,  has  this  Bo- 
i^gner  over  us  ?    What  benefits  have  we  to  expect 
from  the  protector  of  Oodoy  ?     Had  he  not  been  his 
ilccomplice,  would  he  have  rescued  that  infamous 
wretdi  from  the  scaffold  ?    Let  us  remember  Pelayo, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Christians,  began  to 
re-conquer  Spain  from  the  Moors ;  let  us  remember 
the  in&nts  de  Lara,  who  freed  our  native  land  from 
a  diameful  tribute ;  let  us  remember  the  magnani- 
mous Rodrigo  di  Bivar.    The  Emperor  of  Germany 
daimed  to  be  lord  paramount  of  our  country.    A 
oonndl,  at  which  the  King  presided,  met  to  discuss 
this  demand,  and  to  reply  to  it.     '  Let  us  break  off 
this  disgraceful  deliberation,'  exclaimed  the  hero ; 
*  above  a  king  of  Castile,  there  is  no  one  but  God.* 
Let  us  remember  that,  if  perfidy  has  led  our  King 
prisoner,  we  have,  in  a  more  noble  manner,  taught 
a  King  of  France  the  road  to  Madrid.     To  armsl 
Oalidans  !  Asturians,  to  arms !    he  against  whom 
you    combat  is  an   infideL      He   has   raised    up 
again  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  he  has  robbed  the 
Pope  of  his  territories,  he  has  dispersed  the  sacred 
ddlege  of  Cardinals.     He  would  shake  the  Church, 
were  it  possible  for  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail 
,  against  her.    Ye  fight  for  your  natal   soil,   your 
properties,  your  laws,  your  king,  your  religion,  and 
for  the  life  to  come.    Arm  your  minds  with  the  fear 


of  God,  implore  the  aid  of  the  immayiilate  Coooep* 
don ;  the  holj  mother  of  God  will  never  des^t  ns 
in  so  just  a  cause/' 

The  Deitj  soon  signified  that  the  cause  of  the 
Spaniards   was  his   own.     It  was  said«  that  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  the  very  day  on  which  Ferdinand  VIL 
entered  Bayonne.    The  tapers  which  were  burning 
round  the  sacred  image  were  extinguished;  the 
mother  of  God  was  untouched.     In  the  cavern  of 
Covadonga,  in  the  Asturias,  so  famous  for  having 
been  the  asylum  of  Pelayo  and  his  brave  followers, 
attentive  and  devout  observers  saw  large  drops  of 
sweat  trickle  down  the  face  of  Our  Lady  of  Battles. 
At  Compostella,  a  clinking  of  arms  was  heard,  du*- 
ring  the  nighty  on  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  announcing 
that  the  war  was  begun,  and  that  the  glodous  pa* 
tron  of  Spain  would  again  lead  her  armies  to  vie- 
tory.     If  superstition  can  ever  find  favour  in  tlie 
sight  of  philosophy,  it  b  when  she  bears  a  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  miracles  were  a  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy.  The  Bishops  of  Oviedo  and  Santander  were 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrections  of  their  respective 
provinces.  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  y  Quintana,  Bi- 
shop  of  Orense,  refused  to  go  to  Bayonne,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  summoned.  He  next,  in  a  writ- 
ing full  of  argument  and  eloquence,  protested  against 
the  illegality  of  the  acts  already  done  in  that  city, 
and  of  those  which  it  was  designed  to  bring  about 
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faj  force.  He  daimed  from  the  magnanimity  of  the 
fimperar  the  restoratkm  of  the  Spanish  Prindte, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  were  now  plunged  into  the 
tomb,  in  the  same  courary  in  which  the  eldest  branch 
of  their  house  had  been  the  victim  of  a  sanguinary 
revolutum.  This  upright  Bishop,  who  was  an  ho- 
nour to  the  Spanish  clergy  by  his  doctrine,  as  he 
was  an  example  to  it  by  his  virtues,  was  not  afraid,  at 
tiie  age  of  seventy-three,  and  before  the  insurrection 
brake  out  in  his  province,  to  convey  the  accents  of 
truth  to  the  ears  of  an  all-powerful  Prince.  1  am  com^ 
petted  to. say  this  (was  his  conclusion)  by  my  love  for 
my  country,  and  by  my  office  as  Counsellor,  a  temporal 
title  which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  episcopal  dignity ; 
and,  besides,  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary,  to  enlighten, 
aet  right,  and  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  glory  and 
happiness,  the  hero  wham  Europe  has  hitherto  re^- 
spected  and  admired. — In  every  place,  the  highest 
in  rank  of  the  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
Kave  the  signal  of  insurrection,  or  at  least  hastened 
to  add  their  voices  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  efforts  all  equally  dictated  by  pa- 
triotism, Seville  dntingnished  itself  by  a  conduct  at 
once  v^rous  and  prudent,  and  by  a  spirit  of  order, 
whidi  were  the  salvation  of  Spain.  The  popular 
rising  at  first  assumed  the  same  character  there  as 
in  the  other  cities.  The  people  assembled  tumultu- 
onsly  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  May,  and  crowd- 
ed in  arms  under  the  windows  of  the  Council-chamber. 
Count  del  Aguilar  was  massacred,  as  he  left  the 
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Town-hall,  in  fais  carriage*  Hie  nobSity  and  pcp- 
aons  of  property  saw  tlie  necessity  of  taking  a  pait 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  people,  in  onier  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  direct  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  27th»  therefore,  a  Junta  of  tirenty'^three  mem<- 
bers  was  formed,  of  delegates  fircmi  the.  ardtbidi- 
opric,  from  the  royal  audienda,  the  nobiitity^  the  ge- 
neral officers,  and  the  various  dty  carparadons  and 
religious  oommunities.  Don  Frandaco  Saavedia, 
the  late  minister  for  the  foreign  depaMment^iAo 
-was  considered  the  most  eminent  .staiesman  ia 
Spain,  was  called  frotai  Puerto  Reid,  where  he  was 
living  in  exile,  to  assume,  the  presidimcy.  Several 
men  of  talent  were  chosen  as  members ;  othera  were 
placed  in  it  merely  to  moderate  and  direct  the  effer* 
vescence  of  the  people,  aver  whom  they  had  an  mn* 
hounded  infkienoe.  Hie  most  remarkable  was  Fap 
ther  Manuel  Gil,  a  monk  of  Hie  order  of  Minors,  who, 
htmg  rekaased  from  a  correctional  convent  in  which 
Oodoy  had  buried  himi .  now  breathed  nothing  fant 
vengeance*  An  incessant  and  copious  harangucr, 
he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  in- 
anrrection,  and,  from  the  seclusion  of  his  oeD,  he 
stirred  up  and  oafaned  the  people  just  as  he  plened 
On  the  same  day  that  it  was  installed,  the  Junta 
distributed  the  various  administrative  duties  among 
its  members,  and  took  the  title  of  the  Supreme  Jtinta 
of  Oovemment  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

This  was  not  an  empty  title;  Seville,  though  much 
declined  from  its  ancient  splendour,  has  still  a  p«^m«- 
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ktaoQ^  sine^  tb6Usand  wula ;  in  othot  woinds,  it 
i$  the  most  coiisitlemhle  city  of 'S^dn  after  Madrid 
and  Bwreelflfiia;  it  possesaes  tbie  only  founderj  of 
brasscaonon  for  the  military  sei'vice*  Bdbind  it  are  the 
mariliiiie  aiaenal  of  the  Canuxms,' the  most  important 
in  the  monarchy ;  the  English  fortress  of  Gibraltar ; 
Cadiz,  which  its  peninsular  situation  makes  easily 
dWenaible;  and  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Indies. 
Its  distance  firom  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  only  troops  forming  an  army  whidi  the  monarchy 
had  atill  on  Soot,  rendered  it  proper  to  be  the  central 
point  of  the  insucrection* 

Without  losing  an  ii»tast,  the  Junta  dis- 
pstched. couriers. to  the  Captain-^neral  of  the  pro- 
wiooBf^.  who  was  at  Cadiz,  to  the  cominander  of  the 
CBipp  of  Saint  Roch,  to  the  cities  of  Cordova,  Gra^ 
nada,  and  Jaen,  the  chief  places  cxf  the.kingdcmi,  to 
Eatrenaduxa,  and  to  all  the  chrcumjacent  dties,  to 
inftnn  tiiem  of  the  resolution  wMdi  it  had  adopted 
to  SBve  the  ccmntey,  and  to  invite  them  to  co-cqierate 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  It  expedited  fset- 
■ailing  vesaelis  to  tiie  Canaries  and  to  America ;  it 
ient  commissioners  into  the  Algarves  and  Alemt^o, 
to  scdidt  the  assistance  of  the  Portnguese  people;  it 
ccMnpliniented  the  city  of  Madrid  on  the  generous  at^ 
tempt  which  it  had  made,  on  the  2d  of  May,  to  shake 
off  the  foreign  yoke ;  and  it  remonstrated  with  the 
French,  on  the  disgrace  which  they  would  bring 
npcn  themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  oppressing 
agenerous  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  a 
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tyrant,  who  was  not  even  of  French  descent,  and 
who  had  wrested  from  them  their  laws  and  ihm 
liberty.  The  Italians  and  Germans,  tlie  Poles  and 
the  Swiss,  were  promised  to  be  kindly  treated,  if 
they  would  abandon  the  standards  of  the  oppressor 
of  Europe. 

The  public  tranquillity,  meanwhile,  was  not  dis* 
turbed  for  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  at  8e* 
viUe,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  tri- 
bunals resumed  their  functions^  and  the  people  their 
lal)0urs;  so  that,  of  such  a  great  commotira,  aU 
that  remained  in  men's  minds  was  merely  that  eoer* 
getic  feeling  which  was  necessary  finr  the  accomplisb- 
ment  of  a  glorious  purpose.  The  theatres  were 
closed,  in  consequence  of  the  country  being  in  a  state 
of  mourning,  and  extraordinary  prayers  were  put 
up  in  the  diurches.  The  prisons  were  opened^  and 
all  the  criminals  were  set  at  liberty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  gvilty  of  aggravated 
crimes.  A  similar  amnesty  was  granted  to  desertas 
from  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  smugglers  who 
should  surrender  within  eight  days.  The  Supreme 
Junta  ordered  that,  in  every  town  which  contained 
two  thousand  houses  and  upwards,  there  should  im* 
mediately  be  formed  a  Junta  of  six  persons,  under 
the  direction  of  which  the  other  constituted  autho* 
rities  were  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions ;  and  that,  in  places  of  less  consequence,  the 
municipality  should  enroll  and  form  into  companies 
all  males  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age. 
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with  the  exceptkm  of  churchmen,  and  shodld  raise 
from  the  peoptef  by  voluntary  contiibutiocis,  or,  in  de- 
fluilt  of  those,  bj  forced  loans  and  assessments,  the  sum 
requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  enrolment. 
The  companies  were  to  reside  in  their  own  districts, 
and  be  instructed  there  in  m'flitary  discipline,  till  the 
Supreme  Junta  should  dispose  of  them.  All  the  citi- 
zens were  likewite  invited  to  enter  the  service  vo« 
Ivntarily,  either-  to  rtrengtfaen  the  old  corps,  or  to 
'fintn  new  ones.  The  pay  of  the  regular  soldiers 
was  increased. a  real,  and  that  of  the  vcdunteers  was 
fixed  at  four  reals,  besides  a  ration  of  bread:  Care 
was  taken  that  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the 
iqfyproadiingoblurvest  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
^h2&  tNLiSraortlinarv  lew 

Fo|ir  artmery  <^6oeTs  ware  sent,  by  the  Junta, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Camp  of  Saint  Roch,  of  Gra- 
nada, of  Badajoz,  and  of  Cadiz.  One  of  them. 
Count  Thebe,  a  younger  son  of  the  femily  of  Mon^ 
t^  arrived  at  Cadiz,  on  the  £9th  of  May,  with  the 
decrees  ci  the  Supreme  Junta.  The  city  was  all  in 
ccmbostion  that  night.  After  a  fortnight's  hesita- 
tion, the  Marquis  del  Socorro  had  determined  to 
execute  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg's  order,  by  which 
he  was  directed  to  return  to  Cadiz,  to  riesume 
the  command  of  Andalusia,  and  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, entered  the  city  on  the  preceding  day* 
'When  he  was  spoken  to  about  fighting  the  enemy, 
^  Tfaetef  there  are  the  enemies  of  Spain,"  said  86- 
Imo,  pointing  to  the  E^liirti  vessels.    THe  multir 
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tude  collected  togeOilr,  armed  th^Md^ras,  afid  {diim^ 
dered  the  arsenal.  Solano  assenijbled  in  Ms  own 
house  the  nwal  and  infiltarj  command€rS|  to  d€& 
haute  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  quiet  the 
people;  and  they  promised  to  act  as  he  should 
dkect  The  sight  of  the  French  flag,  meanwhitei 
fifing  on  the  squadron,  exasperated  the  inhaUtants 
of  Cadiz.  The  tumult  eohtinued:  On  the  thiftd 
day,  a  furious  crowd,  headed  I^  a  young  man  who 
had  been  a  novice  in  the '  Carthusian  convent -ef 
Xeres,  ruriied  to  the  Governor's  door  while  he  waft 
at  table.  The  guaxd  resisted;  the  asMikoits 
brought  cannon,  broke  open  tiie  do<!if,  and  entered 
the  house.  Solano  escaped,  by  a  private  outlet^  to 
the  house  of  the  Irish  banker,  Strange,  his  neighbour. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  along  a  roof ;  he  was 
puKSued  by  a  woi^man ;  Solano  seimd  and  thtew 
him  into  the  street.  As  the  workman  lay,  with  lib 
thigh  broken,  he  pointed  to  the  parapet  bcAdnd  #hidi 
was  hidden  the  man  whom  ten  thousand  vioices  pvo- 
daiined  a  traitor.  Other  assassins '  ran  up^  diMy^ 
vered  the  unfortunate  Solano,  wounded  him  with 
their  weapons,  dragged  him  from  street  to  street,  and, 
having  sttlflected  him  to  a  Hngering  and  cruel  agdny, 
put  Inm  to  death  In  the  square  of  San  Juan  de  Dios. 
Thus  perished  a  man  once  dear  to  the  peo]^  and 
to  the  army,  and -who  ^ored  his  country.  He 
mi^t  be  mistaken;  but  his  error  was  that  'at  a  good 
citizen.  Another  general  ofleer,  Dott  Francisco 
Xavier  de  Castanos,  who  |iad  nekhet  the  talents  nbr 
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tlie  biglHniiidolneas  of  Solano,  ai9ted»  uod^r  tb^se  dr- 
tuBifitaiices*  B  mare  hooowable  part ;  ao  true  it  isi 
ibat»  for  militerj  men,  the  safest  conduct  to  adepfti  in 
rerolutieiiittrj  tines,  is  tiiat  whidi  hreatbes  a-  hatred 
of  foreigners !  This  officer,  who  cooifnanded-fin^ 
chief  at  the  camp  jof  Saint  Rodi,  solemnlj  lecog* 
niaed .  the  Junta  of  Seville,  and,  by  putting  .at  its 
disposal  ^fiorps  of  ten  thousand  men,  gave  it  the 
weigirt;  vhidi  was  requisite  ta  make  its  authority  be 
addiowledged  in  Andaluaiaf  aad  the  southern  pro^ 
YiBces^  and  to  enable  it  to  ex^Kase  a  bmefieial  in- 
fluence over  the  norlhem  provinoes,  and  thxou|^out 
ihei  whole  of  the  monarchy. 

Oa*'ihi^  6sh')'cf  June^  the  Supr^aae  Junta,  in  the 

nam&  of  IMtinand  VJL  and  of  th^  Spanish  nutioti, 

dechncftdH  wale  by  sea  arid  land  against  Napdemi.  and 

ilgainst  Kronce,  and  piotested»  in  the^molit  dolemti 

maoBner,  ;tiiat  it  would  never  lay  down  its  anna,  till 

Fenfinand  and  his  fomilywere  rejdaceA  <m..tlie 

throne  of  Spain,  and  the  nation  was  xof estitbiiBhed 

ia  its  liberty,  its  int^pity>  andiita  indepeodtaeoew.    U 

distributed  through  the  hii^|dott  a  wiatii^g  intended 

to  make  known  the  measuim  which  wei!e  necedsaiy 

for  opposing  the  enemy  with  advantage:  ta  avoid 

gcacral  actions  s  to  march  against  the  foe  wilsh 

imnilated  parties ;  never  to  leave  him  at  rest ;  to 

be  nlwi^s  hanging,  on   his:  flanks  and  ,  rear ;    to 

starve  hnn I^ interceptiig hisoonvoys,  and  raining 

Ilia tnafaadnes  ;.io  appear  la  foree  on  the ^coianlU-> 

nications  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  and  of  Spain  with 
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France ;  to  entrendb  all  such  poritions  as  were  u- 
turally  strongs  and  to  turn  to  advantage  all  the  load 
circumstances  of  a  country  admiraUy  calculated  fbr 
defence,  in  consequence  of  the  torrents,  rivers,  and 
diisdns  of  mountains*  by  which  it  is  intersected: 
such  was,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  system  of 
war  which  was  to  be  meUiodically  and  p^^severiagl^ 
followed.  To  accomplish  this,  the  formation  of  five 
commands  was  indicated ;  namely,  three  adife 
ttrmies,  those  of  Andalusia,  Galida,  and  Cataloda, 
and  two  commands,  to  direct  the  northeni  and 
central  provinces,  which  were  now  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  Nothing  was  yet  lost,  since  everj  aim, 
every  mind,  every  heart,  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  parent  land.  Twice,  during  the  war  of 
the  succession,  the  enemy  had  reached  the  heart  d 
the  kingdom,  and  those  ephemeral  advanfcag^es  had 
served  only  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  ^  Never,*'  cob* 
duded  the  Supreme  Junta,  ^^  has  FrianceTe%ii8d  onr 
us;  while  we,  Spaniards,  have  frequently  masteied 
it,  not  by  fraud,  but  by  dint  of  arms.  Let  vrdlUan- 
formed  men  in  die  ptovinces  undertake  to  enlighten 
public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  boasts  of  the 
French  journals,  and  die  baseness  of  those  of 
Madrid,  which  have  sold  themselves  to.fore^ers. 
Let  them  eoUghtaoi  their  feUow-citizens  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  country,  and,  when  Ferdinand  VII. 
shall  have  rerascended  the  throne  of  his  fiitfaers,  the 
Ciortes  will  be  assembled,  under  hioK  and  by  liim, 
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and  win  give  to  %Mdn  such  laws  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  our  independence  and  our  faappitiess.** 

The  loss  of  a  French  squadron  was  the  first  con- 
sequence of  the  declaration  of  war  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Junta.  Five  French  ships  of  the  line,  and 
a  frigate  of  the  same  nation,  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-admiral  Rosily,  had  remained  at  Cadiz,  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Lieutenant-general 
Don  Thomas  Morla,  who  took  the  command  after 
the  death  of  Solano,  had  formerly,  in  1801,  been 
governor  of  Cadiz,  when  the  English  wished  to  add 
the  scourge  of  their  presence  to  the  scourge  of  the 
y«llow  fever,  which  was  ravaging  Andalusia  at  that 
period.  The  firm  and  e?icellent  letter  which  he 
then  wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  induced  that 
oflScer  to  retire,  and  Morla  was  proclaimed  the  sa- 
viour of  Cadiz.  Another  occasion  now  presented 
itsdf  to  deserve  that  title  a  second  time,  and  to 
rescue  a  great  city  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 
But  the  sight  of  the  French  flag  was  a  permanent 
cause  of  irritation  to  the  people. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances.  Rear-admiral 
Rosily  acted  in  the  manner  that  was  most  suitable 
to  his  situation,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  time  enough 
for  the  arrival  at  Cadiz  of  those  troops  which  had 
been  dispatehed  from  Madrid  into  Andalusia.  He 
took  a  defensive  position,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
land  batteries,  in  the  channel  which  leads  to  the 
Caraccas.    While  anchored  there,  he  first  offered 
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t»  quit  the  b^,  io  order  to  qbiet  tlie  itrattit^ ; 
he  next  prt^xwed,  io  case  the  English  would  not 
coDseBt  to  this,  to  send  his  cannon  oo  shore,  to  keep 
hii  crews  on  board,  And  to  conceal  his  flag ;  in  ex- 
cfaange  for  which  sacrifice,  be  only  required  hos- 
tages for  the  safety  of  his  sick,  end  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  and  a  pledge  that  he  should 
be  secured  firom  the  attacks  of  the  external  enem;. 
Moria  refused  to  comply  with  the  propositions  of 
the  French  AdmiiBl,  aud  required  that  the  squadron 
Jiotild  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  his  refusal,  the  Spaniards  raised  batteries  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon  and  near  Fort  Louis.  They  also 
fitted  out  gun-boats  and  bomb-vessels.  The  firii^ 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  Juoe,  and  was  continued 
till  the  I4th,  on  which  day  Rosily  surrendered  un- 
couditiiHially.  The  French  suffered  little  loss,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  only  four  men  killed.  Morla  did 
UPt  wish  to  employ  more  yiolent  means  of  destruc- 
two,  such  as  red-hot  shot,  he  being  certain  of  the 
success  of  his  attack,  in  consequence  of  its  being  im- 
potsiUe  for  the  French  to  make  a  long  defence. 

The  English  were  impatient  spectators  of  thk 
combat.      Admiral  Collingwood,   also,  who  com- 
manded the  blockade,  made  an  offer  of  co-operating, 
but  his  offer  was  decUned.    It  was  enough  for  the 
Spaniards  that  the  English  should  prevent  the  fleet 
;  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  give 
n  to  a  prey  which  was  easily  to  be  ob- 
t  their  aid.     There  was,  bowerer,  a 
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good  understanding  already  established  between  in* 
sorgent  Spain  and  the  commanders  of  those  British 
troops  which  were  at  hand*  Castanos  had  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hew 
Dalrjrmple,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  had  bor- 
rowed there  a  million  of  reals  for  the  Supreme  Junta ; 
and  this  loan  was  immediately  advanced  by  the 
merchants,  without  any  other  security  than  Spanish 
honour.  The  manifesto  against  France  prohibited 
the  Spaniards  from  molesting  the  English  nation, 
or  its  public  or  private  property.  It  announced  the 
renewal  of  intercourse,  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the 
French  fleet,  the  Supreme  Junta  requested  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  to  give  a  passage  in  one  of  his  vessels 
to  the  commissioners  whom  it  wished  to  send,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Grovemment  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

The  envoys  of  the  Supreme  Junta  were  not  the 
first  Spaniards  who  arrived  in  England  to  claim  the 
assistance  of  the  nation,  and  the  government.  The 
principality  of  Asturias,  which  was  the  first  to  take 
arms,  was  also,  in  consequence  of  its  local  situation, 
the  first  to  recur  to  the  point  of  resistance.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  May,  the  Viscount  de  Materosa  and. 
Oon  Diego  de  Vega,  embarked  at  Gijon  in  an  open 
boat,  and  went  on  board  an  EngUsh  privateer,  which 
was  cruizing  off  the  harbour,  and  which  landed  them 
at  Portsmouth.  From  them  was  obtained  the  first 
news  of  the  insurrection.    A  few  days  after,  Intel* 

p  2 
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ligence  was  received,  that  the  ApdaiosJans  had  dis- 
played the  same  determined  spirit  as  the  northers 
provinces,  and  that  the  whole  of  Spain  was  rising 
against  the  French. 

Never  before  had  the  news  of  a  victory,  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  of  a  declaration  of  war,  produced  in  London 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  the  whole  population  now  expressed, 
on  learning  the  generous  resolution  of  the  Spaniards 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  French.  Since  the  ac- 
cession of  Napoleon  to  the  throne,  England  had 
fought  from  calculation  and  from  passion,  but  with* 
out  hope.  The  continental  wars,  and  the  navat 
triumph  of  Trafalgar,  bad  not  enabled  her  to  quit  the 
gloomy  defensive  system  into  which  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  armament  at  Boulogne.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  Peninsula  by  the  French  had  threatened 
her  with  a  renewed  invasion  of  Ireland ;  and  now 
the  scene  was  all  at  once  changed.  England  reco- 
vered a  market  for  her  merchandise ;  and  her  policy, 
taking  an  unwonted  road,  was  about  to  explore  new 
paths.  Long,  too  long,  had  she  hired  the  efforts  of 
princes  without  dignity,  and  ministers  without  fore- 
sight ;  she  was  destined  to  be  more  fortunate  in  as- 
suming the  defence  of  revolutions  and  of  popular  prin- 
ciples !  New  paths  opened  to  her  commerce  would 
elude  the  exertions  of  a  politic  enemy.  Instead  (^ti- 
midly constructing  fortifications  on  her  own  shores, 
she  was  once  more  to  carry  fire  and  sword  to  thai 
continent  whence  it  was  sought  to  exclude  her ;  from 
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an  impotent  auxitiarj,  behold  her  converted  into  the 
principal  partj  in  a  war,  the  indirect  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  humble  France,  and  the  direct  effect  to 
ruin  her. 

The  dictates  of  policy  were  in  unison  with  feel- 
ings of  generosity,  and  the  merchants  of  London  be- 
lieved that  they  were  only  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  justice.  The  Eng- 
lish had  fought  against  the  Spaniards  without  ani- 
mosity, for  they  hate  only  the  strong.  They  squeezed 
with  rapture  the  hands  of  those  who,  but  the  day 
before,  were  their  *  enemies.  The  Spanish  envoys 
were  caressed  and  feasted  by  all  classes.  The  sight 
of  them  excited  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  It  is  so  convenient  to  give  a  no- 
ble appearance  to  the  dictates  of  interest !  For  once, 
all  parties  were  unanimous.  The  opposition  voted 
with  the  ministry,  and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
old  Major  Cartwright,  the  invariable  defender  of  the 
people*s  rights,  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  oppressor 
of  Ireland,  and  the  pupil  of  Pitt.  But  still  there 
was  an  obvious  shade  of  difference  in  the  expres- 
sion. *^  Let  us  re-establish,''  said  the  first,  at  the 
meeting  of  Middlesex  freeholders,  'Met  us  re-establish 
Spain  independent,  with  her  cortes  and  her  ancient 
constitution.  That  which  has  been  lost  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  world,  by  the  levity, 
the  excesses,  and  the  vices  of  the  French,  will  be 
regained  by  the  gravity,  the  moderation,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Spaniards." — *'  His  Majesty's  minis- 
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ten,**  said  Mr.  Canmng,  ih»  foreign  aecretairy,  ^*  no 
kmger  remember  that  war  has  existed  hetween  Bpaia 
asd  Great  Britain.  Every  nation  which  resists  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France  becomes  immediatelj^ 
and  whatever  may  have  been  its  previous  rela* 
tions  with  us,  the  natural  ally  of  Great  Bri* 
tain."  What  a  difference  in  these  two  kinds  of  mo* 
rality!  The  one  grounds  itself  on  the  irresistible 
power  of  justiee,  and  on  the  sympathy  which  unites 
and  draws  together  the  individuals  of  our  species. 
The  other,  to  do  good,  invokes  the  same  princifdes 
which  would  be  invoked  by  the  genius  of  evil ;  for 
what  other  policy  but  this  bad  directed  Napoleon  in 
hb  proceedings  with  Naples^  with  Portugal,  and. 
with  all  the  powers  which  were  shielded  by  the 
aegis  of  England  ? 

With  such  an  unanimity  of  feelings  and  wishes, 
the  measures  taken  by  England  could  not  fail  to 
be  efficacious.  The  hundred-armed  giant  stretched 
them  all  forth  at  once.  By  the  12th  of  June,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  soldiers'  clothing,  were  embarked 
tor  Gijon.  Similar  expeditions  followed  this^  at 
brief  intervals,  and  were  directed  to  various  points 
of  the  Spanish  coast*  Sixteen  millions  of  reak  were 
sent  to  Ferrol,  to  assist  the  insurrection  in  Gaiida. 
Fifteen  hundred  Spaniards,  captured  on  board  of 
the  four  frigates,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  in  the  year 
1804,  were  collected  at  Portsmouth.  They  were 
clothed,  equipped,  and  sent  to  Corunna.  Secrret 
emissaries  were  dispatched  to  the  Baltic,  to  prepare 
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for  the  escape  of  Romana*s  corps.  Naral  forces 
sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  protect  the  shores  of 
Spain,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  commander-in-^ 
chief  of  the  army  in  the  Mediterranean/^  to  send  de- 
tachments to  the  succour  of  Catalonia.  Adventurous 
and  active  officers  were  selected  to  accompany  the 
convoys,  to  land  with  them  in  Spain,  and  to  i^uper- 
intend  the  distribution  of  the  supplies.  They  were 
directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on '  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  friendly  disposition  of  England, 
to  stimulate  their  hatred  against  the  Flinch,  to  re- 
connoitre the  coiuitry,  and  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  public  opinions,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  furnish  the  Gh>vemment  with  such  intel- 
ligence as  would  sei-ve  to  guide  it  in  any  enterprise 
which  it  might  undertake.  The  fullest  approval 
was  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  of 
Gibraltar  and  Admiral  Collingwood  had  acted  to« 
Ivards  the  Spaniards.  General  Spencer  was  ordei*ed 
to  promote,  by  military  demonstrations,  the  success 
of  the  operations  df  the  Junta  of  Seville.  The  ex- 
peditions which  were  getting  ready  in  the  ports  of 
the  three  kingdoms  were  combined,  for  other  results 
than  those  which  were  expected  from  them.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  embarking  troops.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  an  order  in  Council  officially  restored 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  England 
and  Spain.  On  the  same  day,  the  King's  Commis- 
sioners, when  they  prorogued  the  parliament,  an- 
nounced frofii  the  throne  his  Majesty's  intention  to 
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make  every  possible  effort  to  aid  S[>aiD  in  the  nobl6 
contest  in  which  she  was  engaged*  for  the  defence  of 
her  integrity  and  her  independence.  But  it  must 
be  said,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  generous  pa- 
triots who  relied  on  their  country,  the  Asturian, 
Galician,  Andalusian,  and  Catalonian  deputies,  that 
they  were  all  unanimous  in  asking  nothing  from  the 
English  but  arms  and  warlike  stores.  '*  Men/'  said 
they,  **  our  native  land  can  herself  fully  supply." 
.  The  French  troops,  meanwhile,  were  on  their 
march  to  occupy  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  principal  sea-ports.  To  Dupont  was  en* 
trusted  the  taking  possession  of  Andalusia*  From 
the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  he  had  been  can-* 
toned  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  and  he  spent  quiet-* 
ly  there  almost  the  whole  of  the  following  month, 
because  it  never  entered  into  any  one's  mind,  at  the 
Duke  of  Berg's  head-quarters,  that  the  fleet  at  Ca- 
diz was  at  all  in  jeopardy,  or  that  there  could  be 
any  danger  in  remaining.  At  length,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  he  quitted  Toledo.  His  corps  was  com- 
posed  of  General  Barbou's  division  of  infiintry,  six 
tliousand  strong,  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  marines 
pf  the  imperial  guard,  intended  for  the  works  of  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  two  Swiss  r^ments  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  those  of  Reding  No.  1,  and  of  Proeux,  and  of 
Greneral  Fresia's  division-  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  two 
brigades.  The  troops  had  with  them  twenty*  four 
pw^es  of  cannon,  and  a  large  supply  of  biscuit. 
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It  was  thought  imixissible  to  provide  otherwise  for 
tbeb  subsistence,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  incon- 
Tenience  likely  to  spring  from  swelling  the  columns 
to  an  immoderate  size  during  a  pacific  march.  Ge* 
neral  Dupont  had  orders  to  collect  and  take  with 
him  whatever  Spanish  troops  he  might  find  on  the 
road,  or  within  his  reach.  Curbed  under  the  forms  of 
discipline,  they  had  not  manifested  the  same  ardent 
feelings  as  the  inhabitants.  On  his  arrival  at  Se* 
viUe,  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  brigade  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  detached  from  the  army  of  Portugal.  So 
little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  success  of  this 
operation,  that,  when  he  sent  the  war  minister  an 
account  of  his  having  formed  the  marching  coluranst 
the  General  also  stated,  that  the  last  of  them  would 
enter  Cadiz  on  the  Sllst  of  June. 

The  French  traversed  the  plains  of  La  Mancha 
without  encountering  any  obstacles.  Having  found 
more  provisions  in  the  country  than  they  expected, 
they  left  their  biscuit  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  and 
entered  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  chain  of  black  moun- 
tains, the  name  of  which,  so  often  repeated  by  the 
Spiinish  romancers,  filled  our  childhood  with  a  kind 
of  terror.  When  their  advanced-guard  arrived  at 
Carolina,  that  town  was  almost  deserted.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  said,  that  the  Andalusians  had 
taken  arms,  that  they  might  not  be  slaughtered 
without  defence,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  had 
been,  after  the  disturbance  of  the  Snd  May.     On  his 
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arrival  at  Andujar,  two  inarches  farther.  General 
Dupont  was  infornffed  of  the  levy  in  mass  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  vigorous  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Junta  of  Seville.  He  was  warned 
that  he  would  not  enter  Cordova  without  fighting. 

The  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  crosses  the 
Guadalquivir  at  the  bridge  of  Andujar,  and,  after 
having  followed  for  eight-and-twenty  leagues  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  re-crosses  it  opposite  the  Venta 
de  Alcolea.  During  the  summer  droughts,  the  Gua- 
dalquivir  is  fordable  in  many  places.  It  flows  in  a 
country  of  mountains ;  but  they  are  higher  and 
steeper  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  bank.  The 
bridge  of  Alcolea  is  of  black  marble,  and  has  nine- 
teen arches ;  it  is  about  two  hundred  fathoms  long, 
and  crosses  the  stream  in  an  angular  line,  the  apex 
of  the  angle  being  opposed  to  the  current.  This 
construction  secures  it  from  being  enfiladed  in  its 
whole  length  by  cannon. 

It  was  there  the  Spaniards  waited  for  the  French 
army.  Don  Pedro  Agostino  de  Echevarria,  a  half- 
pay  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  president  of  a  special 
permanent  council  of  war  established  at  Cordova,  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  robbery,  and  other 
crimes  committed  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  defence  of  this  post.  He  had  under  hi^ 
command  a  detachment  of  the  provincial  Andalusian 
grenadiers,  the  light  infantry  battalion  of  Campo 
Mayor,  a  detachment  of  Reding's  Swiss  regiment 
No.  3,    some  provincial  regiments,  and  some  squa- 
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droDB  of  eavahry,  the  whole  amounting  to  three  or 
f<mr  thousand  regular  troops.  To  these,  four  or  five 
titousand  armed  peasants  were  added.  The  Spaniards 
had  hastily  constructed  a  bridge  head,  and  had 
formed  a  battery  of  twelve  cannon  in  the  rear,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Guadalquivir  from  being 
effected. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  first 
French  troops  arrived  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Al- 
colea.  Echevarria,  with  the  major  part  of  his  forces, 
was  on  the  right  bank,  near  the  village  of  that  name. 
A  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  commenced 
from  both  banks.  The  French  now  perceived  a 
considerable  corps,  especially  in  cavalry,  debouching 
from  the  heights  that  line  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream;  it  threatened  their  left  flank,  and  might 
even  fall  upon  them  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  en- 
gaged  in  attacking  the  bridge  head.  Fresia  ad- 
ranced  against  it  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  which 
was  supported  by  the  battalion  of  marines  of  the 
guards ;  and  by  some  successful  charges  he  stopped  the 
enemy's  prc^ess.  It  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  as- 
certained that  the  bridge  of  Alcolea  was  not  broken. 
The  Parisian  municipal  guard,  led  by  Major  Esteve, 
fiormed  itself  into  a  column  of  attack.  The  third 
legion  ranged  itself  behind,  in  the  same  order. 
They  rushed  to  the  assault.  On  reaching  the  brink 
of  the  ditch,  which  was  found  not  to  be  very  deep^ 
the  8<4diers,  and  the  conscripts  with  equal  readiness, 
jumped  into  it,  clambered  on  each  others  shoulders, 
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and  sticking  their  bayonets  into  the  parapet  to  serve 
as  a  ladder,  they  carried  without  much  loss  the  un* 
finished  work,  though  defended  by  the  light  infantry 
battalion  of  Campo  Mayor :  they  then  crossed  the 
bridge  at  full  speed.  The  village  of  Alcolea,  a  piece 
of  cannon,  and  several  ammunition  waggons,  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  Spanish  corps  on  the  left  bank,  meanwhile, 
having  renewed  its  attacks  at  a  moment  when  thej 
might  produce  a  more  decisive  effect,  the  General- 
in-chief  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Fresia  the  Swiss 
brigade,  under  the  command   of  General  Rouyer. 
This  took  time,  which  was  also  lost  in  throwing  into 
the  ditch  a  part  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  head,  in 
order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Echevarria  rallied  his  regular  troops  on  the  Cordova 
road,  and  began  an  orderly  retreat ;  but  Dupont 
speedily  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  the  Spaniards 
soon  quickened  their  pace.     The  Spanish  cavaliy 
made  some  demonstrations,  as  if  they  intended  to 
charge  the  right  wing  of  the  French.     Abandoned 
by  the  peasants,  having  lost  his  cannon,  and  being 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  regular  troops,  Echevarria 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  Cordova.     By  eleven  at 
night  he  reached  Ecija,  twelve  leagues  from  the  field 
of  battle.     Some  of  his  companions  fled  as  far  as 
Seville. 

Alarmed  and  enraged  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cordova  barricaded  the  gates  of 
their  city,  that  they  might  at  least  have  time  to  fly. 
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The  French  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  eager 
to  enter  those  ancient  walls,  which  were  partially 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  by  the 
Arabs.  Some  musket  shots,  fired  from  the  tops  of 
the  towers,  increased  the  irritation  of  the  victors. 
General  Dupont  invested  the  city,  and  expected  to 
be  master  of  it  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Prior 
of  a  convent  in  the  suburbs  was  dispatched  with  pa- 
dfic  proposals  to  the  inhabitants.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  gate,  but  could  not  succeed  in  having 
It  opened.  In  this  city  of  thirty-five  thousand  souls, 
deserted  by  its  magistrates,  having  no  one  to  com- 
mand or  direct  it,  stunned  by  the  cries  of  improvi- 
dent men,  who  rushed  into  danger  while  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  it,  several  hours  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  restore  tranquillity.  The  citizens  were  inca- 
pable of  hearing.  The  French  general  imagined  that 
they  would  not  hear.  He  ordered  the  cannon  to  be 
brought  up.  In  a  few  minutes  the  New  Gate  was 
broken  open,  and  the  troops  were  let  loose  on  the 
city.  To  some  shots,  which  were  fired  firbm  the 
windows  merely  by  chance,  they  replied  by  conti- 
nual volleys  of  musketry.  Men  in  arms,  and  others 
who  were  defenceless,  were  killed  in  the  streets; 
churches,  houses,  even  the  celebrated  mosque  which 
the  Christians  had  converted  into  a  cathedral,  all  was 
pillaged.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Ommiade  ca- 
liphs, the  favourite  abode  of  the  Abderamans,  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  Spain  ever  had,  now  wit- 
nessed the  renewal  of  scenes  of  horror  such  as  it  had 
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never  seen  since  the  year  12S6>  when  the  Moon 
were  driven  from  it  by  Ferdinand  III.  King  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon ;  dreadful  scenes,  for  which  no  excuse 
was  to  be  found  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the  victors ; 
since  the  attack  of  the  city  had  not  cost  them  tea 
men,  and  the  success  of  the  day  only  thirty  killed 
and  eighty  wounded. 

The  army  halted  at  Cordova.  After  the  plun* 
dering  had  ceased,  a  heavy  contribution  was  levied 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  battalion  of  marines  of  the 
imperial  guard  remained  at  Alcolea  to  secure  the 
passage,  and  measures  were  tddng  for  repairing  and 
completing  the  bridge  head. 

General  Dupont  did  not  fail  daily  to  inform  the 
Grand-duke  of  Berg,  by  letters,  which  the  latter 
nev^  received,  of  the  resistance  which  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  ;  and  not  being  able,,  with  e%ht 
thousand  men»  to  beat  armies,  take  fortresses,  and 
subjugate  provinces,  lie  pressingly  requested  that 
rainforcements  might  be  sent  to  him. 

While  he  was  waiting  tor  them«  the  insnrrectioa 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  and  his  communication 
with  Madrid  was  so  completely  cut  off,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  transmit  to  that  capital  the  official  account  of 
his  entrance  into  Cordova.  The  armed  peasants  <^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  JaSn  crossed  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  kiUed  the  French  ofl&oer  who  had  been  Left  at 
Andujar,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  on  to  the  army 
the  straggling  soldiers  or  detachments^.  Oiganiaed 
snmgglers,  relinquidiing  Hmr  trade  to  carry  on  the 
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national  war/ oocapied  in  finroe  the  defiles  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  As  far  as  La  Mancfaa  tUe  popula- 
tion, took  arms  against  the  French.  The  magasines 
of  biscuit  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  fell  into  the 
h^ds  of  the  peasants.  At  Manzanares  thej  mas- 
sBcsed  the  sick.  BrigadieivgeQeral  Ren^,  who  had 
accpnred  a  hi|^  reputation  for  bravery  in  l^ypt, 
was  arrested  at  Carolina,  on  his  way  to  join  the 
corps  of  observation  of  the  Oironde ;  the  ferocious 
peasants  plunged  him  alive  into  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing water.  Other  French  officers  were  sawed  alive. 
AiBOOg  the  number  of  the  victims  were  Captain 
Gajnier,  belongii^  to  the  staff,  and  the  military 
commissary'  :Vaiq^ien. 

'.  Thei  straggters  and  weak  detachments  being  no 
longer  aide  to  make  their  way,  more  numerous  ones 
were  formed.    Brigad]er«^general  Roize  endeavoured 
%Oi  rejoin  Dupont  with  four  hundred  convalescent 
aoldiecs,  from  the  hospitals  of  Toledo.     8warms  of 
insui^gents  assailed  him  as  he  crossed  the  open  plains 
of  La  Manoha,  and  gave  his  feeble  soldiers  such  a 
check,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a 
corps  of  five  hundred  horse  ohasseurs,  which  General 
Xtiger  Bdair,  who  had  recently  left  Madrid,  was 
leading  to  the  army.     The  united  detachments  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at  Val  de  Penas  ;  but  the  chas- 
aeors  being  ordered  to  retrograde  on  Madrid,  to  be 
employed  in  another  quarter,  the  generals,  not  know- 
ing  where  they  should  find  Dupont,  and  not  think* 
iag  themselves  strong  enongh  to  force  the  passes  of 
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the  Sierra  Morena,  which  were  said  to.  beeatreiicMBd. 
and  provided  with  artiUeiy,  retreated  to  Madii* 
lejos,  a  large  town  on  the  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Toledo. 

Dupont  found  himself  pushed  forward  as  a  flying 
camp,  and  like  a  forlorn  hope*  Up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Cordova,  on  the  soldiers  whom  they  caught  mof^f 
the  peasants  took  vengeance  for  the  horrors  whidi 
had  been  committed  during  the  assault. 

Reconnoitring  parties  of  cavalry  marched  every 
day  from  Cordova,  and  pushed  as  far  as  Caiiota,  od 
the  road  to  Seville,  without .  meeting  the  enemy. 
The  Supreme  Junta,  however,  was.  not  inactive ;  it 
hastened  to  complete  the  old  corps,  and  to.  fiMin  new 
ones.     Trains  of  artillery  were  equipped,  and  the 
cavalry  was  remounted,  with  a  d^pree  of  expedi- 
tion which  nothing  but  the  love  of  country  could 
produce.     The  Andalusians  came  in  crowds  at  its 
call    As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Alcolea 
reached  Seville,  the  Junta, dispatched  the  Marquis  of 
Coupigni,  Brigadier  of  the  armies,  to  Ecija,  tu  rally 
the  fugitives.     The  troops  of  the  late  Solano  a  divi- 
sion, and  of  the  camp  of  Saint  Roch,  moved  fbr^ 
ward  to  Utrera  and  Carmona.    The  division  of  Gre* 
nada  strained  every  nerve  to  complete  its  oi^^-. 
sation  ;  the  rumour  of  the  day  was,  that  Castanos, 
whom  the  Junta  had  appointed  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  national  armies,  was  about  to  attadt  the 
French. 

Some  intelligence .  of  these  preparations  was  ob- 
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tidned  by  General  Dupoot.     He»  therefore,  deter- 
mined on  re<>pening  his  communications,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  his  reinforcements.     On  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  June,  he  abandoned  Cordova,  and  on 
the  19th,  without  having  been  foUowed,  he  arrived 
at  Andujar,  where  he  took  up  a  position.     On  his 
iqiproaching  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bands  of  insur- 
gents which  had  harassed  his  rear,  he  dispatched 
against  those  of.Jaen  a  strong  detachment,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Baste,  an  excellent  officer,  who 
had  quitted  the  naval  for  the  military  service.     The 
insurgents  were  defeated  and  driven  over  the  Gua- 
dalquivir.    The  General's  intention  was,  that  the 
city  of  Jaen  should  be  punished,  and  that  it  should 
fiumish  provisions  to  the  army.     The  success  with 
which  the  soldiers  accomplished  the  first  part  of  this 
commission,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  second 
part  of  it  altogether.     Jaen  was  punished,  and  the 
army  did  not  get  from  it  a  single  ration  of  bread. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Em* 
peror,  the  expedition  against  Valencia  was  to  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  that  against  Anda* 
lusia ;  it  was  confided  to  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of 
Conegliano.  If  there  was  among  the  French  gene- 
rab  one  man  more  proper  than  another  to  win  over 
all  minds  to  the  government  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  establish,  it  was  undoubtedly  Marshal 
Moncey.  This  old  warrior  was  honoured  by  every 
body  for  his  chivalrous  feelings,  his  attachment  to 
the  public  welfiEure,  and  his  enthusiastic  integrity.    In 
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Um  the  SfMoiiarcLs  renerated  the  general  wlko»  ia 
1795»  having  invaded  Navarre  and  Biscay  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  army^  had  treated  with  re* 
ipect  the  agenta  of  government^  the  nobles,  and  the 
priests,  and  had  allowed  all  the  crosses  to  remain 
standing  on  the  highways.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  whenever  Spain  had.  been  under  the  necessitj 
of  allowipg  a  French  army  to  pass  through  her  teN 
ritory,.for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Portugal,  Chariei 
IV.  had  desired  that  Moncey  m%ht  be  its  com- 
mander. '  Ever  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees^  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  of  observaticoi  of  the  Oceao 
Coasts,  he  had  protected  the  people,  without  ceasing 
to  be  the  farther  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  2nd  of  Metf, 
he  had  appeared  solely  to  diminish  the  evil,  and  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  Had  Moncey  not  been  a 
Frenchman,  he  would  have  wished  to  be  a  native  of 


The  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  made  in 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Before  they  could  be  com- 
pleted,  intelligence  reached  Madrid  that  Valeocis 
was  in  a  state  of  revolution.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month,  the  people,  reading  in  the  Gazettes  tiie  com- 
pulsbry  abdication  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  tore  the  pro* 
damations  of  Murat,  detained  a  convoy  of  mooey 
intended  for  Madrid,  and  swore  to  deliver  and 
avenge  theil*  imprisoned  Sovereipa.  The  constituted 
authorities  had  been  enabled  to  avoid  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  public.     The  active  popn^ 
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faition  enrolled  itself  in  foiir  divisions^  corresponding 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  city. 

Count  de  Cerrellon,  a  Lieutenant-general,  was 
invested  with  the  military  command,  in  place  of  Count 
dt  la  Conqiiesta,  Captain*general  of  the  kingdoms 
ef  Valencia  and  Murcia,  who  did  not  possess,  to  the 
same  extent,  the  public  confidence. 

The  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  divides  into 
two  branches  at  Tarancon,  a  small  town,  situated 
three  leagues  beyond  the  Tagus.  One  of  these 
branches  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  table  land  of 
La  Mancha,  bends  away  from  Valencia  towards  the 
south,  enters  the  mountains  between  Albacete  and 
Almanza,  and  crosses  the  Xucar,  near  its  mouth. 
The  other  branchy  which  is  the  oldest,  enters  the 
mountains  sooner,  and,  consequently,  is  narrower, 
and  net  so  easily  passable  by  carriages.  It  leaves 
SOX  leagues  on  the  left  the  episcopal  city  of  Cuenca, 
on  the  Xucar,  with  which  the  communication  is 


Marshal  Moncey  quitted  Madrid  on  the  4th  ci 
June,  with  the  first  division  of  his  army,  six  thou- 
sand strong,  commandefd  by  General  Musnier  de  1« 
Conrerserie,  the  light  cavalry  brigade  of  General  Va- 
liner,  which  consisted  of  only  eight  hundred  men, 
a  train  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  rations  of  biscuits.  Two  battalions  of  Spanish 
and  Walloon  guards,  and  the  three  companies  of  the 
King   of  Spain's  body-guard,  were  to  join  him  on 
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the  road :  it  was  also  intimated  to  him,  that  Cha- 
bran  s  division  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
belonging  to  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  was  on  its  way  from  Barcelona  to  Tortosa, 
where  it  would  be  put  at  his  disposal.  The  Marshal 
was  directed  to  march  by  the  Cuenca  road.  If, 
when  he  reached  Cuenca,  the  disturbances  in  Va- 
lencia had  been  stopped,  he  was  to  halt,  and  be  sa- 
tisfied with  detaching  the  Spanish  troops  to  Valencia, 
to  reinforce  the  ganison  and  protect  the  coast.  If 
the  disturbances  still  continued,  the  Marshal  was  to 
send  instructions  to  General  Chabran,  at  Tortosa, 
to  proceed  on  his  march,  and  was  to  combine  the 
march  of  that  division  with  his  own  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  might  arrive  together  under  the 
walls  of  Valencia. 

The  French  arrived  at  Cuenca  on  the  1 1th  of 
June ;  instead  of  the  provisions  which  the  intendant 
had  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  them,   they  met 
with  a  cold  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  with 
dispositions  closely  approaching  to  insurrection.   The 
Spanish  troops  of  the  King's  household,  which  were 
sent  from  Madrid  to  reinforce  the  French  army,  had 
passed  in  disorder,  and  by  cross  roads,  to  the  right  of 
the  city ;  they  took  the  road  to  Valencia,  and  the 
French  expected  that  they  should  have  to  fight  against 
th^  very  men  who  were  to  have  marched  under  their 
own  standard.     Every  thing  'indicated  that  the  ex- 
pedition  would  not  end   peaceably.'      To   GeDcral 
Chabran,  who  was  at  Tortosa,  Moncey  sent  direcrtions 
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to  advance  on  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  so  as  to  be  in  line 
with  him  at  Requena,  that  they  might  march  forward 
in  concert.  The  Marshal,  at  the  same  time,  desired 
that  the  Orand-duke  of  Berg  would  move  a  column 
from  Madrid  on  Albacete,  to  cover  his  right,  and 
serve  as  a  supporting  point  to  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

The  troops  halted  a  week  at  Cuenca.     Full  of 

the  idea  which,  since  the  2nd  of  May,  he  had  never 

ceased  to  repeat,  that  Spain  was  conquered ;  that 

three    thousand   men   were  more  than   would    be 

wanted  to  put  down  the  insurgents  of  the  revolted 

provinces,   and  that  everywhere  else  the  invaders 

might  walk  about  alone,  as  in  a  friendly  country ; 

and  thinking  that  Moncey's  march  was  too  slow; 

Murat  sent  to  him   Brigadier-general   Excelmans, 

and  several  officers,  to  prevail  on  him  to  proceed 

more  rapidly,  and  to  execute  various  confidential 

missions.     Excelmans,  who  was  a  cavalry  officer  of 

a  remarkably  adventurous  spirit,  was  to  take  the 

command  of  the  marshal's  van-guard,  and  give  a 

more  decided  impulse  to  the  movements.     He  and 

his  companions  arrived,  on  the  l6tb,  in  the  viUage 

of  Saelices,  near  Tarancon,  had  a  quarrel  at  the 

post-house  with  the  peasants,  and  were  taken  as 

prisoners  to  Valencia. 

Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  the  insurrection  was 
spread  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear.  The  progress 
of  the  march  rendered  this  more  obvious  every  day  ; 
and,   assuredly,  in  this  quarter  the  conduct  of  the 
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troops  was  far  firom  having  provoked  the  iadigna^ 
tioo  <^  the  people,  for  their  OeDeral4B-diief  madt 
them  preserve  discipline,  and,  in  &ct,  attention  to 
discipline  was  the  only  thing  which  had  retanied 
his  march.  At  Buenache  de  Alarcon,  the  French 
found  no  alcaide.  He  and  all  the  principal  inhahit* 
ants  had  taken  flight.  At  Motilla  del  Palancar, 
which  was  the  next  halting-place,  the  emigration 
was  still  greater.  At  MiglaniUa,  a  village  near 
which  the  mountains  begin  to  be  precipitous,  not  a 
single  inhabitant  remained.  This  was  a  sign  .that 
ere  long  there  would  be  fighting. 

The  revolution,  meanwhile,  had  assumed  an  atro- 
cious character  among  the  Valendans,  who  are  an 
inconstant  and  easily-excited  race.  Brigadier  Don 
Fernando  Saavedra  was  murdered  by  the  populace, 
before  the  face  of  the  Count  de  CerveUon,  who 
made  firuitless  efibrts  to  save  him,  an.d  .this  assassiMr 
tion,  accompanied  by  the  most  flagitious  ciieum^ 
stances,  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  crimes. 
There  came  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  a  n^onster  of 
that  kind  which  even  the  most  generous  revolutioos 
vomit  forth,  to  furnish  the  means  of  recrimination 
to  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare.  His  name 
was  Balthazar  Calvo,  and  he  was  canon  of  Saint 
Isidore.  This  man  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  national  vengeance,  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  won  for  hini  the  affection  of  the 
multitude.  Forty  assassins  ragged  themselves  on 
his  side.     Strong  in   this   support>    Calvo  insulted 
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the  Junta,  idiidi  luul  refused  to  idmit  liim  as  a 
■ieinber»  wrested  its  authority  fiom.  it,  and,  under 
the  title  of  reptesentative  of  the  people  and  of  Fer^ 
dimnd  VIL,  acquired  eucfa  pm^er,  that  the  Intend* 
ant  laid  his  accounts  before  him,  the  military  offi* 
cers  teoei?«d  ills  orders,  and  the  Archbishop  himself 
w«8  obfiged  to  behave  to  him  with  aU  the  outward 
marks  of  respect. 

Move  than  two  hundred  French  merchants  and 
others,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  Valencia,  wera 
wmmitted  as  prisoners  to  the  citadel,  at  -the  oom« 
■lencement  of  the  insnrrectioo.    Calvo  caused  it  to 
be  intimated  to  them,  that  tbeir  assassination  was 
decided  upon,  and  that,  to  evade  death,  flight  was 
their  only  resource.    While  they  weore  preparing 
far  this,  the  monster  spread  a  report  that  the  pri- 
soners intended  to  escape.     He  then  hurried  with 
his  detestable  train    to    the    citadel,    whidi    was 
gnmrded  by  a  detadua^nt  of  invalids,  easily  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  ordered  the  cannon    to   be 
loaded  and  pointed  against  the  dty.     It  was  the 
eveMDg  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
The  magistrates,  the  captain-general,  and  the  armed 
force,    hastened  to  restore  order.      The  religious 
oonununities  icarrieid  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  consecrated  host  among  the  assassins,  hoping 
thras  to  stop  iheir  fiiry.     All  was  useless.    The 
unfortimate  Frenchmen  were  massacred  by  the.  men 
among  whom  they  had  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  who, 
perhsipa,  had  even  subsisted  on  their  benevolence. 
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Some  of  thm,  whom  charitable  Spaniards  had 
saved  firom  this  Saint  Bartholomew,  found,  on  the 
following  day,  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  still  more 
cruel  death,  because  it  was  longer  suspended  over 
them. 

In  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  with  the 
usurped  title  of  representative  of  the  people,  Bal- 
thazar Calvo  now  set  himself  up  as  sovereign  of 
Valencia ;  he  summoned  into  his  presence  the  Cap- 
tain*general,  and  threatened  him  with  death  in  case 
of  disobedience ;  he  compelled  the  intendant  to  give 
him  money ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  the  most 
insolent  messages  to  the  Archbishop.  Bj  his  orden 
a  Junta  was  about  to  be  formed,  to  replace  that 
which  he  had  abolished. 

But  the  oppressed  and  threatened  magistrates 
recovered  their  courage ;  they  contrived  the  means 
of  drawing  the  tyrant  from  the  citadel,  whence  he 
issued  his  orders.  For  the  first  time,  they  v«« 
tured  then  to  reproach  him  with  his  crimes.  Calvo 
was  then  arrested ;  and  in  order  that  the  popu- 
lace, whose  fiu*y  was  now  neutralized,  might  not  be 
tempted  to  liberate  him,  he  was  sent  to  a  prison, 
called  the  Angel's  Tower,  in  the  island  of  Majorca. 
While  he  was  in  confinement,  the  Junta  proceeded 
to  try  him.  The  Robespierre  of  Valencia  was  un- 
animously condemned  to  be  strangled.  After  the 
execution;  his  corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  city 
in  whidi  he  had  committed  such  atrocities,  and  was 
exposed  in  the  Square  of  St.  Dominic,  opposite  the 
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citadel,  with  the  fdlowing  inscription  :— "  Traitor 
toi  his  country,  and  leader  of  assas^ns." 

It  rardy  happens  that  popular  convulsions,  how- 
ever horriUe  may  be  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  have  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  defence  of 
the  community:  it  is,  indeed,  quite  the  contrary; 
for  the  excited  passions  usually  turn  with  greater 
violence  against  the  attack  of  externa]  enemies. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  Valencia  that  the 
French  had  passed  the  Tagus,  the  warlike  ardour  oS 
the  inhabitants  soared  to  a  higher  pitch ;  not  only 
the  defence  of  the  city,  but  of  the  whole  country, 
was  thought  of;  the  defiles  leading  into  Catalonia 
were  fortified ;  and  troops  were  sent  to  Almanza,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Murcia,  and  push 
forward  advanced^posls  on  Chinchilla  and  Albaoete. 
The  most  smous  defensive  dispositions  were  made 
in  the  defiles  of  Castile,  through  which  it  was 
known  that  Marshal  Moncey  was  to  pass. 

Two  or  three  thousand  armed  peasants,  supported 
by  a  corps  of  eight  hundred  Swiss  troops  of  the  line, 
waited  for  the  enemy  at  the  bridge  of  Pajazo,  be- 
hind the  CabrieL  They  built  their  hopes  of  resist'* 
ance  on  a  little  earth  which  they  had  thrown  up, 
in  the  resemblance  of  a  tnidge-head,  and  on  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  flattered  themselves 
they  could  use,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
<^ponents  cotdd  bring  none.  The  Cabriel  flows  in 
a  valley  sunk  between  mountains.  The  road,  in 
tliis  spot,  is  nothing  but  a  crocked  and  occasionally 
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iteep  path,  termiiiatiiig  iiear  tiie  Ventd  de  lot  C«ih 
treros,  at  the  bridge  of  Pik|aTO»  n^iob  ifl  of  stone; 
like  almost  aU  the  Spaaish  bridges,  and  ha$  ooly  one 
arcfau 

The  French  came  in  presence  of  their  enemi^  on 
the  morniDg  of  the  Slsft.  The  artiflerjr  had  obstades 
to  surmount  before  it  coujd  be  brought  up.  Briga* 
dier^general  Couin,  who  commanded  it«  succeeded* 
however,  in  getting  up  into  the  rodks  two  ^iglit- 
pounders  and  a  howitzer,  which  battered  the  rear  of 
the  bridge.  As  soon  as  they  had  opened  their  can- 
nonade, the  Marshal  dispatched  two  birttaliowt  in 
column  'again&ft  the  bridge-head,  while  a  detachment 
forded  the  CabrieL  The  Spanish  post  was  fint^d, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of  caanon,  twentj 
men  killed,  and  eighteen  priscmers,  they  &U  back  on 
the  position  of  Cabrillas,  where  thdr  army  was  en- 
trenched. The  French  lost  nine  racaa  kitted  or 
wounded.  Two  huncbred  and  thirty-three  Swiss  or 
Spanish  guards  went  over  to  the  victors. 

The  mass  of  calcareous  mountains,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  CabriUas,  in  consequence  of  the  gceai 
number  of  goats  (cabras)  that  browse  there,  fonns  tt 
it  were  a  thick  rampart,  which  bounds  on  the  west 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  There  is  but. one  road  bjr 
which  cannon  can  possibly  be  conveyed,  and  that 
BMd^  cut  IS  the  rock,  alternately  rises  and  sinks  in 
very  steep  declivities.  .  The  Vatendia  army  was 
entmched  on  the  ]xincipal  passage,  between  Siete 
Aguas  and  the  Venta  of  BuiioL    It  donsistod  of 
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fngmeat^  <rf*  the  Spanish  guards,  of  the  regiment  of 
America,  tiie  dcagoons  of  JNumantk,  and  the  Swiss 
ifgimeots  of  Reding  No«  S,  and  of  Proeux,  fi>nni]ig 
a  total  of  two  thousand  men,  who  had  hastened,  one 
hf  one,  or  in  small  parties,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid.  The  rest  was  composed  of  seven  or  eij^ 
thousand  men  of  the  new  levy,  not  yet  clothed  in 
uniforms.  The  position  was  defended  by  twelve 
pieces  4^  cannon.  This  force  was  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Don  Joseph  Caro,  a  man  of  courage  and 
resolution,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  Don  Venturo  Caro, 
his  unde,  who,  in  179^»  commanded  against  the 
French,  and  had  recently  died  a  Captain-generai  of 
the  army* 

With  such  enemies,  the  most  difficult  thing,  for 
experienced  spldiecs,  is  to  come  at  them.  The 
French  marched  by  the  way  of  Utiel,  leaving  on  the 
left  the  town  of  B^uena,  which  sent  to  offer  its 
submission.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  bringing 
ap  the  artillery  from  the  bridge  of  Pajaza  It  ar- 
riived  at  Venta  Quemada,  on  the  nocm  of  the  24th. 
Tlie  only  point  by  which  the  invaders  could  open 
out  into  attacking  order  was  overlooked  by  a  swariQ 
of  fibarp-shooters,  which,  from  the  tops  of  the  ridges^ 
k^t  up  a  hot  fire.  As  soon  as  Marshal  Moncey 
pienoeived  the  enemy's  main  body,  he  resolved  ta 
turn  them ;  he  detacliied*  by  his  left,  on  the  Sierra 
de  liui  AJos,  which  commands  the  defile  of  C^brUf 
las,  on  the  northern  side^  several  picked  compani^^ 
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which  he  put  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
Harispe,  the  chief  of  his  staff.  This  column  scaled 
the  mountains,  drov^e  the  insurgents  from  rock  to 
rock  in  a  space  of  three  leagues,  and  took  from  them 
two  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standard.  When  the 
Marshal  learned  that  Harispe  had  made  the  desired 
progress,  he  attacked  the  defile  in  front.  The  Spa- 
niards fled,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon  and 
baggage,  a  hundred  dead,  and  more  than  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  less 
than  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  hottest  time  of  the  summer,  the  French 
had  just  been  traversing  the  barren  plains  and  the 

* 

arid  and  naked  rocks  of  Old  Castile.  All  at  once 
from  the  summit  of  the  Cabrillas,  they  saw  spread 
before  them  the  spectacle  of  those  fields,  luxuriant 
in  verdure  and  riches,  which  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
just  enthusiasm,  call  the  Garden  of  Valencia:  (hutrta 
de  Valencia.)  Not  with  a  more  lively  joy  did  the 
Israelites  quit  the  desert,  and  set  foot  on  the  pro- 
mised land.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  tliat  could 
now  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Valencia. 
The  vanquished  army  had  wholly  disappeared,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Swiss  battalion,  which,  little  soli- 
citous to  preserve  the  reputation  for  fidelity  that  their 
countrymen  have  acquired,  went  over  from  the 
ranks  of  the  vanquished  to  the  camp  of  the  victor. 
Constant  in  his  kindness  to  the  Spaniards,  Moncey 
tJismissed  to  their  homes  all  the  prisoners  who  were 
not   in   uniform.      He  invited  the  Captain-general, 
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Count  de  la  Conquesia,  and  Count  de  Cervellon,  the 
Commander  of  the  troops,  to  receive  him  as  a  friend^ 
and  protested  to  them  that  he  was  desirous  to  re- 
store order  and  public  tranquillity. 

From  Portillo  de  CabriUas  to  Valencia  is  but  se* 
ven  leagues.  To  hurry  over  them  and  to  enter  the 
city  with  the  fugitives,  was  the  plan  which  suited 
the  circumstances;  but  the  artillery  could  not  fol- 
low ;  and  the  carriages  had  broken  down,  and  had 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  repair.  The  army,  there- 
fore, halted,  during  the  25tb,  at  the  Venta  of  Bunol, 
to  wait  for  the  coming  up  of  the  carriages.  On  the 
26th  it  bivouacked  beyond  Chiva.  It  was  not  till 
the  27th  that  it  continued  its  march,  with  the  hope 
of  that  day  reaching  the  end  of  its  labours. 

Valencia  contains  a  populati6n  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  It  is  inclosed  by  an  old  stone  wall,  of 
no  great  height,  but  thick,  in  good  preservation,  and 
flanked  by  towers.  The  citadel,  which  is  small  and 
badly  fortified,  can  contribute  nothing  towards  der 
fence.  The  suburbs  and  country-houses  extend 
everywhere  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  so  that,  at  a 
certain  distance,  the  spectator  imagines  that  he  has 
under  his  eyes  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world. 

No  sooner  was  the  defeat  at  Cabrillas  known, 
than  the  Junta  issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  age  and  rank  must  proceed  to  the 
citadel  to  receive  arms.  To  those  for  whom  there 
were  no  muskets,  cutting  and  thrusting  weapons  were 
griven,  among  which  were  even  sword-blades  without 
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kilts.  The  heary  caaooB  were  taken  ftem  the  ci- 
tadel and  placed  on  the  walls*  The  strongest  bi^ 
teiy  was  established  at  the  Qaarta  (rate,  by  which 
the  French  would  have  to  enter.  The  streets  Were 
barricaded  with  timber  and  rubbirii ;  water  was  let 
nto  the  ditches  of  the  city ;  and  there  was  even  time 
to  cut  trenches  across  the  high  roads,  to  prevent  the 
eairalry  from  acting. 

At  a  league  and  a  half  from  Valencia,  the  French 
met  the  remains  of  the  corps  with  which  they  had 
been  fighting  at  CabriUas.  Don  Joseph  Caro  was 
posted  on  the  bank  o(  a  canal,  by  which  the  Guada- 
laviar  communicates  with  the  Fera.  He  had  sta^ 
tlooed  a  considerable  force  at  the  locks,  and  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon  he  battered  the  broken  bridge 
ef  the  high  road,  while  a  swarm  of  peasants,  crouch- 
ing in  the  hemp  fields,  and  behind  the  trees  with 
which  the  plain  is  covered,  harassed,  by  a  very  warm 
fire  of  sharp«shooters,  the  nrarch  of  the  French. 
The  Marshal  brought  up  his  artillery,  and  formed 
several  columns  of  attack.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
the  canal  was  passed,  and  the  enemy's  line  was 
broken.  Five  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  standiotl 
were  taken.  The  bridge  was  repaired;  and  the 
victors  were  masters  of  the  suburb  of  Quarta. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  28th,  the  French  continued 
tiieir  march,  constantly  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the 
peasants*  They  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  driv-* 
mg  into  the  city  all  that  were  on  the  outside.  B^ng 
lUnimMed  to  open  their  ga^es,  the  inhitbitants  re* 
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piiedf  tibat  they  were  resolved  to  bury  themselTes 
uwder  the  niins  of  their  country.  This  was  the  will 
of  the  people ;  the  archbishop^  the  captain-general, 
the  noUea,  aoA  the  rich,  could  noC  do  otherwise 
than  act  in  obedience  to  it 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  ccAcentfated 
tfaemsdves  behind  the  enclosures  and  plantations, 
and  formed  columns  of  attack  by  echdons,  within 
hatf  cannon  shot  of  the  gatea  of  San  Joseph  and  of 
Quarta.  Two  batteries  directed  their  fire  against 
those  two  points.  Four  companies  of  light  troops 
were*  scattered  along  the  front  of  operation,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  weaken  by  divert* 
ing  it  to  a  variety  of  quartern  At  a  given  signal 
the  columns  rushed  forward  with  French  impetuo- 
aty*  Already  the  bravest  ate  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  Some  break  open  the  gate  of  Quarta,  but  be* 
hind  it  they  find  a  newly  constructed  barrier.  They 
strive  to  tear  away  pieces  of  thb  barrier ;  the  die* 
vasux  de  firise  are  replaced  as  &st  as  they  are  re* 
moved.  At  the  attack  of  San  Joseph,  the  ditches  full 
of  water  were  too  deep  to  be  passed  in  any  other 
way  than  by  swimmipg.  What  could  the  troops 
do,,  however  fiill  of  ardour  they  mi^t  be,  when  op- 
posed by  such  obstacles  as  these  ? 

* 

Nor  were  the  Valencians  deficient  either  in  valour 
or  in  discipline.  They  obeyed  with  ooohiess  the  or^ 
def  8  which  were  issued  by  the  military  leadars  and 
the  magistrates.  Then-  artiUesy  poured  fwth  a  hail 
of  gr^pe^shot*  and  their  musketry^  directed  from,  the 
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ramparts,  the  roofs,  the  steeples,  swept  off  whole 
ranks  of  the  assailants.  The  approaches  to  the  two 
gates  were  soon  nothing  but  piles  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed. The  artillery  of  the  attack  was  in  part  dis- 
mounted by  the  superior  fire,  with  respect  to  calibre^ 
number,  and  situation,  of  the  artillery  of  the  defence. 
The  French  nevertheless  did  not  lose  ground  while 
the  sun  remained  above  the  horizon. 

At  night,  the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order^  and 
the  troops  were  united  in  the  camp  of  the  precediE^ 
evening,  between  Mislata  and  Quarta.      The  army 
had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
In  the  number  of  the  first  was  Major  Blanc,  the 
commander  of  the  third  provisional  r^ment.  Colo- 
nel Dumont,  and  several  officers.    Among  the  latter 
was  Cazal,  General  of  Engineers.     The  Spaniards, 
on  the  contrary,  having  been  sheltered  while  thejr 
fired,  had  suffered  but  a  small  loss.     Moncey  had 
but  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  left,  fit  for 
action.     He  was  overburthened  with  carriages  for 
the  wounded  and  other  purposes,  and  with  parks 
of  equipment.     The  infantry  had  consumed  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  the  artillery  was  ia 
want  of  it.     For  a  fortnight  the  communication 
with  Madrid  had  been  cut  off.     It  was  known  that 
the  insurrection  had  spread  to  Cuenca  and  every- 
where else  in  the  rear.     Of  Chabran's  division  thane 
was  .no  news,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  not  one 
of  the  messages  which  had  been  sent  to  him  had 
ever  reached  him.     The  affair  of  Valencia  was  not 
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•n  affair  of  men,  but  of  artilleiy.  A  second  attack 
dL  that  citj  had  still  less  chance  of  success  than  the 
first,  since  the  number  of  the  assailants  was  di- 
minished, and  the  spirits  of  the  defenders  were  in- 
creased ;  and,  even  were  it  to  succeed,  what  would 
become  of  five  thousand  men,  thrown,  at  sixty  leagues 
from  Madrid,  into  the  midst  of  accumulated  enemies, 
and  without  anj  support  behind  them  ? 

For  a  moment  Moncey  entertained  the  idea  of 
crossing  the  Ghiadalaviar,  marching  towards  Cata- 
lonia in  search  of  Chabran,  and  returning  with  him 
to  reduce  Valencia ;  but,  on  considering  that  that 
General  was  probably  not  arrived  at  Tortosa*  he 
decided  on  a  simple  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  enormous  diflScuIties  of  the  road  by  which  he 
came,  he  resolved  to  take  that  of  Almanza.  In  con- 
sequence, and  that  he  might  keep  the  Valencians  in 
uncertainty  as  to  what  movement  he  intended  to 
make,  he  took,  on  the  evening  of  the  S9th,  a  position 
between  Quarta  and  Torrente. 

On  the  80th,  he  learned  that  the  Count  de  Cer- 

vellon  had  put    himself  at  the  head  of  a  corps, 

which  was  disposed  to  prevent  the  French  from 

repassing  the  Xucar.    The  army  decamped  on  the 

following  night.     It  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Albergea  on  the  morning  of  the.  1st  of  July.     The 

Spaniards,  six  thousand  strong,  most  of  them  armed 

peasants,  were  behind  the  Xucar,  with  two  pieces  of 

eannon,  and  had  a  sort  of  advanced-guard  on  the 

left  bank.     The  French  hussars  put  the  latter  to 
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flight;  but  the  river  was  still  to  be  crotssed,  and 
the  bridge  was  broken.  The  army  spread  itself  ob 
the  rights  to  find  a  ford ;  and  the  shiices  of  the 
canal,  which  is  drawn  from  the  riyer,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Acequia  del  Rey,  were  opened  to  render 
the  passage  more  easy.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up 
from  the  one  bank  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  ford 
was  found,  the  cavalry  dashed  in,  aiui  was  followed 
by  the  infantry.  A  part  of  the  Spanish  corps  fled 
in  disorder  towards  Alcira.  The  remainder,  with  tw9 
pieces  of  cannon,  retreated  by  the  high  road. 

In  the  night  of  the  2d,  the  French  took  up  a  po- 
sition at  the  foot  of  the  Puerto.  They  marched 
against  the  enemy  on  the  ensuing  day.  They  found 
there  two  or  three  thousand  fugitives  from  the  Xucsr, 
who  made  a  feeble  resistance,  abandoned  thi^ir  can- 
non, and  dispersed.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Moo- 
cey  spent  the  day  in  the  town  of  Almanza*  fiimau3 
for  the  victory  in  1707,  gained  there  by  the  Mar- 
shal Berwick. 

Moncey  continued,  without  farther  molestation,  his 
march  to  Albacete,  a  dty  containing  eight  thousand 
souls,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  high  road 
from  Madrid  branches  off  to  Valencia  and  to  Mur- 
cia.  It  was  to  this  place  that,  while  he  was  at 
Cuenca,  the  Marshal  had  directed  the  reinf(m:e- 
ments  to  be  forwarded,  which  were  to  support  his 
movements  by  the  right  flank.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  informed  that  a  corps  of  French  troops 
had  been  seen  at  Cuenca  and  at  Yniesta. 
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The  insurrection  was  the  more  formidable,  be- 
cause it  attacked  more  closely  the  bas6  upon  which 
the  French  were  operating  in  Spain.  The  risings  in 
Andalusia  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  could  not 
but  arrest  their  progress,  at  least  engage  their  van- 
guard, and  throw  them  back  on  their  forces  placed  in 
echelon  in  their  rear.  The  successes  obtained  by 
the  insurgents  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  Asturias,  in 
Arragon,  in  Biscay,  and  in  Navarre,  shut  out  the 
vanquished  from  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
transformed  into  a  tomb  for  them  the  noble  country 
which  their  ambitious  leader  had  regarded  as  so  easy 
a  prey. 

The  corps-d'armee  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  was 
instructed  to  put  down  what  was  called  the  revolt, 
vidthin  the  radius  of  its  activity,  on  all  the  points 
vehere  cdumns  could  march,  to  act  and  strike,  with- 
out fear  of  their  return  being  prevented.  Marshal 
Bessi^es  directed  the  movements,  and  kept  him- 
self in  readiness  at  his  head-quarters  at  Burgos,  to 
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proceed  with  his  reserve,  consisting  of  the  fiisileers 
of  the  guard. 

La  Rioja,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
provinces  of  Spain,  had  risen.  Calahorra  and  Lo- 
groTio  were  the  priitcipal  h(lt4)^  of  the  insurrection. 
Some  ardent  characters,  one  of  whom  was  a  stone- 
mason, had  formed  a  Junta,  and  removed  the  ma- 
gistrates and  timid  proprietors  from  authority.  Ge- 
neral Verdier  left  Vittoria  on  the  2nd  of  June  with 
two  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
invested  Logrono  on  the  6th.  The  Spaniards  were 
put  to  the  rout  before  the  French  troops  had  time  td 
attack  them.  They  then  entered  the  town,  and 
took  six  wretched  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been 
dug  out  and  mounted  by  the  peasants,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  them«  Verdier  made  some  ex- 
amples, restored  the  constituted  authorities,  and  re- 
turned to  Vittoria. 

in  order  to  preserve  Vittoria  during  the  absence 
of  the  French  troops,  two  weak  Portuguese  regi- 
ments were  brought  back  into  the  town.  The  s{Hrit 
which  actuated  the  soldiers  of  that  nation,  their  con- 
tinual desertions,  the  discontent  which  their  officers, 
with  all  then*  skill,  could  not  help  betraying,  proved 
to  the  French  that  they  were  not  to  be  rdied  upon; 
and  that  if  such  troops  were  to  be  kept  in  Spain, 
they  could  only  be  employed  when  close  to  French 
battalions,  and  that  special  care  was  to  be  takod  not 
to  entrust  them  with  any  insulated  posts. 

The  insurrectional  movement  of  the  province  of 
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Srtitaader  was  of  'a  toatiue  to  alarm  the  Emperor, 
who  was  not  ignoraoit  that  armameiits  were  prepar- 
iqg  and  troops  coUecUng  in  the  ports  of  En^and* 
The  Biifeish  mlBaistry  were  looking  out  for  the  point 
in  Spain -where  the  Frendi  w<rald  be  most  easily 
and  most  deq^y  vuhieraUe.  The  Astimas  and  the 
mountainous  provinces  offered  very  tempting  chances. 
English  officers  had  been  sent  to  explote  the  country, 
and  to  stir  up  public  opinion.  The  ports  of  Sant- 
ander  and  of  Santona  piKsented  excellent  asykuns 
for  fleets.  A  thick  chain  of  high  mountains  sepa- 
rates the  porovinoe  from  that  of  Burgos.  The  high 
roiEidfrom  Santander  to  Burgos  by  Reynosa  is  prac- 
ticable for  carriages.  Onoe  arrived  at  Reynosa, 
Castile  is  open.  An  active  and  laborious  peculation 
only  asked  for  arms  and  pecuniary  aid.  The  Bishop 
of  Santander,  Don  Rafael  Mendez  de  Luaica,*  had 
put  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  revolters.  Under  the 
banners  of  sudi  a  chief,  peasants,  priests,  and  nobles, 
aU  became  the  soldiers  of  the  country. 

Not  satisfied  with  havii^  raised  tlie  province,  the 
Bishop  of  Santander  sent  emissaries  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  propagate  the  insurrec- 
tion. In  a  short  time  tiie  Spanish  out-posts  had  got 
beyond  Reynosa.  They  entrenched  and  lined  with 
cannon  the  defiles  of  Laho2,  upon  the  high-road ; 
they  put  into  a  state  of  defence  the  Venta  del  Puerto 

*  Rich,  like  all  the  other  Spanish  Bishops^  he  did  not  spend 
900  piastres  a-year  an  himself.  A  holy  man^  rigid  to  himself> 
and  revered  by  all. 
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del  Escudo,  one  of  the  priodpd  jMMages  of  tbe 
great  chain  of  mountains  upon  the  other  road  from 
Buxgos  to  Santander,  throi:^h  Trambas  Mestas  and 
Vai^gas*  They  also  placed  cannon  at  Puerto  de  los 
Tomos,  on  the  road  from  Santona  to  Burgos,  be-* 
tween  Nestosa  and  Espinosa  de  los  Monteroa. 

The  Emperor  gave  orders  that  a  corps  of  troops 
should  be  sent  to  Santander,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  reduce  the  province  to  order,  and  subsequently  to 
keep  military  occupation  of  it. 

The  General  of  Division,  Merle,  left  Bui^;os  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  with  six  battalions,  two  hundred  ca^ 
valry,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  biscuit  «fer  eight 
days.  On  the  5th  he  arrived  at  Reynosa,  quite  un- 
expected by  the  Spaniards.  Their  vanguard,  which 
had  come  as  far  as  Canduela  with  four  pieces,  re- 
treated on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  Reynosa,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
money  from  the  public  chests,  and  the  providons 
which  had  been  collected  there. 

General  Merle  was  preparing  to  continue  his 
movement  on  Santander ;  but  he  received  orders  to 
halt,  as  Valladolid  was  in  insurrection.  A  numerous 
mass  of  peasantry  had  taken  arms,  and  a  few  sol- 
diers of  the  line,  of  the  Queen's  r^ment  of  cavalry, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army.  The  Captain-ge- 
neral for  some  time  resisted  the  movement,  but  was 
at  last  obliged  to  take  the  cdmmand  of  it,  in  order 
to  escape  being  made  its  victim.  Valladolid  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  north  of  Spain,  having 
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a  populatioD  of  twenty-five  thousand  soub*  A  ca- 
thedral, fifteen  parish  cbufcfaesy  and  five  diapds, 
fytty^mx  convents,  and  twenty-seven  establishments 
for  charity  and  education,  entrusted  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  cleigy ,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  that  body.  A  r^;iment  might 
here  be  raised  of  priests  exclusively.  This  dty  is 
the  residence  of  the  Captain-general  of  Old  Castile, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  highest  court  of 
jnsdce  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a  circumference 
which  formerly  contained  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, twenty-five  thousand  are  now  scattered 
about;  the  empty  space  is  filled  by  recollections. 
As  the  insurrection  was  rapidly  extending,  sur- 
rouDding  Burgos,  and  cutting  ofi*  the  communication 
with  Madrid,  Marshal  Bessi^res  considered  the  dan- 
ger .more  pressing  on  this  side  than  towards  Sant- 
ander,  and  therefi>re  postponed  the  expedition  to 
the  last-mentioned  place. 

General  Lasalle  received  orders  to  march  on  Val« 
ladolid  with  four  battalions,  seven  hundred  cavalry 
of  the  tenth  hussars  and  tweuty-seconji  horse-chas- 
geurs,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  5th  of  June 
he  left  Buigos,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  he  ar- 
rived before  Torrequemada.  This  laige  town  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pisuerga.  The 
left  hank  is  open,  and  overlooked.  A  stone  bridge, 
four  hundred  fethoms  long,  went  across  the 
river.^  Five  hundred  armed  peasants  occupied  the 
houses  and  the  church  of  Torrequemada,  and  they 
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barred  the  paaBagpe  of  the  bridge  with  chains  ani 
wH^^ns.  The  vaoguard  of  General  Lasalle,  con* 
nsting  of  a  company  of  vottigeurs  and  fifty  hotse* 
meui  was  not  stopped  bj  the  irregular  and  ilMlieob* 
ed  fire  of  the  peasants.  The  infiuitrj  predpitafeed 
itself  against  the  bridge  at  double-quick  tiine»  broke 
the  bar  of  chains,  threw  the  Waggons  into  the  river, 
and  carried  Uie  town.  Tbe  peasants  took  to  flight, 
and  the  cavalry  sabred  great  numbers  of  thetti.  The 
French  had  only  two  wounded.  Torrequemadm  was 
sacked  and  burnt. 

The  usages  of  war  authorized  this  cruel  proceed- 
ing, and  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  dis[day  a  salu-^ 
tary  rigour  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  nip  the 
evd  in  tbe  hud.  In  these  wars  against  an  araaed 
population,  the  fury  of  the  soldier  b  always  pushed 
beyond  the  general's  orders*  In  prc^rtion  as  he 
is  disposed  to  be  generous  towards  persons  of  his 
own  profession,  in  the  same  proportion  he  is  ervd 
towards  armed  peasantry ;  it  is  not  a  sentiment  of 
blind  rage  which  actuates  him^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
an  exact  appreciation  of  the  disparity  of  means,  of 
the  species  tf  treachety,  and  of  the  dreadAil  fieile 
which  awaits  Mm  if  he  fall  into  such  hands.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impos^ble,  to  maintain  discipKne 
against  such  antagonists.  The  destruction  of  Torre- 
quemada  was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  French  army. 
Tbe  town  was  important,  on  account  of  its  bri^e 
over  the  Pisuerga ;  it  must  have  been  occupied  for 
a  length  of  time.     By  destroying  it,  the  French  de- 
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pAreSL  tbraosdves  of  the  resources  whieh  it  would 
hmve  affonkd  then  diirivg  the  vfbfsie  of  Hie  war« 
In  war,  stall  mere  than  ia  ordinary  life,  evil  most 
flrequentiy  rererts  B{Nm  its  Mthor.  Even  if  moralit}^ 
did  ttot  forbid  usdess  <tnmes,  it  wtrahl  be  neoesitory 
to  prevent  theno»  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ai*e  led 
to  cxunnit  them  from  ignorance  x>t  pasnon.  In  war» 
eriines  are  almost  always  &tdts. 

On  the  7th,  the  troops  of  General  Lasalie  arrived 
at  Paleneia.  The  saok  iaod  buruing  of  Torreque- 
mada  had  struck  terror  iilto  Uiat  city.  Three  or 
fonr  thousand  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Maxechal* 
deH»mp  Don  Diego.  TlMrdesiUasy  hastened  to  pro- 
oeed  to  Leon.  The  Bishop  of  Palenda  interceded 
for  mercy  for  his  city.  Several  of  the  Frendi  ofl^ 
eers  nnd  soldiers  who  had  been  arrested  at  the  bk>- 
ment  of  the  insnrrectioD,  had  been  wrested  by  the 
idengf  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  Frendi 
entered  the  town  amicably^  and  proceeded  to  dia- 
arm  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  province. 

The  SpafeMsh  General  Coesta  occupied  the  excd^ 
lent  position  at  Cabeeon,  two  leagues  from  VaUado- 
lid.  He  had  collected  at  that  point  between  five 
Mid  six  thousand  arrtied  peasants,  and  a  thoitfsand 
soldiers^  among  whom  were  some  of  the  body-guards, 
and  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen  from 
the  Queen's  raiment  of  cavalry.  His  army  was 
fitfther  increased  by  some  of  the  ftigitives  from  the 
diaaster  ef  Segovia.  In  place  of  destroying,  or  at 
lebst  of  blocking  up,  the  bridge  over  the  Pisncrga,  and 
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taking  position  on  the  left  bank^  General  Cueita 
placed  his  troops  on  the  ri^t  bank*  having  conse- 
quently the  defile  in  his  rear.  The  passage  of  the 
bridge  was  defended  by  four  pieces  of  cannon.  With 
such  a  disposition,  one  might  be  certain  that  the 
very  best  troops  would  be  beaten.  How  much 
mare  was  that  likdy,  with  men  devoid  of  expe- 
rience,  and  possessed  of  no  other  talmt  than  devo- 
tion and  patriotism. 

Marshal  Bessi^res,  anxious  to  crush  the  insurreo- 
tion,  and  looking  on  Valladotid  as  its  principal  focus, 
was  resolved  against  all  half-measures.  Genual 
Merle's  division  was  ordered  to  quit  Reynosa,  and 
to  come  and  support  the  operations  of  Gen»al 
Lasalle.  The  latter,  while  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, sent  a  summons  to  General  Cuesta  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  another  to  the  civil  authorities 
of  Valladolid  to  adcnow.ledge  the  French  autlmiity, 
with  a  promise  to  treat  the  inhabitants  with  cle- 
mency; both  letters  remained  unanswered.  The 
bearers  of  them  were  ill-used,  and  would  probaUy 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  not  care  been  taken  to 
select  priests  for  the  mission. 

On  the  11th,  the  two  French  divisions  were  united 
at  Duenas,  a  little  village  six  leagues  finom  Valla- 
dolid, below  the  junction  of  the  Carrion  with  the 
Pisuerga.  The  Generals  settled  the  plan  of  attack 
of  the  position  of  Cabezon.  General  Lasalle  s  divi- 
sion was  to  march  by  the  high  road  to  Valladolid, 
and  attack  the  Spaniards  in  front ;  Generid  Merie*s 
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division  was  to  proceed  by  Cigal^  Fuensaldafia^ 
and  Zaratas,  in  order  to  cut  them  off  firom  the  road 
to  Lton.  General  Cuesta's  dispositions  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  in  front  of  Cabezon,  warranted 
Uie  supposition  that  he  meant  to  retreat  upon  that 
town. 

On  the  18th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  divisions 
began  thdr  march  in  the  direction  previously  agreed 
upon.  An  out-post  of  fifty  Spanish  horse,  stationed 
at  the  Venta  de  Trigueros,  fell  back  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  troops.  General  Lasalle  deployed  his 
cavafay,  and  caused  it  to  advance  in  order  of  battle 
on  the  plateau  to  the  right  of  the  road.  The  infan- 
try was  formed  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  pushed 
on  straight  towards  the  bridge,  while  the  other  pro- 
ceeded along  the  bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  masked  by 
the  convent  of  Palazuelos.  The  fire  of  the  sharp- 
shooters commenced.  A  battery  of  six  pieces  of 
cannon  was  placed  in  firont  of  the  bridge  of  Cabezon^ 
and  enfiladed  its  whole  lei^h. 

llie  Spanish  artillery,  badly  equipped  and  wretch- 
edly woriced,  replied  very  feebly  to  the  force  of  the 
French  artiUery.  The  chief  of  the  squadron,  Wat- 
tiez,  at  the  head  of  fifty  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
a  battalion,  was  preparing  to  charge  the  Spanish 
battery,  when  the  Spaniards,  observing  his  intention, 
became  alarmed,  and  took  to  their  heels.  Those 
who  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  repassed 
tbe  bridge  in  disorder.  Twenty  horse-chasseurs  of 
ibe  88nd  cut  their  way  through  this  crowd,  and 
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I  carried  off  tlie  four  pieces,  aStet  8fd>riiig  Ae  gunners. 

^  This    movemeiit    was^   followed    by  the   in&ntry. 

i  The  Toitigeurs  ran  nearly  as  fast  as  the  hoi^ses. 

9  ■ 

;  As  the  Spaniards  stiH  attempted  to  make  a  fertk 

resistance  behind  CabeMo,  they  were   again   at- 
tacked.    Their  carahry  took  to  flight ;  five  or  sex 

I  hundred  peasants  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  a  great  num- 

ber of  them  had   been   abeady  drowned  in  the 

f  Pisnerga.     Besides  the  four  pieces  of  cannon,  four 

thousand  muskets  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
At  the  noise  of  the  first  musket-^hots^  ^be  drviaioD 
of  General  Merle  quitted  the  road  to  Cigal^,  wheie 
they  had  found  no  enemies,  turned  the  head  dP  their 
column  to  the  left,  rejoined  General  Lasalle'a  divir 
siouy  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards 

This  action,  which  was  conducted  with  reseintion 
and  audacity,  cost  the  French  only  twdve  men 
killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  positaea  of  Gidbe- 
zon,  attacked  in  front,  if  it  had  been  defended  by 
good  soldiers,  would  have  been  impregnable.  But 
the  insurrectionaiy  levies  were  quite  powerless 
against  regular  troops.  Nothing  however  could  be 
more  fooli^  than  to  argue^  as  some  did,  from  this 
admitted  inferiority,  that  the  conquest  of  4BpaHi  was 
an  easy  matter. 

The  French  generals  halted  their  troops  nt  the 
distance  of  a  league  flrom  ValladoBd.  They  were 
unwilling  that  the  afdonr  of  pursuit  shoukl  lead  to 
the  plunder  of  that  city.  Mar^al  Bessi&res  had 
recommended  them  to  treat  the  officers  and  soldiers 
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of  the  r^ukur  troqis  generously,  but  espedalty  to 
spaxe  VaUadolid.  The  example  of  Torrequemada 
was  sufl^ient  to  impress  a  salutary  terror. 

At  four  in  the  aftemoon,  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  dty,  with  the  Bishop  and  the  members  of  the 
Chancery  at  their  head,  came  out  to  meet  the  victor, 
and  to  submit  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens 
to  his  mercy.  The  French  troops  took  possession 
of  the  town. 

The  18th,  14th,  and  15th,  were  occupied  in  car* 
rjring  away  from  the  arsenal,^  the  cannon,  muskets, 
and  warlike  ammunition  found  there,  and  in  for- 
wazding  ta  Burgos  fifty  hostages,  selected  Irom  the 
pcnoBB  of  tiiie  greatest  influence  by  birth,  employ* 
mests^  personal  character,  or  wealth. 

Neither  clemency  nor  severity  answered  any 
pmposew  The  ptodamation  of  Joseph  Napoleon, 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  give  a  fieirourable  change  to  public  opinion. 
Wherever  the  French  arms  were  carried,  the  Ge- 
nerals compelled  the  persom  in  authority  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  King.  The  towns 
sent  deputations  to  him,  the  clergy  sang  Te  Deums  ; 
the  insurgents  were  beaten,  but  the  insurrection 
was  not  put  down.  In  a  short  time  it  became 
necessaiy  to  extend  the  measure  of  disarming  to  all 
the  provinces  of  the  North  of  Spain.  This  raised 
the  anger  of  proud  men  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
soUters  of  the  regiment  of  Calatrava,  which  garri- 
soned Burgos,  deserted  daily :  it  was  obliged  to  be 
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disbanded.  The  roads  became  unsafe.  Stng^ 
soldiers  carrying  despatches  were  assassinated. 
Marshal  Bessieres  was  obl%ed  to  take  measures  of 
civil  police.  The  monks,  curates,  and  alcaides,  were 
made  responsible  for  disorders,  which  they  had  most 
frequently  no  power  to  anticipate  or  to  prevent. 

The  expedition  against  Santander  had  been  only 
delayed  by  the  movements  at  Valladolid.  Marshal 
Bessieres  gave  orders  for  its  being  resumed.  The 
insurgents  had  returned  in  great  numbers  to  Rey- 
nosa.  They  had  pushed  troops  as  far  as  Aguilar 
de  Campo  and  Herrera. 

On  the  I6th  General  Lasalle  evacuated  Vallado- 
lid, and  went  to  take  position  at  Palenda^  behind 
the  Carrion.  He  was  ordered  to  cover  Burgos  with 
two  battalions,  two  r^ments  of  cavalry,  and  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  His  instructions  were,  to  keep  a 
good  look*out  on  Benavente  and  Medina  de  Rio- 
Seco,  where  General  Cuesta  had  retired  to,  after  the 
disaster  at  Valladolid ;  to  keep  up  his  communica- 
tion with  General  Merle,  who  was  marching  against 
Santander ;  and  in  case  the  enemy  showed  himsdf» 
to  fall  back  without  fighting. 

General  Merle  set  out  on  the  15th  firom  Vallado- 
lid, and  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Reynosa,  meeting  with 
no  resistance.  His  force  amounted  to  ten  battalioa8» 
one  hundred  cavalry,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  General  of  Brigade,  Ducos,  left  Miranda  del 
Ebro  on  the  I6th»  with  four  battalions  and  iBty 
horses.     He  directed  his  course  by  Frias  and  Son-^ 
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cOio.    On  the  20th  he  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Puerto 
del  Eacudo. 

The  Spanish  insuif;ents  waited  for  the  French, 
{prepared  to  defend  the  Venta  del  Escudo.  Their 
masses  were  drawn  up  on  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  range  of  defiles  through  which  the  high  road 
passes  between  Reynosa  and  Barcena  de  Pic  de 
Concha*  Eight  hundred  men,  with  two  eighteen*^ 
pounders,  were  posted  close  to  Lantueno.  Another 
corps  of  equal  strength  was  posted  at  the  elbow  of 
the  high  road  between  Pesquers  and  La  Venta  de 
Bienia. 

General  Merle  left  his  artillery  at  Reynosa,  under 
the  protection  of  two  battalions,  as  it  could  only 
serve  to  embarrass  him  in  the  march  he  was  about 
to  make.     On  the  21st,  at  sunrise,  he  put  the  rest 
of  his  troops  in  motion.     Two  columns,  of  three 
battalions  each,  scaled  the  mountains  to  the  right 
aod  left,  and  proceeded  along  their  summits.     The 
Greneral  himself  marched  with  two  battalions  along 
the  high  road.  .  When  he  arrived  at  Lantueno,  he 
was  received  with  some  discharges  of  cannon  and 
jtmsketry.   The  drums  instantly  beat  the  charge;  the 
tw^o  eighteen-pounders  were  captured ;  the  Spaniards 
took,  to  flight.     The  wing-columns   overthrew  all 
tiiej  niet  with.    Five  companies,  detached  as  sharp- 
shooters, were  sufficient  to  put  to  the  rout  the  corps 
c^  the  insurgents,  which  was  posted  at  the  Venta 
de    Biema.     The  same  evening  the  three  French 
columns  were  united  at  Barcena  de  Pic  de  Concha.  ' 
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General  Ducos,  on  the  same  day»  carried  the 
strong  position  of  Puerto  del  Escudo,  where  there 
were  two  thousand  insurgents  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon. 
\  On  the  iftdf  Greneral  Merle  continued  his  march 

in  three  columns.  Between  Lias  Fraguas  and  Soma* 
hoz,  the  road  is  scooped  out  of  the  rock  for  the 
space  of  throe  quarter  of  a  mile ;  on  one  side  rises 
a  perpendicular  mountain,  on  the  other  is  a  deep 
predpice,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  flows  the  Besaja, 
The  Spaniards  had  barred  the  defile  by  an  enormous 
abattis  of  two  hundred  feet  deep,  behind  which  two 
four-pounders  and  a  body  of  troops  wexe  placed  to 
defend  it.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  progre^  of 
the  right  and  left  columns  on  their  flanks  and  in 
their  rear,  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  firont, 
but  retreated  in  great  haste,  while  the  French  were 
destroying  the  abattis.  Qen&d,  Merie  united  his 
forces  at  Somahoz,  and  led  them  the  same  day  to 
Torr^-Ijav^a. 

On  the  asd  he  entered  Santander.  The  brigade 
of  General  Duces,  which  had  gone  by  the  road  ci 
Puerto  del  Escudo  and  Trambas  Mestas,  arrived 
there  the  same  day. 

The  Bish(q[i  of  Santander  and  the  insurrectioiud 
Junta  took  refiige  in  the  Asturias.  The  EngHdi 
frigate,  the  Cossack^  which  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  roads  tifo  days  preyioiisly,  landed  a  detach- 
ment in  order  to  blow  up  and  sfSke  the  cannon 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.    The 
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FVench  advanced  guard  compelled  it  to  re-embark. 
The  body  of  the  insurrection  was  thus  dissolved, 
without  bloodshed. 

The  events  of  the  2d  of  May  had  resounded  through 
Arragon.*    The  Arragonese,  long  the  enemies  and 
always  the  rivals  of  the  Castilians,  now  showed  as 
much  love  for  their  country,  and  equal  fidelity  to 
their  unfortunate  sovereign.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  honoured  themselves 
by  fighting  against  the  Bourbons ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  they  immortalized  themselves  by 
fighting^br  them«   When  Sarragossa  rose,  its  pusilla- 
nimous chiefs  showed  themselves  incapable  of  direct- 
ing a  people  whose  passions  were  completely  roused. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  twenty  thousand  of  its  citizens 
proclaimed  Don  Josef  Rev  oUedo  de  Falafox,  Captain- 
general  of« Arragon.     Palafox  belonged  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  pro- 
vince.   Very  young,  handsome,  and  inexperienced, 
possessed  of  no  other  accomplishments  than  playing 
on  the  guitar,  dancing,  and  graceful  horsemanship, 
brigadier  of  the  King^s  body-guards,  his  sole  recom- 
mendation to  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  his 
fidelity  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  Bayonne.     He  was  looked  upon  as  the  de- 
positary of  his  Sovereign's  last  commands.     He  was 

•  As  the  Botirbons  had  treated  Arragon  as  a  conquered 
provinoe,  a  aentimeBt  of  hatred  to  them  was  kept  up  there,  and 
Hm  maleoiitftitt  were  still  denominated  The  Arragonese  party. 

s  2 
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Dot  yet  known  to  possess  either  capacity  or  enei^* 
But  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people:  he  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  the 
popular  commotionsi  and  exhibited  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  office.  As  he 
had  been  named  by  inspiration,  he  justified  the  old 
adage:   Voj;  populi,  voj;  Dei 

The  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  destitute  of  troops 
of  the  line,  of  arms  and  of  ammunition.  All 
these  were  created  by  patriotism  and  the  thirst  f<np 
vengeance.  The  Captain-general  called  out  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  half-pay ;  they  formed,  with 
some  remains  of  troops  of  the  line,  the  nucleus  of 
the  army  of  Arragon.  The  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French,  came 
and  enlisted  in  the  ne w 'I'egiments.  Some  even 
came  from  Madrid  and  Pampeluna.  Ei^neer-offi- 
cers  came  from  the  school  of  Alcala,  where  they 
were  employed  in  instruction.  New  battalions  were 
created,  in  which  the  students  enlisted  themselves. 
To  these  corps  was  given  the  name  of  tercios,  under 
which  the  famous  Spanish  bands,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  filled  Italy  with  their  renown.  An 
artillery  equipage  of  sixteen  pieces  was  organixed. 
The  muskets  in  the  arsenal  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  country  were  collected.  Pikes  were  manufac* 
tured.  Powder  was  obtained  from  the  manufactory 
of  VUla  Feliche. 

So  large  a  force,  oi^nized  with  so  much  celerity 
at  thirty  leagues  distance  from  the  French  firontiv. 
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vtriidc  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice  which 
Napoleon  wished  to  erect  in  Spain.  Th0  Emperor 
did  not  wait,  in  order  to  extinguish  this  conflagra- 
tion, till  the  flames  had  reached  the  Pyrenees.  He 
ordered.  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  6enerat-of-brigade, 
to  march  against  Sarragossa  with  five  thousand  foot, 
eight  hundred  horse,  and  some  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

The  corps  of  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  was 
assembled  at  Pampeluna.  The  first  and  second  re* 
giments  of  the  Vistula  formed  the  third  part  of  his 
infantry.  His  cavalry  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
a  r^ment  of  Polish  Lancers.  The  General  had 
also  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  a  city,  with  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  destitute  of  fortifications, 
could  stand  a  siege  ? 

On  the  7th,  he  appeared  before  Tudela.  General 
Palafox,  informed  of  his  march,  had  sent  into  that 
town  five  hundred  fusileers  of  Arragon,  under  the 
orders  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Lazan, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Ebro, 
ID  concert  with  the  armed  population.  The  bridge 
was  broke*  The  French  crossed  the  river  in  boats, 
oarried  the  town,  and  took  some  old  pieces  of  artil- 
lery which  the  inhabitants  had  dug  up.  After  re- 
pairing the  bridge,  which  was  necessary  for  keeping 
up  the  communication  with  Pampeluna,  they  con- 
tinued their  march  to  Sarragossa. 

Informed  of  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  General 
Palafox  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of 
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nine  thousand  newly  raised  troops,  half  anoed  aad 
undisciplined,  two  hundred  cavalry  of  the  line,  and 
eight  guns  worked  by  old  artiUery-men,  badly  or- 
ganized, however,  for  fidd  service.  He  took  posi- 
tion at  Mallen,  on  the  rivulet  of  Huedia.  On  the 
13th  the  French  army  made  its  appearance.  The 
.fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  lasted  a  very  slu^ 
time.  The  Arragones^  being  quite  unidble  to  resist 
a  vigoroui^  char|^  of  the  Polish  Lancers,  were 
broke  and  put  to  the  rout,  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces 
of  cannon.* 

The  Arragonese  certainly  were  not  detident 
either  in  courage  or  devoiedness..  They  have  since 
proved  to  Europe  that  they  knew  how  to  die  for 
their  country  and  its  independence.  But  they  had 
not  yet  learned  that  militasy  system  wfaidi  unites 
individual  forces  in  one  solid  mass,  to  render  them 
more  disposable  and  more  terrible.  They  had  not 
been  exercised  in  manoeuvres.  They  were^  not 
steeled  against  the  moral  impression  which  is  caused 
by  the  api^roach  of  danger.  Such  young  troops  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  field  with  impunity,  to  meet 
well-trained  sdduers.  The  cavahy,  and  especially 
the  cavalry  armed  with  lances,  is  the  terror  of  newly 
raised  troops.    The  sabre  strikes  at  the  distance  of 

*  Palafox  was  accused  of  rashness  for  having  ventured  to 
meet  the  victorious  army  of  Europe^  at  the  head  of  an  undisci- 
plined peasantry.  Fortunate  are  the  nations  in  which>  during 
political  oonvalBions,  some  men  are  to  be  found  capable  of 
timilar  acts  of  rashness  I 
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two  pftoes;  the  lance  wiU  reach'  to  twenty.  He4gesi 
liiHhes^  and  every  wrt  of  obstacle,  will  not  protect 
the  runaway  from  it. 

The  French  army  niadie  no  halt  after  the  victory. 
A  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Xalpn.  On  the  14th  it  took  Aliqgon. 
On  the  16th  it  was  at  the  gates  of  Sam^ssa. 
There  was  some  firing  in  the'(d}ve^plant«tions  which 
surround  the  dty.  The  .Artagonese  returned  in 
disorder  within  the  compass  pf  tb^  ^uiUs*  A 
French  battalion  ventured  to  follow  them,  and 
advanced  along  the  great  street  of  the  Courso,  as 
Sbbc  as  the  ocmvent  of  Saqt^;  Ingraeaa.  It  did  not 
meet  with  any  serious  resistance ;  bvk  observing  the 
prepaiations  making  fbr  defence,  it  was  afraid  that 
the  people  were  only  waking  until  it  had  penetrated 
farther  into  the. town  m  order  to  surround  it.  In 
such  a  situation  the  Polish  lances  would  have, been 
quite  powerless ;  the  order  of  old  troops  would  have 
answered  no  purpose,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
bi«ak  and  disperse  themselves  m  order  to  attack 
and  vanquish. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  battalion  emboldened 
tbe  populace  of  Sarragossa,  and  was  the  signal  of 
defence.  Four-and-twenty  hours  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  dty  out  of  fear  of  any  surprise. 

Sarragossa,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Romans,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  in 
an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
groves,  vineyards,  fields  of  olive-trees,  gardens,  and 
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rural  villas.  The  slope  c^  the  vaBey  begins  to 
ascend,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  river.  A  plateau,  called  Monte  Torrero, 
commands  the  town  at  eight  hundred  fathoms 
distance.  The  canal  of  Arragon  runs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plateau^  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
On  the  left  bank  is  a  suburb  which  stands  lower 
than  the  city.  A  fine  stone  bridge  communicates 
from  Sarragossa  to  this  suburb. 

The  city  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  ten  feet 
high  and  thpee  feet  thick,  built  with  bricks  and 
rough  stones.  A  road  planted  with  trees  runs  along 
this  wall,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent  Churches 
built  of  stone,  and  convents  built  of  brick,  distributed 
partly  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  partly  in  the 
outskirts,  have  the  appearance  of  detached  bastions. 

The  people  of  Sarragossa  are  robust,  vigorous, 
fiery,  seditious,  and  steeled  against  the  intemper- 
ature  of  the  air.  Liberty  has  remained  there 
longer  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain. 

The  determination  to  defend  the  city  was  not  the 
result  of  any  concerted  plan  between  the  military 
and  civil  authorities.  History  will  ascribe  the 
whole  glory  of  it  to  the  loyal  and  generous  population, 
whose  sublime  instinct  taught  them  to  estimate  their 
own  strength,  and  who  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
their  private  interests  to  the  most  holy  of  causes. 
The  Captain^eneral,  despairing  of  saving  the  city, 
quitted  Sarragossa  on  the  very  day  the  French  en- 
tered it,  by  the  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
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with  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  been  beaten 
at  Malien ;  he  was  followed  by  the  monks,  the  mob 
orators,  and  some  of  those  who  led  the  public  opi- 
nion.    His  intention  was  to  rally  the  troops,  to  call 
the  country-people  to  arms,   and  to  form  a  fresh 
army  in   order  to  fight  the  French   again.      He 
inarched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  crossed  it 
at  Pina,  proceeded  to  Belchite,  and  demanded  suc<- 
cours  of  the  Juntas  of  Soria,  8iguenza,  and  Valencia. 
The  battalion  of  Versaye,  an  Arragonese  officer  of 
the  Walloon  Guards,  had  been  sent,  since  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  insurrection,  to  Calatayud,  in 
order  to  keep  watch  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  from 
which  an  attack  was  expected  ;  it  now  rejoined  its 
commander-in-chief  with  three  thousand  newly  raised 
soldiers.     Paktfox  left  Belchite,  and  arrived  on  the 
Slst  at  Almunia.     His  united  army  might  consist  of 
from  five  to  six  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred  ca- 
valry, and  four  pieces  of  artillery.     He  might  still 
try  the  fate  of  arms,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
capital.     The  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  however,  was 
a  good  deal  cooled.     The  battles  of  Malien  and  of 
Alagon  had  taught  them    that   courage  does   not 
always  supply  the  want  of  experience.     The  sortie 
from  Sarragossa  had  shaken  their  confidence.    There 
were  not  wanting  counseDors  timid  enough  to  pro- 
pose a  retreat  upon  Valencia,  as  the  only  means 
of  not  compromising  the  army.     The  young  General 
announced  that  he  would  give  passports  to  all  who 
wished  to  go  to  Valencia.     His  address  to  the  soldiers 
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was  simply,  **  Let  thorn  that  loTe  me  foUovr  ii|«r 
— and  the  whole  anny  f<dlow^,hini« 

On  the  23d  the  ArragoQ^se  army  beg$n  its  maidi 
to  Epila,  in  ord^  to  threaten  the  communicatiqn  of 
the  French  with  Tudela.  General  Lefebyre-Des- 
nonettes  was  informed  in  themomkig  that  tbe  Spa* 
mards  were  marching  directly  to  meet  him^  At.ei^ 
in  the  erening  they  arrived.  He  did  n9t  aUqwthem 
time  to  form  in  order  of  battle,  but  instantly  .made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  them.  They  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  their  cannon  were  taken^  and  they  lort  two 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  survi- 
vors retreated  to  Calatayud. 

The  campaign  of  Arragon  had  not  then  qost  the 
Frendi  two  hundred  men.  General  Pala£ox  at  last 
felt  that  the  match  was  too  unequal.  His  troops 
could  not  keep  the  field :  behind  wafls,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  population,  they  might  do  the  enemy 
some  injury.  He  remained  a  few  days  at  Cala^ 
tayud  to  rally  the  fugitives.  He  made  his  troopa 
i:etum  to  Sarragossa  in  two  columnsy  and  he  himself 
rerentered  the  city  on  the  1st  of  July^  sixteen  days 
after  he  had  left  it.  The  battalion  of  Versaye  re- 
m»«d  .t  C^M  wi4-.we  depot*  which  w« 
soon  filled  up  with  firesh  recruits. 

The  first  attempt  of  General  Lefebvre-Desnouetles 
on  Sarragossa  had  demonstrated  the  impossibility 
of  taking  the  place  with  field-pieces.  At  Parope- 
hina  and  at  Bayonne  a  siege-equipage  was  formed  of 
forty-six  cannon»  amoi^  which  were  four  twelve- 
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imck  vffiffUm  and  twelve  ho¥fitatts.  A  whole  mmik 
WHS  employed  in  expeditiqg  the  carriages,  asd  tranfr- 
pertiiig  the  ammunition.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
General-of-division  Verdier  brought .  two  thousand 
men  with  him  before  Sairagoasa^  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  siege,  as  the  superior  officer.  The  anny 
received  a  &rther  ranforcement  of  eight  hundred 
Portuguese,  under  the  commwd  of  Lieutenant-g^- 
nerat  Gomez  Freire*  This  reinforcement  consisted 
of.  the  fifth  battalion  of  infimtry,  and  a  battalion  of 
<diasseur8,  which  had  rraudned  in  Biscay  since  the 
passage  of  the  corps  of  troops  of  the  Marquis  d'Alome, 
but  diminished  by  the  continued  desertions.  Thus 
were  the  Portuguese  sddiers,  united  with  the  French, 
about  to  combat  and  exterminate  the  Spaniards ; 
while  in  Portugal  their  fathers  and  lu'others,  cordi- 
ally uniting  with  the  Spaniards^  and  making  comnion 
cause  with  them,  were  cforying  on  a  deadly  war 
against  the  French. 

The  whole  aripy  employed  against  Sarragossa  did 
not  exceed  eight  thousand  men.    The  dty  commu- 
nicated with  the  country  in  ev^ry  direction.    No 
troq[)s  had  yet  appeal  before  the  suburb  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebrp.    The  arrival  of  their  rdn- 
fiircements  determined  the  besiegers  to  invest  the 
place.    On  the  37th  they  -  obtained  possession  of  the 
i^orks  on  the  Monte  Torrerc^  badly  defended  by  a 
thousand  of  the  city  militia,  who  kept  garrison  there ; 
Monte  Tprrero  is  a  hill  which  conimands  the  city 
on  the  south  side,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred 
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fathoms.  On  the  top  of  this  hfll  were  vast  and  so- 
iidly  constructed  magazines^  which  contained  timber 
for  building,  the  iron  tools,  utensils,  and  workshops  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Canal  of  Arragoa. 
There  materials  were  found  to  serve  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  of  rafts.  The  zealous  and  skilM 
French  engineers  did  in  a  week,  what  would  in  other 
armies  have  taken  a  month  to  execute.  On  the 
11th  of  July  some  troops  were  thrown  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  before  the  viUage  of  Saint  Lam- 
bert. The  Spanish  troops,  who  attempted  to  oppcne 
the  passage  of  the  river,  were  driven  back  into  the 
suburb.  On  the  ISth,  the  bridge  of  boats  waMxed. 
The  blockade  of  Sarragossa  was  then  completed ;  if 
that  term  can  be  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  eight 
thousand  men  round  a  circumference  of  three  thou- 
sand fathoms,  defended  by  twenty  thousand  armed 
men ;  a  blockade  which  straitened,  but  never  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  provisions  into  the  place. 

The  investment  of  Sarragossa  was  preceded  by 
several  combats,  sorties,  and  attacks,  from  within 
and  from  without :  these  we  shall  relate  when  the  or- 
der of  events  brings  us  to  the  narrative  of  the  si^. 

After  the  defeat  of  Cabezon,  General  Cuesta  ral- 

«lied  the  remains  of  his  army  at  Benavente.     He 

summoned  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 

to  arms ;  he  raised  new  levies ;  he  waited  for  the 

army  of  Oalicia. 

.   The  kingdom  of  Oalicia  is  the  most  truly  Catholic 
province  of  Spain.     A  host  and  chalice  in  its  coat 
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of  arsis,  attest  the  purity  of  its  faith.  It  prides  it* 
self  in  the  possession  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  holy 
Protector  of  Spain,  of  the  General  who  vanquished 
the  Moors.  Notwithstanding  it?  roaritinie  connex- 
ions, the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants 
exhibit  no  proofs  of  the  influence  of  foreign  inter- 
course. The  country  p^ulation  is  virtuous  and  la- 
borious ;  it  has  but  one  cry — God  and  the  King  ! 

The  invasion  of  the  French,  the  treachery  of 
Bayonne,  the  executions  of  the  3d  of  May,  produced 
98  s!(Tong,  perhaps  a  stronger^  impression  in  Galkda 
than  it  had  done  anywhere.  England  availed  herself 
ef  itr'  It  is  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  her. 

Don  Antonio  Filangieri,  Captain-general  of  the 
province,  bding  old*  was  replaced  by  Don  Joaquin 
Blake.     This  general,  of  Irish  origin,  was  descended 
firom  the  Blakes  of  the  county  of  6alway«     He  was 
the  son  t>f  a  merchant  of  Velee-Malaga,  and  one  of 
the  best  officers  that  the  military  school  of  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  (established  by  Count  O'Reilly)  had 
fM^uced.    He  had  served  in  the  re^ment  of  Ame- 
rica as  lieutenant  and  adjiitant.     In  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  he  had  made  the  campaign  of  Roussiilon 
and  c£  Catalonia,  as  major  of  the  Castflian  Volun- 
teers ;  he  was  wounded,  at  die  capture  (^  the  heights 
Off  San  Lorenzo  de  la.  Maya.    After  the  peace  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  crown  volunteers.     The 
Spanish  revolution  found  him  a  brigadier.     His  no- 
mination to  the  rank  of  mareehal^e-camp  was  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  government  of  Charles  IV. 
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The  universal  -voice  of  Galicia-otUed  him  to  Ae  ta«* 
preme  command. 

The  army  of  Gralicia  was  formed  at  Lugo  during 
the  month  of  June.  The  people  enlisted  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  in  the  battalions  of  volunteers. 
England  sent  fifty  thousand  muskets  and  suAu  of 
clothing.  From  the  floating  tombs  in  which  she* 
heaped  up  her  prison^v,  die  had  exhumated  aS  the 
Spam'ards  whom  the  breach  of  treaties  as  much  as 
the  force  of  arms  had  thrown  into  her  power.  These 
Were  newly  clothed^  armed,  equij^ied,  and  sent  to 
Corunna.  Lieutenant^colond  Doyle  and  other  !Bng- 
lish  officers  who  had  accompanied  the  tranifbrts 
Remained  with  the  Spanish  troops,  to  superintend 
and  direct  the  employment  of  the  means  supplied 
by  the  British  nation. 

The  retum  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  North 
of  Portugal,  composed  of  the  King's  regiment,  called 
Immemorial^*  the  regiments  of  Sarragossa,  Majorca, 
Arragon,  Naples,  Navarre,  Balbastro,  Girona,  and 
ottiers,  increased  the  new  army.  It  was  formed 
into  four  divisions ;  the  two  strongest  and  best  op- 
ganized  left  Lugo  at  the  end  of  June  with  General 
Kake.  They  crossed  the  mountains,  and  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  July  at  Benavente,  where  the  juno« 
tion  of  the  army  of  Galida  was  effected  with  the 
remains  which  had  been  rallied  by  General  Cuesttu 

*  So  called^  becauie  its  original  ftmatitii  gon  back  as  £ff  aa 
Ferdinand  aofli  itabtUa,  aad  Ihe  exact  date  it  anknf  wm« 
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and  to  which  the  pcnopous  name  oi  the  Army  of 
Castik  had  been  given. 

Marshal  Bessi^res  was  not  informed  of  the  de* 
partore  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  Portugal ;  but 
be  knew  vaguely  that  an  army  was  forming  in  Oa- 
licia.  Some  random  reports  announced  the  landing 
of  the  Bnglish,  Imt  more  certain  intelligence  made 
it  no  longer  dotdbtM  that  General  Cuesta  was  form- 
ing a  new  army  behind  the  Esla.  The  French  ge^ 
Mrd  foresaw  tliat  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
his  right  flank  would  be  menaced  by  considerable 
ferees,  and  that  be  would  be  compelled  to  unite  the 
whole^'of  bis  own  to  enable  him  to  go  and  meet  the 
enemy.  General  Lasidk^  who  commanded  Uie  veii«- 
guard  at  Falendi,  was  oUiged  to  send  his  scouts 
in  every  direction,  tiutougfa  tlie  close  and  fertile  coun- 
try €itcumscrU)ed  By  the  Carrion,  the  Dooro,  the 
£sla,  and  the  mouti^ns  of  Asturias.  Genertd 
Merle's  division  was  called  back  to  Pakncia.  At 
Santandei?  only  three  battalions  were  feft  under  Ge^^ 
neral  Qmkoki  .  The  works  of  the  fortresses,  of.  Pan- 
corvo  and  Burgos  were  completed  so  as  to  secure  th'em 
i^ainst  a  coup-detmain ;  the  latter  vras  put  in  a  con* 
dition  to  keep  this  great  city  in  dieck,  as  it  would: 
probably  be  soon  left  to  itself*  The  artillery  and 
victualling  services  had  been  made  so  as  to  rmder 
the  army  moveidble  and  strong. 

Tlie  'CCHrps-d''arm6e  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  was 
weakened  by  the  continual  movement  of  coips  of 
stra^lers  and  supfdementary  battalions  on  Madrid, 
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and  especially  by  the  departure  of  the  troops  sent  to 
besiege  Sarragossa.  To  fill  up  the  vacuum^  the 
fourth  light,  the  fifteenth  of  the  line,  and  the  third 
of  the  Parisian  Guard,  entered  Spain ;  they  formed 
a  division  under  the  orders  of  General  Mouton,  the 
Emperor's  aid-de-camp.*  This  was  the  first  time 
that  regiments  which  had  been  at  Friedland  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees*  They  were  justly  looked 
upon  as  superior  to  the  troops  already  there.  This 
circumstance  caused  General  Mouton's  soldiers  to 
be  styled  the  division  d^elite. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  news  reached  Burgos  of  the 
arrival  of  the  army  of  Galicia  upon  the  Esla.  The 
troops  of  Castile  were  already  at  Medina  de  Rio 
Seco.  Generals  Blake  and  Cuesta  gave  out  pub- 
lidy  that  they  meant  to  march  straight  to  Valladolid*. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  determined  to  prevent  them, 
set  out  from  Burgos  on  the  9th  with  his  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  regiment  of  fusileers,  with  the  ca- 
valry and  the  aitillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  ar- 
rived at  Palenda  on  the  following  day.  General  Mou- 
ton's division  arrived  there  on  the  12th.  The  army 
was  immediately  organized  for  battle.  General  Lar 
salle's  division,  marching  as  the  head  of  the  column, 
was  composed  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  tenth 
hussars,  and  the  twenty-second  of  horse-chasseurs» 
and  of  the  brigade  of  General  Sabathier,  four  bat* 
taiions  strong,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  pro- 

*  Afterwatd«  Count  of  Lobaa. 
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visdonal.  Geoeral  Merie^s  division  had  two  bri- 
gades tff  infantry  commanded  by  Gfeneral.Darmagnac 
and  Ducos,  and  composed,  the  first  of  one  battalion 
of  the  forty-scTCnth,  one  battaUon  of  the  third  Swiss, 
one  battalion  of  the  fourteenth  provisional ;  the  se- 
cond  of  the  thirteenth  provisional  r^ment,  four  bat- 
talions. General  Mouton's  division  h^'  only  the 
fourth  light  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  line;  for  the 
three  battalions,  of  tiie  municipal  guard  of  Paris  re- 
mained at  Vittoria,  in  order  to  keep  up  the;  commu- 
nications. The  reserve  was  formed  of  the  regiment 
of  fusUeers  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  of  three  fine 
squadrons,  one  of  chasseurs,  one  of  dragoons,  and  one 
of  gendarmes  Petite.  The  army  had  with  it  thirty- 
i:wo  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  eight  accompanied 
eadi  of  the  first  two  divisions ;  the  division  ^ elite 
had  six^  and  the  reserve  ten.  The  soldiers  car- 
ried bread  for  three  days  in  their  haversacks.  A 
gnpfdy  of  biscuit  for  five  days  accompanied  the 
troops  in  wa^^ons. 

On  the  13th,  before  one  in  the  morning,  the  army 
set  out  for  Palencia.  It  marched  during  the  night, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat :  it  was  desirous  of 
commencing  the  action  at  day-bre^,  from  the  cer- 
tainty it  had  of  success,  and  the  wish  to  have  the 
whole  day  before  it  in  order  .to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  army  took  position,  the  right  at  the 
Torre  de  Mormajas,  and  the  left  at  Ampudia.  .  The 
re€X>nnoissances  sent  in  the  evening  to  the  con- 
vent of  Mortollance,  brought  back  word  that  the 
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Spaniards  were  at  Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty^fiye  thousand  men  with  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon* 

On  the  14th  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  Frendi 
army  marched  in  two  columns  in  the  direction  of 
Medina  de  Rio  Seco.  At  break  of  day,  the  carafay 
of  General  Lasdle  discovered  two  hundred  Spanish 
cavalry  at  Palacios,  who  instantly  retreated.  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  ordered  General  LasaUe  to  deploy  the 
cavalry  in  firont  of  Palacios,  but  to  remain  quiet : 
while  the  two  columns  were  collected  and  thrown 
into  ihasses  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry,  the  Spanish 
position  was  carefully  examined. 

Paladbs  is  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Rio  Seco ;  it  is  a  country  of  plains  and  culti- 
vation. The  Sequfllo  runs  at  tf  short  distance  from 
the  road.  In  winter  and  in  spring  the  heavy  rains 
attack  and  undermine  the  upper  plateaux,  and  for* 
row  them  with  ravines,  which  are  difficult  to  culti- 
vate. These  plateaux  are  full  of  stones,  which,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  fields,  are  removed,  and  then 
employed  to  make  boundary  wdls  of  two  or  three 
feet  high  round  each  property.  As  the  fields  which 
surround  the  towns  are  better  cultivated  than  the 
rest  of  the  country,  these  inclosures  are  in  such  situ- 
ations more  numerous,  and  present  greater  obstacles 
to  troops  ;  notwithstanding,  they  are  an  insufficient 
check  to  in&ntry,  as  the  soldiers  can  easily  throw 
down  the  stones,  and  even  the  cavalry  can  leap  over 
them. 
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Tlir  l^patudi  army  was  finned  in  two  fims  ai  the 
mmneiit  the  French  cavaky  teme  up.  The  first 
line^  ccmaistiiig  of  frcnn  eight  t6  ten  thousand  in* 
fimtry,  ooivered  a  plateau  which  it  was  difficult  to 
approach  in  fronts  and  was  supported  bya  battery  of 
fifteen  {neces.  The  second  line  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  twdre  or  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  firom 
the  first»  and  projected  greatly  beyond  it  on  the  left ; 
it  was  more  numerous^  consisted  of  better  troops^ 
and  had  a  formidable  artillery  in  the  centre.  The 
cavalry  was  placed  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
line,  and  within  a  short  distance  firom  the  road. 

Marshal  Bessferes^  having  reconnoitred  the  Spa^ 
nish  position,  mancniYied  ao  as  to  throw  the  majo* 
fity  of  his  forces  into  the  enormous  qpace  which 
separated  the  two  fines  of  the  enemy^and  overwhelm 
the  first  line  before  the  second  could  come  to  its 
assistance.  General  Sabatbier^s  brigade  of  ia&ntry, 
feicmed  in  battalions  in  dose  column,  commenced  the 
action,  and  attadked  the  plateau  in  front,  while  Gre- 
neral  Marie's  division  ascended  it  by  the  esoeurimient 
on  the  side  next  the  road.  Two  squadaons  of  ca-^ 
▼airy,  led  by  General  Lwalle  between  the  two  lines, 
charged  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The  three  movements 
were  simultaneous;  the  French  artillery  was  supe- 
nm  to  tihe  Spanish  artillery  in  number  and  in  qua- 
Hty-;  a  swarm  ofvoltigeurs  preceded  the  attacking 
colutaiiB.  The  French  generals  were  only  occupied 
in  preventing  the  soldiers  from  running :  in  one  in- 
stant the  "position  was  carried,  the  first  line  of  the 
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enemy  broken,  the  caimon  taken,  mid  the  ground 
covered  with  more  than  eight  hundred  dead  meo, 
most  of  them  killed  by  thrusts  of  the  bayonet. 

Meanwhile  the  second  Spanish  line  assumed  the 
offensive ;  two  strong  odumns,  supported  by  the 
reserve  artillery  of  the  army,  raBied  the  fugitives, 
and  marched  with  the  aK^u^nt  intention  of  retak- 
ing the   plateau;  they  were  very    soon  engaged 
with  General  Mouton's  division.    The  sharpshooters 
of  this  division  were  charged  by  three  hundred  of 
the  royal  carabineers  and  body-guard,  and  driven 
into  a  ditch.    The  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard 
rushed  to  their  assistance,  and  heat  back  the  Spanish 
cavalry  upon  their  infiintry.     General  Merle  s  divi- 
sion had  continued  to  march  in  the  direction  of  its 
first  movement,  had  traversed  the  front  of  the  first 
field  of  battle,  and  was  now  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Spanish  columns  of  the  second  line.     The  enemy's 
infimtry  was  gaining  ground,  the  artillery  of  the 
guard  was  compromised,  two  cannon  even  were  in 
the  enemy's  possession  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  de* 
dsive  moment  was  now  come,  and  the  French  com- 
mander did  not  allow  it  to  escape.     He  ordered  Ge- 
neral Merle's  division  to  make  a  change  from  finont 
to  right,  and  to  chai^  with  bayonets.     The  two 
infantries  then  came  in  contact ;  Mouton  on  the  left 
flauk  with  a  squadron  of  horse  chasseurs,  seasonably 
propelled  against  the  head  of  the  column,  completed 
its  confusion ;  it  was  broken  and  took  to  flight ;  the 
battle  was  then  gained.      From  all  parts  the  enemy 
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Tetaretfted  in  disorder;  from  all  parts  the  French 
masses  came  up  at  a  running  pace.  The  Spaniards 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Rio  Seco,  in  order  to 
cover  their  retreat.  General  Mouton,  not  deigning 
to  return  their  fire,  carried  the  town  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  put  its  defenders  to  the  swonL 
The  cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives  on  the  road  to 
Benavente,  and  made  terrible  slaughter  among 
tjimn. 

The  Evanish  army  which  fought  at  Medina  .de 
BioSeco  was  thirty  thousand  strong;  the. French 
army  consisted  of  firom  ten  to  twelve  thousand  in- 
.fimtryand  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  The  artillery 
was  neariy  equal  on  each  side.  The  Spaniards  lost 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  thousand  men.  The 
loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
five  men  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Bio  Seco  was  not  dishonourable  to 
the  Spaniards :  they  were  more  numerous,  and  they 
were  beaten ;  but  they  disputed  the  victory.  It 
was  a  specimen  of  the  (dd  E^Minish  curmy^  which 
ahowed  what  it  might  have  done ;  it  was  a  great 
deal  for  a  new  army  tiying  its  strength  for  the  first 
time  with  troops  inured  to  war.  The  disposition  of 
the  Spaniards  was  bad  ;  they  fought  in  the  front  of 
a  defile.  The  enemy  came  upon  them,  completely 
formed,  in  firont  and  on  their  flanks.  There  was  no 
position  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  coun- 
terbalance the  inequality  of  moral  force ;  they  re- 
ceived the  battle.    Now  it  is  necessary  to  receive  a 
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battle  in  position  or  to  offer  it**  The  capital  mu- 
talce  was  in  placing  the  first  line  fifteen  hundred  ft- 
thoms  in  firont  of  the  second.  The  adrance  move* 
ment  of  the  second  line  (and  therCf  properly  speak* 
ing,  was  the  btfttle)  was  executed  with  prectsiott  and 
'boldness. 

On  his  side  Marshal  Bessieres  engaged  his  troops 
well,  and  made  skilful  dispositions. 

The  only  positive  result  of  the  battle  of  Rio  Seoo 
was  to  ensure  the  safety  of  King  Joseph's  journey  to 
Madrid.  Bessieres  had  achieved  a  victory,  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it ;  it  was  die  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  Commander-in-chief  in  a  battle 
He  was  surprised  and  intoxicated  by  his  triumph, 
and  determined  not  to  risk  the  glory  he  had  acqui^ 
ed!  The  army  which  was  defeated  at  Rio  Seoo 
was  composed  of  the  corps  of  Castile,  under  Cuesta, 
and  of  the  corps  of  Galida,  under  Blake.  The  army 
of  Castile,  being  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the 
country  where  the  battle  was  fought,  dispersed  itodf. 
Cuesta  with  Ins  cavalry,  and  some  remains  of  his 
infantry,  fled  td  Leon.  Hie  army  of  Oalicia,  being 
composed  of  troops  of  the  line  and  of  recruits  newly 
clothed,  lost  neither  its  form  nor  unity;  it  made 
an  orderly  retreat  by  Benavente  and  Astorga,  and 
proceeded  to  take  position  at  Manzanal,  on  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  separates  the  streams  of  the 

*  Ought  Blake  to  haire  offered  battle?  Oestitate  «f  cawaliy, 
he  committed  himself  in  an  open  country  against  fifteen  hon* 
dred  horsemen,  led  by  General  Lasalle^  one  of  the  best  Generals 
of  cavalry  that  France  ever  had. 
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Dmiro  from  those  of  the  Minho,  and  fonus  the  front 
wall  of  Gatida. 

After  the  defi^^  the  two  Spaoiah  ^vfitsis  were^ 
as  was  to  be  ^Lpeeted>  completely  at  yanance  with 
each  other.  Biake,  although  he  was  the  junior  offi-n 
cer,  had  secret  orders  from  the  Junta  of  Galicia  not 
to  place  himsdf  entirely  imder  Cuesta's  command ; 
in  consequence  they  had  had  several  violent  altercar 
timuu  Military  reason  prescribed  to  the  French 
general  to  leave  Cuesta  alone,  but  to  pursue  Blake 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  overtake  and  extinguii^ 
him. 

The  battle  of  Bio  Seco  was  over  by  mid-day; 
the  defence  of  the  town  scarcely  last^  ,a  few  mi* 
nutes.     No  obstacle  stood  in.  the  ^vay  of  the  vie- 
tofs.     The  Sequillo  was  dried  up  m  consequence 
of  Hie  great  heats.    The  French  scddiers,  out  of 
breath,  panting,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  rushe4 
towards  the  brook ;  but  not  finding  a  drop  of  wa^ 
in  it,  they  exclaimed,  ^^  The  Spaniards  have  tal^en 
away  the  river  with  them."    The.  victorious  army 
had  only  marched  three  leagues ;  part  of  its  cavalry 
was  not  even  engaged,  and  the  other  part  had  only 
been  so  for  a  very  short  time.    General  LasaUe  was 
in  full  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  Marshal  Bessieres 
eompeUed  him  to  halt^   He  passed  the  14ith  and  15th 
at  Medina  de  Bio  Seco,  as  if  to  allow  the  enemy 
time  to  rally ;  afterwards  he  took  four  days  to  go 
£rom  Bio  Seco  to  Benavente,  a  distance  of  only  ten 
leagues- 
Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  were  all  grumbling 
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and  complaining  of  this  unseasonable  isactifity.  At 
Benavente  they  tried  to  persuade  the  Ge»eral-iii- 
chief  to  march  towards  Portugal ;  it  was  reasondile 
to  suppose  that  the  appearance  of  French  troops  in 
the  north  of  that  idngdom  would  be  sufficient  to 
restore  the  communications  with  the  army  of  Gjepe- 
ral  Junot,  which  had  been  blockaded  for  the  last  l^o 
months.  The  orders  were  actually  written  out  for 
the  movement,  but  after  forty^^ght  hours  hesitation^ 
Marshal  Bessieres  changed  his  opinion.  He  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Leon  to  look  after  Cuesta,  and 
to  wait  for  reinforcements.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
Slst  of  July  at  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  he  learned 
that  Cuesta  had  left  Le<m  with  six  hundred  cavalry, 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  sol* 
diers,  a  few  Swiss,  almost  all  officers  or  sub^ffioers ; 
that  he  had  proceeded  to  Mayorga,  whidi  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  ftigifives. 
The  French  army  marobed  on  tiie  22d  to  BCayoiga, 
and  this  getting  wind  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  assembling.  General  Cuesta  had  set  out  ibr 
Toro  with  his  cavalry,  his  cannon,  and  his  small 
column  of  infantry ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Sda- 
manca  and  Rodrigo;he  then  proceeded  to  ESstie- 
madura,  to  find  some  points  of  support  for  his  fiseUe 
force,  and  more  obseqmous  co-operators  than  Blafee 
for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco  had  spread 
terror  to  the  entrance  of  Portugal.  Zamora,  which 
the  Spaniards  reckoned  one  of  their  strong  holds,  sent 
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its  act  of  submissian  to  the  vietor.  The  BoirtuguesQ 
towns  of  Braganza  and  Mii^nda  de  Douro  believed 
for  a  time  that  the  French  in  Castile  were  going  to 
rejoin  their  -  omirades ;  and  the  news  of  it  even 
reached  Lisbon.  The  soldiers  of  Blake  deserted  in 
hundreds^  although  the  army  had  received  at  Man* 
zanal  reinforcements  hoti^  of  men  and  artiUery. 
The  Bishop  and  the  inhabitants  at  Leon,  immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  Guesta»  hastened  .to  send 
deputies  to  meet  the  French.  The  Asturians  wc^ie 
trembling  behind  their  mountains ;  they  had  posted 
troops  in  the  defiles  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
Oviedo ;  the  town  of  Astorga  was  neither  wcxwA 
nor  disposed  to  stand  a  si^e. 

At  Mayorga,  the  French  army  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  men.  The  General-o£- 
brigade  Gaulois  brought  back  from  Santander  the 
three  battafions  wMch  had  remained  usdess  in  tbit 
piaoe  during  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco^  and  whiefa^ 
through  an  excess  of  prudence,  had  been  directed  to 
rejoin  the  army  by  way  of  Bui^os,  when  the  direct 
road  would  have  spared  them  several  days  march. 
The  tiiird  battalion  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris, 
which  had  been  left  by  General  Mouton  at  Vittoxia, 
now  rejoined  that  Oeneral*s  division.  The  second 
regiment  of  light  infantry  arrived  from  France.  The 
6eneral-of-brigade  Lefebvre  brought  from  Madrid 
the  eleventh  provisional,  the  second  regiment  of  fiisi- 
leers  of  the  guard,  the  five  corps  of  Polish  light 
horse  of  Colonel  Krasinski,  and  the   twenty-sixth 
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rqiimeiit  cf  horse  chasaeiirs.  The  ortSBery  was  ip- 
creased  to  forty-ibiir  pieces.  The  Generalriii-duef 
was  relieved  of  the  charge  of  keepbg  up  the  comma* 
nicatioQs  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid.  Tlie  army 
received  a  new  organization.  Generals  Merle,  Bon- 
net, and  Mouton,  commanded  each  a  division  of  in- 
fantry ;  Lasalle  had  only  the  cavalry  npder  him ;  the 
troops  of  the  imperial  guard  continued  to  form  the 
reserve.  The  Emperor  had  determiQed  on  this  in- 
crease of  the  army,  because  he  was  anxious  for  the 
extermination  of  the  army  of  Galicia. 

Marshal  Bessieres  regarded  the  sul^ugaticm  of 
Galicia  as  a  very  difficult  matter.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  cavalry  service,  he  -hivl  an  aversian 
to  mountain  warfare,  which  he  did  not  conceal ;  he 
was  uneasy  about,  his  supplies  of  provisi«i.  Th9 
Emperor  had  departed  £rom  Beyonn^  without  leav- 
ing any  instructions  for  him.  At  Sfa^d,  Savaiy 
was  supposed  to  direct  and  not  to  commands  he 
transmitted  orders,  but  gave  none*  In  wair,  how- 
ever, there  are  bnt  two  things ;  to  command^  cor  to 
obey.  Blake  was  reinforced:  it  was  asserted  that 
the  English  had  landed  at  Corunna;  their  fleets 
were  seen  upon  the  coasts.  The  aripy,  cm  the  £6t^ 
moved  to  Leon,  where  it  remained  five  dajs^  unda 
the  pretence  of  repairing  the  artillery.  On  the  41st 
it  marched  to  Puente  de  Orbijo.  The  cavalry  re- 
connoissances  found  Astorga  occupied;  hostile  pa- 
trdes  were  also  met  with  on  the  road  to  the  As- 
turias. 
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Maridial  Beisieres  thereiDre  lecoiled  befiore  thit 
Cferaikms  m  Galicia.  An  unexpected  event  re- 
ttered  him  abruptly  finom  this  state  of  anxiety ;  the 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Baylen  came  upon  him  all  at 
once. 

At  this  dreadful  intdligenoe  matters  weate  also 
entirely  changed  before  Sarragossa. 

The  first  principle  of  the  attadK  of  fortresses  is» 
never  to  employ  men  against  them  when  you  have 
the  material  means  at  command,  and  evesk  to  wait 
until  these  material  means  are  completely  ccdlected 
before  you  employ  them  ;  without  whidi  you  waste 
your  strength  in  vain  efforts,  and  when  the  great 
blow  should  be  struck,  the  means  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate. The  habitual  violation  of  this  principle  is 
tile  natural  consequence  of  the  petulance  and  impa^ 
tience  which  £brm  the  basis  of  the  Frendi  character. 
This  was  particularly  likely  to  be  the.  case,  when  a 
great  siege  was  canning  on  under  the  eyes  of  an 
impatient  master,  who  was  irritated  by  resistance, 
whose  CHrders  were  presang,  whose  opinion  as  a  mas* 
ter  of  the  art  was  so  formidable,  who  was  the  arbiter 
of  reputations,  and,  as  it  were,  the  all-powerful  dis- 
penser of  favours ;  and  who  was  besides  persuaded 
(frequently  with  justice)  that  things  were  done  badly 
or  imperfectly  wherever  he  was  not  fxresent. 

As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  ai^;e  artillery  had 
arrived,  a  battery  was  formed  on  the  southern  dr- 
cnmference.  In  the  night  of  the  90th  of  June,  the 
French  b^an  by  throwing  some  bombs  and  shells 
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into  the  city.  Six  howitzers  and  two  twdre-ifich 
mortars  were  dischai^ged  every  half-hour ;  their  fire 
contioued  during  the  whole  of  the  1st  of  July  and 
die  following  night.  During  that  time  a  battery  of 
ten  long  eight  pounders  was  organized,  which  was 
destined  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  castle  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. This  castle,  which  was  built  by  the  Moors 
and  restored  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  who  made  it 
their  residence,  is  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms  from  the  surrounding  wall ;  it 
is  square,  flanked  with  four  bastion  towers,  lined 
ditch,  and  covered  way.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  find,  the  battery  bqgan  firing ;  four 
hours  afterwards  there  was  a  breach  in  the  walL 
At  five  in  the  momtnjg  the  troops  were  discharged 
against  the  fortress,  in  six  cdumns.  Those  who  were 
to  attack  the  castle  found  the  l^eacfa  too  high ;  it 
would  have  required  ten«feet  ladders  to  reach  it; 
and  not  one  had' been  provided.  The  convent 'of 
Saint  Joseph,  wfaidi  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie 
Huerba,  was  carried,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  other  attacking  columns  werfe 
vigorously  repulsed.  The  French  had  two  hundred 
men  killed  and  three  hundred  wounded. 

The  besieging  ammunition  was  all  expended,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  more.  The  besiegers 
found  they  must  abandon  all  hopes,  of « carrying  by 
storm  a  place  so  well  defisnded  by  the  valour  of  its 
inhabitants ;  they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  slow  and  regular  methods  of  attack  against  an 
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open  town,  which  it  had  been  thought  at  first  might 
be  carried  by  sharpshooters. 

The  Cdonel  of  engineers  Lacoste  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  (whose  aid-decamp  he  was)  to  com- 
mand the  si^e  of  Sarragossa ;  he  reconnoitred  the 
{dace  carefidly,  and  determined  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  front  of  the  consent  of 
Santa  Ingracia.  The  battery  against  the  castle  of 
the  Inquisition  was  continued  as  a  diversion  and 
«  false  attack. 

The  Huerba  passes  in  front  of  the  convent  of 
fianta  Ingracia ;  as  it  falls  perpendicularly  into  the 
inclosure,  it  serves  as  a  ditch  for  only  a  part  of  it. 
The  convent  is  a  brick  building;  the  walls  are 
thidk^  and  sdid.  The  besieged  had  batteries  of 
heavy  guns  on  the  ground  floor,  and  light  pieces 
in  the  upper  stories ;  the  cfaurdi  and  the  spire  were 
bristled  with  falcons  and  rampart  muskets;  the 
city  gate,  dose  by,  was  masqued  by  an  entiench- 
ment  with  five  port*holes,  filled  with  heavy  cannon. 
The  space  as  far  as  the  Puerta  del  CSarmen  was 
tpauled ;  the  ang^s  and  projections  lined  with 
artillery.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  which 
was  put  into  a  good  state,  presented  an  angle  to 
the  front  of  attadc.  On  the  left,  the  Huerba, 
which  is  dammed,  and  in  which  there  is  no  water 
but  in  heavy  rains  or  from  irrigation,  served  as  a 
ditch  to  the  enemy's  line.  The  bridge  over  this 
liver  was  broken  ;  its  banks  were  lined  by  an 
entrenchment  made  of  wood  and  rough  stones. 
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Th^  French  united  Bgmst  the  firoat  of  attai^ 
their  whole  supply  of  artillery;  they  established 
seven  batteries*  to  batter,  enfilade*  and  keep  the 
rears  in  alarm.  The  principal  fareadbiag  battery 
was  armed  with  six  sixteen^poimders  and  four 
eight-inch  howitzers*  and  battered  the  wall  of  the 
convent  at  seventy  hthams.  The  most  distant 
batteries  were  at  two  hundred  &thoms  distance 
from  the  indosure. 

While  these  labours  were  proceeding*  a  cootinnal 
fire  of  sharpshooters  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
lives  on  both  sides*  without  the  least  effect  on  the 
general  issue ;  barracks  were  disputed^  and  recipro* 
cal  attempts  made  to  prevent  the  pgegress  of  Ae 
works  for  attack  ot  fiw  defence.  On  the  88rd  of 
July*  the  besiqpers  made  a  vigorous  sortie  against  a 
French  brigade*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebn^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  fistdlitate  the  en- 
trance  of  some  corps  of  troops*  who  were  anxious 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  city.  Theur  effocta^ 
howevar*  were  vain.  On  the  80th*  the  vohmte^cs 
of  Arragon  were  defeated  in  another  attempt  to 
enter. 

Hie  dispositions  being  completed*  the  guas 
placed  in  battery,  and  supplied  with  ammnnitioa 
for  three  hundred  discharges*  the  service  of  Uie 
artillery  being  secured*  on  the  4th  of  August*  at 
day-break>  the  French  b^an  battering  in  breach ; 
the  whole  of  the  batteries  dischaiged  at  once ;  the 
walls  were  riddled  with  bullets*  and  the  parts  be* 
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hind  the  firont  of  attack  inundated  with  bombs  and 
shells.  At  nine  in  the  morning,. the  breaches  were 
considered  practicable;  there  was  no  ditch.  Two 
attacidng  columns  put  themselves  in  motion  at  the 
charge  step ;  the  first  carried  the  convent  g[  Santa 
Ingracia,  the  second  the  Puerta  del  Carmen;  the 
defenders  of  the  breaches  were  overthrown ;  the 
French  entered  the  city,  distributed  themselves  in 
the  houses,  leaped  over  the  ruins,  seized  the  cannon, 
and  began  firing  on  the  Spaniards  with  their  own 
gnns* 

But  what  is  there  that  cannot  be  efiected  by  the 
love  of  country  and  of  independence?  The  in- 
habitants of  Sarragossa  and  the  garrison  did  what 
had  never  been  seen  before.  When  they  arrived  at 
tl^  turning  of  the  great  street  of  the  Course,  they 
rallied,  and  returned  in  a  thick  column  upon  the  as- 
sailants, who  had  separated,  were  dispersed  through 
the  houses,  and  occupied  in  plundering.  A  terrible 
firing  commenced  from  the  windows  and  the  roofs; 
every  house  was  converted  into  a  fi>rtTess  which  it 
^vas  necessaiy  to  batter  and  carry  by  storm. 

Dismayed  by  such  an  unlooked-for  resistance,  the 
soldiers  took  to  flight ;  several  generals  were  killed. 
The  French  were  nOt  yet  masters  of  Sarragossa; 
they  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  preserving 
what  they  had  taken.  In  the  streets  they  covered 
themselves  with  articles  of  furniture,  with  bags  of 
-wixA,  and  with  sacks  filled  witii  earth.  The  two 
attacking  columns,  which  had  not  been  able  to  unite 
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completelj,  occupied,  one  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  the  other  the  convent  of  San  Diego.  This 
terrible  day  cost  the  French  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men. 

A  part  of  the  French  army  was  thus  lodged  in 
the  city.  This  immense  advantage  to  the  assailants 
was  partly  counterbalanced  by  their  being  obliged 
to  withdraw  Pirn's  brigade  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  place  it  at  Monte  Torrero,  in  order  to  act 
as  their  reserve ;  for  having  concentrated  a  part  of 
their  force  upon  one  point,  they  had  not  left  a  suf- 
ficient number  on  the  right  bank  to  repel  a  sortie. 
The  besieged  were  thus  enabled  to  bring  into  the 
place  whatever  they  pleased.  The  French  how||ever 
were  now  masters  of  the  defensive  points :  what- 
ever enei^  the  bedded  might  display  in  construct- 
ing new  ones,  they  could  not  offer  the  same  degree 
of  resistance. 

Sarragossa  was  therefore  in  danger  of  faUing, 
when  it  was  •  saved  by  the  rebound  of  the  disaster 
at  Baylen.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  August, 
the  besiegers  received  orders  from  King  Joseph  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  raise  the  siege,  or 
to  evacuate  the  city,  if  they  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it.  From  that  moment  they  confined  their 
efforts  to  entrenching  themselves  in  the  streets, 
or  making  loop-holes  in  the  houses  of  which  they 
were  masters ;  they  consumed  carelessly  the  am- 
munitions they  knew  they  could  not  now  carry 
with  them  ;  they  collected  all  the  mules  and  carts 
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they  could  procure.  Thej  remained  in  Sarragossa^ 
sometimes  attacking  a  house,  sometimes  a  convent, 
without  risking  lives,  or  seeking  to  make  any  pro- 
gress.  The  French  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  this 
defensive  warfare,  were  much  inferior  in  it  to  the 
Spaniards. 

The  intelligence  of  the  approaching  arrival  of 
troops  from  Valencia,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier 
Don  Felix  de  San-Marco,  which  were  marching 
against  Borja,  after  having  rallied  the  regiment  of 
Versaye,  and  the  retreat  of  King  Joseph  to  the 
JSbro,  determined  the  raising  of  the  siege.  On  the 
12th  a  brigade  set  out  with  cannon,  to  take  possession 
of  the  bridge  of  Tudela;  mines  were  charged,  and  they 
began  destroying  the  artillery  they  could  not  carry 
off.  How  could  they  carry  off  in  four  days  what 
had  taken  a  month's  time  to  bring  there  ? 

In  the  night  of  the  14th  they  sprang  the  mines, 
burnt  the  artillery  equipage,  set  fire  to  the  magazines 
of  Monte  Torrero  and  the  Sluice,  spiked  and  threw 
into  the  Ebro  and  the  canal  the  besieging  artillery. 
The  French  army  withdrew,  taking  in  its  train 
its  equipage  of  field  artiUery.  The  Spaniards  nei- 
ther thought  of  following  it,  or  disturbing  it  in  its 
retreat.  On  the  15th  it  reached  Alagon,  on  the 
l6th  Mallen;  on  the  17th  Tudela,  two  thousand 
men  were  detached  to  garrison  Pampeluna. 

Sarragossa  had  cost  the  besi^ers  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Spaniards  two  thousand. 

▼OL.  IT.  u 
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The  defence  of  Sarragossa  set  a  great  example  to 
Spain ;  it  will  re-echo  through  future  ages.  It  is 
true  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  attacked  bj  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  and  that  a  regular  siege  was  not 
formed ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  were  defence- 
less, and  that  it  required  all  their  courage  to  balance 
the  superiority  of  disciplined  troops :  in  the  field 
that  is  next  to  impossible ;  there,  numbers  will  always 
3rield  to  discipline.  In  the  city  the  strength  of  the 
Spaniards  began,  and  it  went  on  increasing  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  progress  made  by  the  besiega^. 
The  breaches  of  Sarragossa  taught  them  to  support 
attacks.  In  Spain  the  sieges  have  always  been 
heroic. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  preserve  themselves,  because  at  a  subsequent  period 
they  were  forced  to  yield.  Leonidas  also  died  at 
Thermopyl^,  and  his  death  was  certain  before  he 
went  into  battle.  The  glory  of  Sarragossa  is  of  a 
similar  kind;  there  also  burst  forth  that  religious 
fervour,  which  embraces  the  present  and  the  future, 
the  cradle  and  the  tomb,  and  which  becomes  still  more 
holy  when  it  is  exerted  against  foreigners  and  the 
oppressors  of  our  country.  There  also  was  exhibited 
that  sublime  indifference  to  life  and  death,  which 
troubles  itself  with  nothing  but  obedience  to  a  noUe 
impulse.  .  .  .  There  also  moral  nature  triumphed 
over  physical  nature. 
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The  Emperor  Napoleon  convokes  at  Bajonne  an  extraordinary 
Junta  of  the  leading  men  of  Spain — Projects  of  the  Emperor 
relative  to  the  Crown  of  Spain — Character  and  disposition  of 
Joseph   Bonaparte — Arrival  of  Joseph    at   Bayonne — New 
Constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy — ^Appointments  made 
by  Joseph — He  enters  Spain — He  is   proclaimed  King  at 
Madrid — The   Orand-duke  of  Berg  is  succeeded  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief^   by   General   Savary,   Duke  of   Rovigo— 
Vedel's    division    marches    into  Andalusia — Expedition    of 
Cnenca — Frere's  division,  which  is  sent  to  San  demente, 
communicates  with  the  Corps  of  Marshal  Moncey — Concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  on  Madrid,  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco — The  Emperor  quits  Bayonne — Reflec- 
tions  on  the  position   of  Andujar,   occupied    by    General 
Dupont — Combat  of  Ja^ — Gobert's  division  marches  into 
Andalusia — Formation  and  progress  of  the  Spanish  army  of 
Andalusia — Engagements  on  the  Guadalquivir — Movement  ^ 
of  Vedel's  division  from  Andujar  on  Baylen — Vedel  at  Canh 
Una,  and  Dufour  at  Santa  Elena — Dupont  resolves  to  quit 
the  position  of  Andujar — The  Spanish  divisions  of  Reding 
and    Coupigni  cross  the  Guadalquivir — Battle    of    Baylen 
— Separate  operations  of  Vedel  and  Dufour'a  divisions  duxing 
the  battle  of  Baylen — Armistice  and  n^otiatlons  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards — General  Marescot  takes  a  {wrt  in 
the  conferences — Situation  of  General  Vedel  during  the  ne- 
gotiation—Deplorable state  to  which  the  troops  of  GaMFsl 
Dupont  are  reduced— -Vedel    retreats  towards    the  Sierra 
Morena— Convention  of  Andujar^-Fate  of  the  troops  who 
laid  down  their  arms  by  that  GoiLvention. 
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Wh£N  Napoleon  quitted  his  capital,  at  the  be- 
ginniDg  of  the  month  of  Aprils  it  was  his  intention 
to  go  to  Madrid.  Ferdinand,  however,  spared  him 
one  half  the  distance,  and  the  Emperor  thought  that 
it  was  useless  to  proceed  any  farther.  It  was  from 
Bayonne  that  he  spoke  to  the  Spanish  nation.  It 
was  to  Bayonne  that  the  extraordinary  Assembly 
or  Junta  was  summoned,  which  was  to  reform  the 
government  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
narchy. It  was  of  little  consequence  to  Napoleon, 
that  scrupulous  patriots  might  tdame  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  decorum,  and  stigmatise  beforehand,  as  null 
and  void,  all  the  acts  of  an  assembly  which  was  held 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  national  territory.  After 
having,  as  he  had,  made  a  mock  of  public  morality 
in  the  conferences  with  the  royal  family,  an  addi- 
tional irregularity  was  not  likely  to  stop  him. 

The  Emperor  ordered  that  the  Assembly  of  lead- 
ing men,  or  extraordinary  Junta,  should  consist  of 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  chosen  among  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  Estado 
general.  The  supreme  Junta  of  Government  re- 
gulated all  the  details  of  organization^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  form  of  the  ancient  Cortes.  The  cities  possessing 
a  vote  for  the  Cortes,  the  privil^d  Provinces,  the 
five  supreme  Councils  of  the  monarchy,  the  three  Uni* 
versities  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and  Alcala,  and 
the  Chambers  and  Companies  of  Commerce,  were 
ordered  to  elect  their  deputies,  with  the  right  of  ex- 
tending their  choice  far  beyond  what  was  fixediby 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  From  among  the 
Spanish  Americans  who  happened,  at  the  moment, 
to  be  in  the  mother  country,  six  persons  were  choGoi 
to  represent  America.  Two  archbi^(^s,  six  bidiops, 
six  heads  of  monastic  orders,  were  named  aa  reinre- 
seBtatives  of  the  clergy,  together  with  sixteen 
canons,  nominated  by  the  Metropolitan  chapters, 
and  twenty  rectors,  selected  by  Diocesan  bishops. 
Ten  grandees  of  Spain,  and  ten  titled  men,  tUulas  dc 
Costilla,  were  designated,  by  name,  for  the  higher 
order  of  nobility,  two  general  ofiicers  for  the  navy, 
and  six  general  or  superior  officers  for  the  army« 
Care  was  taken  to  include  in  this  list  the  nobles  and 
other  considerable  personages  who  were  already  at 
Bayonne.  In  the  projected  assembly  were  to  be  foond 
friends  of  Oodoy,  and  counsellors  of  Ferdinand,  par- 
tisans of  revolution  and  change,  and  persons  con- 
spicuous for  their  attachment  to  the  did  instittttioiift« 
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The  choice  fell  on  those  who,  in  every  pursuit  and 
profession,  had  gained  the  most  respect  for  thdr 
services,  their  talents  ixr  their  virtues. 

The  Junta  of  Govemment,  in  the  name,  and  by 
order  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  Lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  enjoined  the  deputies  to  be  at  Bay- 
onne  by  the  15th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.     It  was  recom* 
mended  to  them  to  obtain,  previously  to  their  de* 
parture,  as   much  information   as  possible  relative 
to  the   public    education,    agriculture,    commerce^ 
legislation,    and    the    individual  interests  of  their 
dties,  provinces,  or  corporations.      Their   mission 
was  to  reform  old  abuses,  and  to  establish  the  bases 
of  a  new  constitution.     Their  power  did  not  extend 
to  the  choice  of  a  king ;  on  that  point  the  wiU  of 
the  Emperor  was  decided.     The  decree,  by  which 
the  Assembly  of  Bayonne  was  convoked,  was  ac^ 
companied  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  monarch 
who  inherited  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
announced  to   the  Spaniards,  that  he  intended  to 
place  their  glorious  crown  on  the  head  of  another  self. 
As  the  origin  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  not 
lost  in  the  night  of  by-gone  ages,  it  did  not  yet  be- 
lieve that  it  held  its   authority  from   Grod  alone. 
Napdeon  had  taken  from  the   altar  the  Imperial 
crown,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  to  be 
decreed  to  him  by  the  suffrages  of  the  French  people. 
Analogy,  therefore,  required  that  an  appearance  of 
the  national  will  should  call  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
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the  Prince  of  his  blood,  whom  he  destined  for  it 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  public  opinion 
might  be  won  over,  by  representing  to  it  how  much 
the  nation  would  gain  in  replacing  its  fugitive  Kings 
by  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  would  pre- 
serve  the  integrity  of  its  territory,  and  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Its  privil^es 
{f Herds'*)  would  be  maintained  and  augmented. 
The  alliance  with  France  being  drawn  closer  and 
becoming  indissoluble,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
occasion  for  internal  dbturbances  in  Spain.  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  gazettes  and  of  the  official 
pamphlets,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  French 
agents  at  Madrid. 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg 
informed  the  Junta  of  Government,  that  Napoleon, 
having  resolved  to  cede  to  one  of  his  brothers  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  have,  on  the  choice  of 

*  The  word  fneros  generally  means  the  privileges  and  ei- 
ceptions  granted  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  corporation.  In  its 
primary  sense  it  signifies  the  conditions  on  which  the  first  in- 
habitants of  a  country  consented  to  establish  themselves  there. 
The  towns  of  the  Peninsula,  to  which  the  Kings  or  nobles 
granted  fueros,  passed  from  under  a  military  government  to  a 
government  under  magistrates,  elected  by  the  inhabxtants,  and 
were  capable  of  acquiring  and  possessing  lands  and  estates. 
Even  at  this  period,  whatever  municipal  functions  are  retained 
by  the  Commons,  are  called  qficios  de  republica,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  offices  as  are  derived  immediately  frota  the 
royal  authority,  empleos  del  rei/. 
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the  new  sovereign^  the  opinion  of  the  Junta  of  60- 
yemmenty  of  the  Royal  and  Supreme  Council,  com- 
monly denominated  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  City  of  Madrid.     Such 
an  intimation  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  order.    The 
Junta  could  but  obey.    The  Council  of  Castile,  an  old 
tribunal,  which  had  been  venerated  for  centuries,  and 
had  handed  down  its  self-respect  from  generation  to 
generation,  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  its  duties, 
but  from  these  aged  magistrates  a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected.     Being,  as  they  were, 
under  the  control  of   the   armed  foreigner,  it  was 
something  for  them  to  endeavour  to  separate  the 
law  from  the  fact.     They  wislied  to  elude  a  com- 
pliance with  the  invitation  that  was  given  to  them, 
by  pleading  that  the  competence  of  the  Council  was 
confined  to  deciding  upon  points  of  positive  law. 
They  were,  however,  driven  out  of  this  refuge  ;  and 
they  had  then  recourse  to  a  Jesuitical  subterfuge, 
better  calculated  to  secure  their  own  safety,  what- 
'ever  might  happen  in  future,  than  to  serve  as  a  rule 
for  the  duty  of  the  people.     They  declared  that, 
taking  for  granted  the  validity  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  of  which  validity 
they  could  not  be  judges,  as  they  knew  nothing  of 
the    treaties  of  the  5th  and  10th  of  May;    and, 
ai^^ing  from  what  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
Emperor,  then  the  King  of  Naples  seemed  to  be  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  raised  to  that  high  dignity. 
The  Council  next,  but  with  no  good  will,  appointed 
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to  carry  its  opinion  to  Bajonne.  ConoeiTiiif 
that  in  such  a  step  they  were  justified  by  the  dedam- 
tions  of  the  Junta  of  Govemment,  and  of  the  Council 
of  Castile,  the  Corridor  and  the  MunicipoHty  of 
Madrid  de^red  to  ha^e  for  their  King  the  august 
brother  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Cardinal  Pri- 
mate of  Spain,  a  Bourbon,  the  only  one  of  that  fii- 
mily  who  was  in  Spain,  pressing  forward  equaltjr 
without  an  object  and  without  compulsion,  intreated 
the  Emperor  to  look  upon  him  as  his  most  iaitlifid 
subject ;  to  make  his  sovereign  will  known  to  him, 
and  to  put  to  the  proof  his  cordial  and  eager  sub- 
mission. None  of  the  constituted  bodies,  none  of 
the  individuals  on  the  invaded  territory  had  the 
eneigy  to  declare,  that  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
never  to  a  foreigner,  belonged  the  right  of  choosing 
its  sovereign.  Feigning  to  yield  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  Junta  of  State,  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tile, and  the  City  of  Madrid,  the  Emperor,  by  as 
act  of  the  6th  of  June*  proclaimed  his  eldest  brother, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

That  Prince  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being 
ambitious  of  such  a  destiny.  He  was  forty  years  of 
age.  His  countenance  was  pleasing,  and  his  mannas 
were  elegant.  He  loved  women,  the  fine  aits,  and 
literature.  From  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  n:iaQ- 
ner  in  which  he  held  his  court,  he  might  have  beien 
supposed  a  King  of  one  of  the  ancient  races ;  but 
his  methodical  and  highly-informed  conversation  in- 
dicated a  habit  of  speaking,  and  a  knowledge  of 
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m  fgnmy  which  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  mixing  in 
k  society  with  equals.  From  his  childhood,  Joseph 
•Ck  was  brought  up  for  the  occupations  <^  civil  life. 
fi  When  General  Bonaparte  seized  on  the  govern- 
w  mentf  and  wished  to  found  a  new  dynasty  by  the 
B  sword,  he  showed  his  eldest  brother  to  the  soldiers. 
a  Joseph  allowed  himself  to  be  appointed  Colonel  of 
s  the  fourth  raiment  of  infantry.  He  encamped  at 
c  Boulogne,  and  was  embarked  on  the  flotilla,  which 
j(  alarmed  England.  Having  circled  his  own  brow 
g.  with  the  imperial  diadem.  Napoleon  ofifered  the  iron 
;;  crown  of  Italy  to  his  brother.  Joseph  refiised  it ; 
^  a  Republican  from  princiide,  he  had  too  firm  a  faith 
ji  in  the  rights  of  the  people,  not  to  have  some  belief 
^  in  the  duties  of  Kings.  Milan  was  too  near  Paris  to 
If  allow  of  his  acting  there  as  an  independent  prince, 
^  and  rendering  the  country  happy.  At  a  later  pe^ 
I  riod,  the  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  reigned  at 
Naples,  having  been  impelled  to  its  ruin  by  the 
^  English,  Joseph  consented  to  reign  in  that  comer 
■^  of  Europe,  because  it  appeared  to  be  less  exposed 
than  the  rest  of  the  Ck)ntinent  to  the  despotic  will 
.  of  Napoleon.  Besides,  the  fine  climate,  and  a  lively 
and  afifectionate  people,  coincided  with  his  wish  to 
lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  midst  of  pleasures.  * 

Joseph  had  reigned  at  Naples  for  two  years.  His 
subjects  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  multitude  of  use- 
fal  regulations,  some  efibrts  to  pacify  the  Calabrias, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  northern  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.    An  easy,  kind,  and  generous 
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sovereign  could  not  but  please  all  those  whom  nmk 
or  office  brought  near  his  person.     Joseph  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  adored  by  his  people  ;  on  this 
point,  whatever  may  be  their  origin,  all  Kings  are 
incorrigiblj  credulous.     He  suffered  a  severe  heart- 
ache, when,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  kind  of  exist- 
ence, it  became  necessary  for  him  to  tear  himself 
from  his  illusions,  from  his  tranquillity,  from  the 
works  which  he  had  begun.     The  order  to  quit  the 
throne  of  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  seating  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  given  to  him  without 
his  having  been  consulted.     He  quitted  his  capital^ 
almost  incognito,  and  without  making  known  that 
he  was  to  return  no  more.     The  motives  which  had 
formerly  induced  him  to  refuse  Italy,  and  to  hesitate 
in  accepting  the  crown  of  Naples,  now  recurred  to 
his  mind,  strengthened  by  the  reflections  which  his 
experience   of  government  suggested  to  him.     In 
spite  of  his  aversion  to  tumult,  he  found  himself 
again  thrown   back  into  the  violent   and  warlike 
systems  of  his  brother.     How  far  would  this  tur- 
bulent futurity  agree  with  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion over  which  he  was  to  rule  ?     The  Neapolitans, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  obey  viceroys,  were  not 
shocked  to  see  their  monarch  receive  instructions, 
and  even  positive  orders,  from  Paris.     But  would  a 
crowned  slave  be  tolerated  by  Spanbh  pride?... This 
feeling  grew  stronger  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  as 
he  approached  the  Pyrenees.    He  learned  the  events 
of  the  2nd  of  May,     Some  little  was  told  him,  re- 
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specting  the  insurrection  of  Sarragossa,  and  the  ris- 
ings which  daily  took  place  in  his  future  kingdom. 
All  this  increased  his  regret.  He  knew  not  what 
were  the  views  of  the  Emperor  as  to  Naples,  of 
which  kingdom  he  still  considered  himself  as  the  sove- 
reign,  as  he  had  not  abdicated  the  throne.  He  firmly 
resolved  that  he  would  return  there,  unless  the  Em* 
peror  would  consent  to  such  conditions  as  would 
secure  his  honour,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  7th  of  June, 
a  &w  hours  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
which  made  him  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  Emperor  went  to  meet  him  beyond  the  city 
gates,  and  took  him  into  his  carriage.  There  he 
clearly  and  forcibly  explained  the  political  interests 
by  which  Joseph  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
He  spoke  to  him  of  family  interests,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  belonged  to  the  country.  **  I  may  die,*' 
said  he ;  '*  Murat,  who  has  a  party  in  the  army, 
Eugene,  who,  though  young,  has  won  the  esteem 
of  the  nation,  will  contend  for  my  succession  before 
you  can  arrive  from  the  farther  end  of  Italy  to  en- 
ter on  it.  The  crown  of  France  must  never  go  out 
of  oar  family.  Your  place  is  in  Spain.  There,  in 
case  of  any  misfortune,  you  will  succeed  me  natu- 
rally, and  without  obstacles.  Besides,  these  ar- 
rangements will  put  an  end  to  our  domestic  quarrels. 
I  give  Naples  to  Luden."  This  last  circumstance 
touched  the  heart  of  Joseph.  He  felt  as  much 
tenderness  for  his  brother  Lucien,  as  he  did  repug- 
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nance  for  hia  brother*in4aw  Murat.  The  carriage, 
meanwhile,  entered  the  court-yard  of  tiiie  castle  of 
Marrac.  The  Empress  Josephine,  attended  bj  her 
maids  of  honour,  descended  as  far  as  the  palace 
staircase  to  meet  the  King;  he  entered  the  state 
rooms.  The  Spanish  grandees  were  waiting  for 
him  there.  They  kissed  his  hand»  harangued  him, 
and  greeted  him  as  their  sovereign,  before  he  had 
time  even  to  consent  to  be  so. 

The  whole  of  the  deputies  to  the  extraordinary 
Junta  were  not  yet  arrived  at  Bayonne.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  Azanza,  Urquijo,  and  Mazaredo,  the 
Emperor  had  summoned  there  beforehand,  that  he 
might  hear  their  remarks  on  the  constitution  which 
he  purposed  to  give  to  Spain.  He  directed  Azanza 
to  write  circular  letters  to  the  American  oolonies, 
notif3dng  to  them  the  change  of  djrnasty.  Azanza 
recommended  that  Lieutenant-general  Gregoriode 
la  Cuesta  should  be  ^pointed  viceroy  of  Mexico,  as 
being  the  man  best  calculated,  in  consequeoce  of 
the  firmness  of  his  character,  to  bind  the  coioiiies  to 
the  mother  country,  in  a  crisis  which  was  easily  to 
be  foreseen.  The  Emperor  was  desirous  also,  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  should  make  use  of 
all  their  influence  with  the  Spanish  nation,  to  quiet 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  was  beginning  to  ma- 
nifest itseLT.  This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the 
fruitless  measure  of  sdnding  a  deputation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Sarragoflsa,  at  the  head  of  whidi  was 
the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  and  to  the  equoUy 
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fruitless  proclamation,  by  which  the  deputies  of  the 
extraordinary  Junta  invited  their  compatriots  to 
repress  the  efforts  of  the  seditious,  who  sought  to 
plunge  their  country  into  an  abyss. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  Junta,  there 
were  only  eighty-six  Deputies  at  Bayonne ;  nor  was 
any  addition  subsequently  made  to  this  number. 
Some,  like  the  virtuous  Bishop  of  Orense,  consider* 
ed  this  convocation  as  ill^al,  both  in  its  form  and 
in  its  object,  and  therefore  refused  to  join  it. 
Others  stopped  by  the  way,  or  were  kept  at 
home  by  the  insurrection.  Of  this  number  were 
the  deputies  of  Oalicia,  the  magistrate  Antonio  de 
Vald^,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  president  of  the 
Insurrectional  Junta  of  Leon,  the  Archbbh<^  of 
Laodicea,  who  presided  over  that  c^  Castile,  and 
many  more. 

The  Assembly,  however,  began  its  sittings  on  the 
appointed  day.  Don  Miguel  Josef  de  Azonza  was 
the  president,  and  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo 
the  secretary.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  an  abuse 
of  speech  to  compare  such  a  meeting  as  this  v^th 
those  august  assemblies  of  a  nation,  the  members  of 
^hich,  convoked  to  vote  constitutionally,  have  only 
two  guides  to  follow,  their  conscience  and  the  coun* 
try.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  members  of  the  ex* 
traordinary  Junta  of  Bayonne  were  left  entirely  at 
]j3)erty  to  deliver  thenr  c^ioions.  -Vhe  project  of  a 
cMistitution  sent  by  the  Emperor  was  read  to  them. 
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Two  commissions  were  nominated  to  decide  on 
such  modifications  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary. 
The  Duke  of  Infantado,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna  and  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  defended 
the  splendour  of  the  higher  class  of  nobility,  which 
was  endangered  by  restrictions  proposed  with  respect 
to  entails.  Father  Miguel  de  Acevedo  demanded 
that  the  monastic  orders  should  be  preserved.  Even 
the  Inquisition  found  an  advocate,  in  the  person  of 
Don  Raymando  Eteuhard  y  Salinas.  In  the  course 
of  eleven  sittings  the  Constitution  was  finished.  The 
King  and  the  deputies  swore  on  the  gospels,  the  one, 
to  govern  the  State  according  to  the  Constitution, 
the  other,  to  be  faithful  to  the  King. 

When  eighty-six  citizens,  chosen  from  among  the 
leading  men  of  a  nation,  and  under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious feelings,  took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  gospel,  there 
was,  doubtless,  no  mental  reservation.  The  majority 
of  them,  it  is  true,  had  not  withdrawn  their  affec- 
tion and  respect  from  the  race  of  th.eir  ancient  kings. 
The  perfidious  policy  which  had  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  Ferdinand,  they  regarded  with  hoiror ;  but  it 
was  without  them,  and  in  spite  of  thiem,  that  the 
dynasty  had  been  changed.  They  were  not  required 
to  sanction  rights  which  were  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently coloured  by  treaties,  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  power.  Their  task  was  only  to  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  those  changes  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  force.  The  new  dyneatj 
promised  them  peace,  and  more  respectful  treatment 
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an  the  part  of  Prance.    The  vassalage,  disguised 
under  the  name  of  a  perpetual  ofiensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  bj  sea  and  land,  was  but  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  of  the  age  which  was  just  gone  by,  and, 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor's  eldest  brother, 
more  consideration  might  be  hoped  for  than  had 
been  obtained  under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.    De- 
fective as  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne  was,  espe- 
cially in  the  guarantees  which  it  afforded  to  civil 
liberty,  it  was  a  vast  stride  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. It  established  the  equality  of  individuals  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  publicity  of  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases,  and  the  distinction  of  the  social  powers.    The 
Cortes  were  to  meet  every  three  years ;  the  number 
of  the  members  was  small,  and  their  privileges  were 
left  undefined ;  but  it  is  well  known  how  rapid  is 
the  growth  of  assemblies  which,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  emanate  from  the  people,  and  claim  the 
honour  of  representing  them.     The  Emperor  had 
avoided  touching  on  several  delicate  questions,  such 
as  the  ecclesiastical  franchises,  the  monastic  orders, 
and  the  immunities  of  the  Basque  provinces.     The 
discontented  wete  not  deprived  of  all  hope.     The 
last  article  of  the  Constitution  stated,  that  it  was  to 
be  revised  in  Cortes,  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years 
should  have  detected  its  principal  imperfections. 

The  hopes  conceived  by  the  Spaniards  at  Bayonne 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  moderate  dispo- 
sition and  the  good  sense  which,  at  the  first  inter- 
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view  with  him,   were  observed  in  Joseph.     These 
personal  qualities  of  the  Prince  are  of  little  impor- 
tance in  countries  where  the  general  acts  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  power  are  compulsively  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  all ;  they  are  of  the  greatest  consequence 
where  the  Prince  can  act  as  he  pleases.     It  was  not 
doubted  that  the  presence  of  the  new  king  would 
reconcile  all  interests,  and  restore  the  puUic  peace, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  arms.     Nor 
was  it  merely  in  studied  speeches  that  these  hopes 
were  displayed ;  they  were  energetically  expressed  in 
the  confidential  effusions  of  friendship,  even  by  those 
who  had  shown  themselves  the  most  devoted  ser- 
vants of  Ferdinand :  their  correspondence  proves  it. 

As  if,  too,  no  suffrage  was  to  be  wanting  to  Jo- 
seph, Ferdinand  voluntarily  broke  the  silence  of  his 
retreat  at  Valen9ay,  to  express  to  him,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  his  brother  and  unclei 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt,  to  see  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  a  monarch  so  well  fitted  to  ren- 
der it  happy  by  his  virtues.  At  the  same  time,  the 
army  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  encamped  in  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  its  leader,  the  homage  of  its  entire  sub- 
mission and  inviolable  attachment  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  Napoleon. 

Accepted  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation,  com- 
plimented by  his  rivals  certain  of  being  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  continental  powers,  as  soon  as  his 
accession  to  the  throne  should  be  notified  to  them. 


Joseph's  household.  SOT 

Joseph  Bonaparte  united  all  the  conditions  which 
lender  Kings  legitinfiate,  with  the  exception  of  that 
single  one,  without  which  all  the  others  are  less 
than  nothing.  In  him,  the  Spanish  people  repelled 
the  foreigner's  gift,  the  produce  of  perfidy,  the  living 
image  of  an  irreparable  insult.  What  availed  it  to 
unrol  before  their  eyes  the  catalogue  of  benefits 
which  were  presaged  by  the  new  reign?  Vain 
would  have  been  the  endeavour  to  prove  to  a  people, 
that  it  might  b^  a  gainer  from  its  being  invaded  by 
a  more  civilized  people.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
good  to  nations  in  their  own  despite. 

Louis  the  XlVth  advised  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  keep  the  French  within  bounds.  So  Joseph,  in 
assuming  the  red  cockade,  became  a  Spaniard.  He 
retained  in  his  household  but  a  small  number  of 
Frenchmen,  who  had  foUowed  his  fortunes  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  At  first  there  was  only  one, 
General  Saligny,  Duke  of  San  Germano,  who  filled 
an  eminent  post,  and  was  married  to  the  Queen's 
sister.  The  Dukes  of  Infantado,  of  Parque,  of 
Hijar,  the  Prince  of  Castel  Franco,  the  Marquis  of 
Ariza,  the  Count  of  Feman  Nunez,  and  other  great 
names  of  the  monarchy,  were  invested  with  the  dig* 
nities  of  the  new  court.  Some  had  asked  for  no- 
thing ;  all  accepted  gratefully  what  was  ofiered  to 
them.  Joseph  was  assiduous  in  heaping  the  greatest 
marks  of  esteem  and  favour  upon  those  who  had 
been  most  roughly  treated  by  his  brother.  It  was 
on  this  account,  that  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the 
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principal  counsellors  of  Ferdinand,  retained  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs.     In  the  ministry  with 
him  was  seen  Don  Josef  Mazaredo,  the  most  emi- 
nent naval  officer  in  Spain ;  Don  Gronzalo  O'Farril, 
the  pupil  of  the  O'Reillys,  the  Ventura  Caros,  and 
the  Ricardos,  whom  the  Spanish  army  looked  up  to 
as  the  man  to  replace  those  Generals  if  Spain  should 
ever  engage  in  a  war   with  means  worthy  of  its 
pow^r.     Count  de  Cabarrus,  the  founder  of  credit  in 
Spain,  and  whose  vast  talents  and  eagle  glance  were 
acknowledged  even  by  his  formidable  adversary,  Mi- 
rabeau ;  Don  Miguel  Josef  de  Azaniza,  honoured  for 
forty  years  of  public  virtues,  and  of  services  rendered 
to  the  State  in  various  kinds  of  employment ;  and 
Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  an  avowed  and  zea- 
lous partisan  of  tliose  democratic  principles  which, 
when   united  with  warm  feelings  and  an  enlight- 
ened understanding,  are  almost   always  indicative 
of  a  noble  mind.     These  men  stood  the  highest  in 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens.     Almost  all  of 
them  had  been  sufferers  through  Godoy.      There 
was  also  in  Spain  a  still  more  illustrious  victim  of 
that   ignoble  despotism:  it   was  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Agrarian  law,  the  Spaniard  whose 
name  was  best  known  to  Europe.     The  King  ap- 
pointed Don  Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  his  mi- 
nister of  favours  and  justice,  without  having  seen 
him,  and  without  knowing  whether  he  would  accept 
the  office. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  proper,  if  Joseph  had 
waited  at  Bayonne  till  he  learned  the  effect  of  the 
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prodamations  which  he  addressed,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, to  the  l^)anish  nation.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  his  proceeding  to  Madrid,  bcOieving 
also  that  his  presence  would  suflBce  to  dissolve  the 
assemblies  of  rebels.  Joseph  entered  Spain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Deputies  of  the  extraordinary  Junta, 
who  served  him  as  an  escort ;  he  travelled  slowly ; 
and  there  was  no  scarcity  of  official  congratulations. 
As  soon  as  he  passed  the  Bidassoa,  there  was  no- 
thing, in  every  town,  but  taking  of  oaths,  by  those 
whom  the  French  commandants  forced  to  make  a 
show  of  submission,  and  delivery  of  studied  ha- 
rangues, expressing  enough  to  satisfy  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  yet  not  enough  to 
commit  the  orators  themselves.  Every  where  the 
people  were  gloomy  and  silent.  To  the  aversion 
which  they  felt  against  the  new  King,  the  bad 
state  of  affairs  in  the  North  of  Spain  added  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  soon  return  to  France  more 
quickly  than  he  had  come  firom  it.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment when  Blake  and  Cuesta  united  were  marching 
rapidly  in  Leon,  to  give  battle  to  the  army  of 
Marshal  Bessieres,  which  was  far  inferior  to  theirs  in 
strength. 

.  Jn  this  critical  situation  of  affairs,  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  Joseph  v/aovld  accomplish,  without  fight- 
ing, the  journey  into  which  he  had  been  prematurely 
hurried.  At  Burgos  that  Prince  received  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  Rio  Seco ;  the  way  was  then  open- 
ed to  him.  He  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the 
capital  on  the  20th  of  July ;  the  magistrates  went 
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to  meet  the  monstrch  in  their  robes ;  the  bouses  by 
which  he  passed  were  hung  with  rich  tapestrj ; 
and  the  ears  were  deafened  by  the  monotonous  ring- 
ing of  bells,  which  was  bow  and  then  interrupted  by 
the  obstreperous  roar  of  cannon.  .But  hearts  were 
locked  up,  tod  tongues  were  mute ;  what  a  differr 
ence  between  this  sullen  and  voiceless  reception,  and 
the  transports  of  joy  which  burst  forth  in  the  same 
city  on  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand !  Now,  a  multi- 
tude of  independent  citizens  hid  themselves  in  their 
houses,  that  they  might  not  even  see  the  intruder. 
Curiosity  drew  to  th6  windows  arid  into  the  streets 
but  very  few  of  the  inhabitants.  Lake  the  Austrian 
Archduke  whom  foreign  armies  conducted  to  Ma- 
drid a  century  before,  Joseph  might  have  asked 
**  Am  I  in  a  capital  or  in  a  desert  ?" 

Immediately  after  the  King's  entrance  into  Ma- 
drid, alms  were  profusdy  distributed  among  the  in- 
digent class ;  the  arena  for  the  bull-fights,  which, 
by  a  decree  of  Charles  IV.  had  been  closed  for  the 
last  three  years,  was  re-opened,  and  the  Spaniards 
enjoyed  with  delight  a  spectacle  of  which  they  are 
extravagantly  fond.  The  King  received  the  homage, 
more  or  less  willingly  given,  of  those  who,  by  birth 
or  office  had  the  right  of  paying  their  court  to  him. 
The  Council  of  Castile  alone,  after  having  temporised, 
and  plied  to  windward,  now  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  which  it  had  itself  implicitly  prescribed 
to  the  nation,  by  promulgating  in  the  form  of  laws 
acts  posterior  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  it  thus 
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marked  out  the  Jine  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 
numerous  and  honoured  body  of  gownsmen. 
.  On  the  26th»,  Joseph  Napoleon  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Castile  and  Arragon»  by  raising  the  banners, 
according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  monarchy. 
On  this  occasion  money  was  thrown  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  usual  for  the  money  thus  distributed  to 
bear  the  impress  of  the  new  Sovereign.  The  mul- 
titude were  surprized  to  find  that  it  bore  the  image 
of  a  Bourbon  King. 

The  new  reign,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  be  sig- 
nalized by  any  permanent  establishment.  Borne  to 
Madrid  by  the  tide  of  a  victory,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  Joseph  should  be  carried  away  from  it  by  the 
reflux  of  a  defeat.  Having  no  root  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  or  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  his  royal  existence  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  ever-varying  chances  of  war.  We  have  de- 
scribed how  the  war  was  managed  in  the  North  of 
Spain;  let  us  now  see  to  what  mutations  it  was 
subject  in  the  South, 

Every  courier  brought  to  Madrid  the  news  of  a 
firesh  rising.  The  Spanish  soldiers  composing  the 
garrison  of  that  capital,  quitted  their  colours  to  join 
the  insurgents,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  disann- 
ing  of  the  inhabitants,  the  preparations  for  defence 
at  the  Retire,  and  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand 
French,  the  citizens  of  Madrid,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  give  the  signal  of  indignation,  would  not 
have  failed  to  follow  the  example  which  was  set  to 
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them   by  the  Provinces.     The  popular  opposition 
was  fostered  by  the  struggle  between  the  Junta  of 
Gbvernment,    the    compelled  organ   of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Council  ci 
Castile,  the   conservator  of  the  laws  of  the  mo* 
narchy ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  military  opera- 
tions no  decisive  event  occurred  to  cut  the  knot 
of  the   difficulty.     In  consequence  of  one  circum- 
stance, they  were  languidly  carried  on.     After  the 
departure  of  the  expedition   against  Valencia,  the 
Grand-duke   was   attacked   by   a  rheumatic   colic, 
which,   during  the  summer  of  1808,   made  great 
havoc  in  the  hospitals  of  the  French  army,  and  to 
which  the  military   physicians  gave  the  name  of 
the   Madrid  colic.     This  painful  disease  weakened 
his  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  incapa- 
ble of  commanding.      The  effect  of  this  was  felt 
in  affairs.     The  Spanish  priests  would  have  rejoiced 
if  the  hand  of  God  had  been  laid  on  him  whom 
'they  called  the  butcher  of  the  2nd  of  May.     Murat 
did  not  die,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  to 
France  to  be  cured.     General  Savary,  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  to  di- 
rect the  operations  till  King  Joseph  should  arrive. 
His  name  was  not  unknown  in  the  career  of  arms. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  old  army  of  the 
Rhine,  the  chiefs  of  which  may  be  coqsidered  as  the 
founders  of  a  school.     After  having  been  first  aid- 
de-camp  of  Desaix  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  he  was 
adopted  by  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  as  a  forsaken 
pupil.     In  the  campaign  of  1807,  the  Emperor's 
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favour  having  raised  him  at  one  step  to  the  com- 
mand-in-chief, he  succeeded  in  bending  his  refractory 
subordinates  to  obedience,  and  in  defeating  the 
Russians  at  Ostrolenka.  This  victory,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  stamp  Savary's  reputation  as 
general  of  an  army ;  and,  as  the  Emperor  ha- 
bitually employed  him  in  a  totally  different  kind  of 
service,  his  enemies,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  took  advantage  of  the  discredit  which  that 
service  might  throw  on  his  character,  to  rail  at  a 
choice  which  was  equally  disapproved  of  among  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army.  As  to  the  Spaniards, 
they  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  what  they  had 
seen,  when,  two  months  before,  he  had  dischai^ged 
the  mission  to  Madrid. 

Savary,  however,  no  sooner  entered  on  his  com- 
mand than  he  viewed  his  position  with  that  pene- 
trating ^glance,  which,  piercing  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  draws  from  facts  obvious  to  all,  consequences 
which  no  one  had  foreseen.  "  The  question  here,*' 
wrote  he  to  the  Emperor,  "  no  longer  has  re- 
ference merely  to  keeping  down  malcontents  and 
punishing  rebels.  If  the  arrival  of  the  King  do 
not  pacify  the  country,  we  shall  have  to  maintain  a 
regular  war  against  the  troops,  and  a  banditti  war 
against  the  poptdation.  The  method  of  patroling 
with  divisions  in  all  the  provinces,  before  having 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  trouUes  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia,  is  only  calculated  to  occasion  par- 
tial checks,  which  will  give  consistence  to  the  in- 
surrection.     It    is    necessary    that    your   Majesty 
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should  take  up .  thi3  matter  seriously,  and  pre- 
pare additional  means  for  us.  We  lose  in  the 
hospitals  alone  four  hundred  men  per  month.  Our 
army  is  not,  m  any  one  point,  to  t)e  compared  with 
the  army  of  Germany.  Every  thing  has  been  cal- 
culated according  to  the  turn  which  it  was  sup- 
posed events  would  take,  and  not  accordii^  to  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  some  battalions  have 
not  four  officers,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
is  become  one  general  infirmary.  The  throng  of 
presumptuous  young  men,  all  eager  for  promotion, 
only  adds  to  our  difficulties.  In  truth,  a  man  must 
have  the  management  of  such  an  important  affair  as 
this  is,  before  he  can  make  a  just  distinction  be- 
tween young  fellows,  befringed  and  bedecked  with 
orders,  and  a  good  officer,  an  old  serjeant  or  ad- 
jutant, who  has  passed  through  the  Revolution  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  talent  and  his 
duty." 

.  Turning  his  attention  most  seriously  to  that 
which  occurred  nearest  to  France,  the  Emperor,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated,  had  directed  moveable  co- 
lumns»  to  be  sent  from  Madrid  to  take  in  the  rear 
the  insurrection  of  the  North  of  Spain.  He  had 
even  directed  his  army  of  the  South  to  fiimish  a 
detachment  to  reduce  Sarragossa ;  but  the  easy  suc- 
cess of  Cabezon  occasioned  this  movement  to  be 
countermanded ;  and  Napoleon  indulged  the  hope 
that  Arragon  might  be  compelled  to  submit  by  the 
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troq;i6.  and  resources  which  General  Verdier  united 
in  that  prpYuice.  Relieved  from  anxiety  in  that 
qiiarter,  the  Ihike  of  .Rdvigo  hastened  to  re-open 
the  communication  with  the  corps  which  had  in- 
vaded Andahisia.  General  Vedd,  the  commander 
of  the  second  division  of  the  corps  of  the  Gironde, 
was  diiiected  to  conduct  to  General  Dupont  the 
reinforcements  intended  for  the  divisions  of  Barbou 
luid  Fresia,  and,  after  having  communicated  with 
him,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  J&loiena,  and 
to  preserve  La  Mancha  in  a  peaceable  state.  Frere'i 
divi9ion,  the  third  of  this  army,  which  had  returned 
from  Segovia,  whither  it  had  been  sent  to  restore 
order,  was  directed  to  take  p6st  at  Madrilejos.  Du^ 
rii^g  this  time,  and  while  waiting  for  the  result  of 
the  jexpedition  to  Valencia,  Brigadier-general  Au- 
gustus de  Caulaincourt,  was  sent  to  Taraiicon,  be- 
yond the  Tagus,  to  cover  Madrid  on  that  side,  with 
the  fifth  provisional  ittfanCry  raiment  of  Gobert's 
divjbdon,  and  two  r^mehts  of  cavalry. 

Vedel  set  out  from  Toledo,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
with  his  division,  consisting  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  effective  'men,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  seven  ..hi^ndred  horse,  under  Brigadier-general 
Boussard,  and  he  took  with  him  a  supply  of  biscuit. 
In  the  course  of  the  march,  he  was  joined  by  the 
detachments  of  Generals  Roize  and  Liger-Belair. 

The  general  distributed  profusely  the  proclamations 

*  

of  the  new  Government.  Encouraging  &s  they  were, 
however,  they  did  not  inspire  confidence  enough  to 
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induce  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  their  houses* 
The  greatest  part  of  them  fled  to  take  refuge  firom 
the  French  troops.  The  heat,  and  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  excellent  wine  of  La  Mancha,  made  some 
of  the  soldiers  stra^le  behind,  and  thej  were  as- 
sassinated. 

Seven  thousand  good  troops  could  meet  with  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha. 
The  enemy  waited  for  them  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
There,  above  the  principal  defile,  the  Puerto  del 
Rey,  is  a  narrow  pass,  in  which  the  summits  of  the 
rocks  almost  meet,  and  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  arch 
over  the  traveller's  head;  It  is  called  Despena  Per^ 
ros.*  The  Spanish  Lieutenant-colonel  Valdecanos, 
who,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  had  superin- 
tended the  police  of  these  mountains,  now,  for  their 
defence,  united  to  his  detachment  the  smugglers 
and  vagabonds  whom  he  formerly  hunted  down, 
and  the  peasants  who  had  left  their  homes.  Smug- 
glers and  peasants  arose  at  the  call  of  the  coun- 
try, and  knew  no  enemy  but  the  French.     They 

*  The  name  Despena  Perroi  signifies  literally  throw  the  dogi 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  There  is  in  the  Spanish 
an  energy  and  brevity  of  expression  which  cannot  be  rendered 
into  another  language  without  a  circumlocution.  Before  the 
making  of  this  road^  which  was  undertaken  in  1779^  by  the 
French  Charles  Lemaur,  under  the  administration  of  Florida 
Bhinca,  there  was  scarcely  room  enough  in  the  path  for  the 
mules  to  set  their  feet. 
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{danted  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  parapet  waU»  which  runs  along  the 
precipice,  was  thrown  down  into  the  road,  which 
was  also  blocked  up  with  trunks  of  ti-ees  and  masses 
of  rock. 

-  At  nine  in  the  morning,  on  the  86th,  the  French 
troops  arrived  in  front  of  the  Despena  Perros.  The 
defile  was  instantly  forced,  and  the  cannon  were 
taken.  The  French  had  seventeen  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  following  day,  near  La  Carolina, 
Vedel  fell  in  with  a  column  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
which  General  Dupont  had  detached  to  dear  the 
8ierra  Morena;  it  was  commanded  by  the  naval 
Captain  Baste,  the  same  officer  who  headed  the  troops 
sent  against  Jaen.  Thus,  the  junction  was  effected, 
after  the  communication  had  been  cut  off  for  a 
month.  Dupont  received  orders  to  suspend  offensive 
operations,  without,  however,  re-passing  the  Sierra 
Morena,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume 
them  as  soon  as  Sarragossa  and  Valencia  should  have 
opened  their  gates.  He  was  led  to  expect,  that  the 
submission  of  Sarragossa  would  afford  means  of  send- 
ing reinforcements  into  Andalusia,  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Valencia  would  allow  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Moncey  to  be  directed  on  Granada,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  favourable  diversion  in  that  quarter. 

This  promise  was  dependant  on  events,  the  issue 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  Since  Mar- 
shal Moncey  had  marched  for  Valencia,  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  his  array.    He  had  taken  with  him  but 
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a  scanty  supply  of  ammunitioD,  and  perhaps  it  was 
by  this  time  exhausted.  The  bad  news  which  was 
received  firom  Catalonia,  gave  rise  to  fears  that  Cha* 
brain's  division  had  not  been  able  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia.  It  was  known  that  the  province 
of  Cuenca  had  hardly  waited  for  the  Marshals  de- 
parture, before  it  broke  out  into  msurrection.  A 
detachment  of  two  hundred  Frenchmen,  which  fol- 
lowed him,  was  made  prisoners.  The  intendant 
and  the  corregidor,  who  strove  to  oppose  the  im- 
prudent impetuosity  of  the  multitude,  were  insulted 
and  ill-treated.  The  peasants  had  poured  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  were  said  to  form  a  con- 
siderable assemblage. 

The  brigade  stationed  at  Tarancon  was  ordered 
to  march  against  them ;  it  appeared  before  Cuenca 
on  the  3d  of  July,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
peasants  without  leaders,  trusting  too  much  to  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Xuear, 
and  the  assistance  which  they  expected  to  derive 
from  two  wretched  pieces  o£  cannon,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  wait  the  enemy's  approach.  The  French 
cavalry  rushed  upon  them,  took  their  cannon,  put 
many  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  the  remainder 
threw  down  their  muskets  and  fled.  The  city,  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants,  and  which  there  was  no- 
body to  defend,  received  some  howitzer  shells  and 
bullets,  and  was  afterwards  pillaged. 

Other  troops  were  despatched  in  search  of  Mar- 
shal   Moncey.     This    service    was    performed    by 
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Prfere's  division.  The  Emperor  had  ordered  that 
it  should  be  posted  at  San  Clemente,  as  he  judged, 
from  the  inspection  of  the  mi^,  that,  in  that  inter- 
mediate position,  it  would  be  equally  at  hand  to 
assist  the  expedition  against  Valencia  and  the  corps 
in  Andalusia. 

To  proceed  to  Valencia,  Prere  took  the  same 
road  which  the  Marshal  had  followed.  He  learned 
at  Requena,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  faSure  of  the 
attack  on  Valencia,  and  that  the  insurgents  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  position  of  Cabrillas.  What 
had  he  to  do  there  ?  He  could  not  hope  with  three 
thousand  troops  to  carry  a  city,  by  which  six  thou- 
sand had  just  been  foiled.  Fr^re  retraced  his  steps. 
At  Yniesta  he  received  a  letter  from  Marshal  Mon- 
cey,  who  had  also  repassed  the  mountains.  After 
having  given  his  men  two  days  rest  at  Albac^te,  the 
Marshal  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  this  country, 
which  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  to  concentrate  his 
troops  at  San  Clemente,  in  order  to  procure  intel- 
ligence, send  off  the  wounded  and  the  lame  to 
Madrid,  make  up  again  his  deficient  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  combine  a  new  attack  upon  Va- 
lencia, with  more  troops  and  greater  resources. 

Sut,  at  this  moment,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  by  returning  to  Valencia ;  as  the  first  attempt 
had  been  unsuccessful,  twenty  thousand  additional 
soldiers  could  be  of  no  use.  It  was  no  longer  an 
affair  of  men,  but  of  artillery.  The  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigiy  recalled  both  Frdre  and  Caulaincourt  to  Ma- 
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drid,  and  ordered  Marshal  Moncey  to  remain  at  San 
Clemente. 

In  a  military  monarchy  it  was  a  scaadaloiis  mon- 
strosity  to  see  the  senior  marshal  of  the  empire  com- 

I  manded  by  a  general  of  division.     When  Moncey 

was  sent  to  conquer  Valencia,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
which,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  as  disproportion- 

I  ed  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal  as  it  was  to  the  ob- 

ject  that  it  had  to  accomplish,  his  devotedness  to  the 
Emperor  would  not  allow  him  to  hazard  a  single  re- 
mark. But  he  would  have  been  wanting  to  his  dig- 
nity had  he  recognized  an  authority  which  was  ille- 
gal in  every  point  of  view.  He  had  thought  that 
the  position  of  San  Clemente  would  be  a  good  one 
for  his  troops  to  ocaipy,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  General  Fr^re  and  General  Caulaincourt.  But 
his  force  being  reduced  to  Musnier's  division,  consist- 
ing of  six  thousand  men,  who  were  fatigued  and  de- 
jected, he  resolved  to  lead  back  his  troops  to  the 
Tagus,  by  the  route*  of  Quintana  de  la  Orden  and 
Ocana. 

It  so  chanced,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  that  this  retrograde  movement,  which 
had  not  been  prescribed,  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  general  system  of  operations.  In  fact,  the 
army  of  Galida  had  descended  from  the  mountains, 
and  joined  the  army  of  Cuesta,  and  its  strength  was 
exaggerated  by  rumour.  Foi^etting  that  he  himself 
had  ordered  the  expeditions  against  Valencia  and 
Andalusia,  that  he  had  been  angered  by  the  failure  of 
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the  former,  that  he  had  forbidden  Dupont,  although 
stopped  in  his  march,  from  repassing  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  and  that  he  had  directed  the  movement  of 
Vedel's  and  Fr^re's  divisions.  Napoleon  was  incensed 
to  see  that  the  hundred  thousand  soldiers  whom  he 
had  in  Spain  presented  no  where  an  imposing  mass, 
because  they  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 
All  his  mental  powers,  all  the  fieunilties  of  his  mind, 
were  bent  towards  the  strategic  point,  on  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that'  the  fate  of  Spain  was  about  to  be 
decided.  In  orders  which  he  dictated  for  the  guidance 
of  General  Savary,  he  said,  **  A  blow  given  to  Mar* 
shal  Bessi^es  will  bring  on  tetanus.     What  matter 
Valencia  and  Andalusia  now  ?     The  only  way  to  re* 
inforce  Dupont  is  to  send  troops  to  Bessidres.    There 
is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Madrid,  not  a  peasant  of  th^ 
valleys,  who  does  not  feel  that  all  Spain  is  in  the 
hands  of  Marshal  Bessi^res.     What  a  misfortune  it 
is  that,  in  this  important  affair,  twenty  chances  o^ 
success  should  have  been  voluntarily  thrown  away  !*' 
With  a  view  to  prevent  matters  from  becoming 
worse,  a  column  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men,  of  which  the  imperial  guard  formed  a  part, 
was  sent  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid,  under  Briga- 
dier-general Lefebvre.    Other  troops  were  despatched 
to  meet  King  Joseph,  and  strengthen  his  escort.     A 
battalion  was  posted  in  the  Castle  of  S^ovia,  which 
was  rendered   defensible.     Savary  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  move  with  the  three  divisions  of  Morlotf 
Krdre,  and  Musnier,  and  the  cavalry  of  Caulaincourt 
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and  Wathier ;  troops  which  were  either  at  Madrid 
or  within  two  marcheB  of  it  Oiders  were  trans- 
mitted to  Dupont,  to  repass  the  mountaiDiy  and  to 
approach  near  enou^  to  Madrid  to  be  able  to  ar- 
rive in  that  capital  be^ENre  the  Spanish  armies^  id 
case  the  liatter  should  be  victorious. 

Blake  and  CUosta  were  defeated  at  Medina  de 
Rio  8eco.  On  hearinf^  of  this  victory.  Napoleon 
exclaimed,  **  It  is  ViUa  Viciosa ;  Bessi^res  has  placed 
Joseph  on  the  throne  I"  * 

To  justify  the  exdamation,  the  Emperor  heaped 
favours  on  the  victorious  little  army,  and  gave  di- 
rections to  resume  the  same  offensive  attitude  that 
had  been  taken  a  month  before  the  battle.  For  his 
own  part,  satisfied  with  having  found  a  plausible 
pretext  for  removing  to  a  distance  from  a  theatre 
which  awakened  painfiil  recollections,  without  af- 
fording him  the  means  of  gloriously  effacing  them, 
he  quitted  Bayonne  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  July. 

French  troops,  meanwhile,  continued  to  pass  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the 

•  The  comparison  was  erroneous.  At  Villa  Viciosa,  the 
Duke  of  Vendome  and  Philip  V.  fought  at  the  head  of  Spaniards 
against  foreigners.  At  Medina  de  Rio  Seoo,  the  cause  of  Jooepb 
was  defended  by  foreigners  against  natives.  At  ViUa  Vicioia 
die  fote  of  Spain  was  at  stake ;  almost  the  wholeof  the  military 
forces  employed  in  the  Peninsula  were  brought  together  on  the 
same  field  of  battle ;  all  interests  were  concentrated ;  the  affair 
was  decisive.  Medina  de  Rio  Seco  was  a  mere  point  in  space, 
a  skirmish  between  two  detachmtents ;  At  did  not  place  Joaeplt 
on  the  throne ;  it  merely  opened  the  gates  of  Madrid  to  hina  . 
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Peninsula^  a  new  detadunent  of  four,  infantry  and.  two 
Oivalry  regiments  wa^  summoned  from  the  ^and 
army ;   from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  were 
bnni^t  nioie  thousapd  Polish  infantry,  who  were 
takm  into  the  French  service.     The  Protector  of 
the  Cionfederation  of  the  Rhine  ordered  the  Prince- 
primate,  the  Grand-dukes  of  Baden   and  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  the  Duke  of  Nassau, .  to  send  each 
of  them  a  regiment  of  foot  and  .a  battery  of  jblt^ 
tilfery.     The  guard  which  Joseph  had  at  Naples 
began   its   march  to  join   him   in   his  new   kjpg- 
dom«     Milap,  Naples  and  Tuscany,  were  also  to  fiar- 
mA  their  contingent.    These  formed  a  total  of /Ebrty 
thousand  men,  destined  to  swell  the  ranks  of  ^he 
French,  during  the  three  z^onths  subsequent  to  t)ie 
Emperor's  departvre ;  we  shall  soon  see  that  tl^  ^;e* 
inft>rcenaent  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection had  not  been  Extinguished  on  the  plains 
of  Bio  Seco. 

Andujar,  where  Genial  Dupont  took  post  after 

baviDg:  evacuated  Cordova,  is  a  town  »tuated  on  the 

edge  of  the  ri^t  bffQ^k  of  the  Guadalquivir,  fourteen 

Spanish  leagues  (twenty  French)  from  the  Puerto 

del  Rey,  having  in  the  rear  several  carriage  roads, 

which  branch  out  from  this  principal  passage  of  the 

l^erra  Morena,  and  particularly  the  royal  road  from 

Madrid  to  Granada.     The  position  of  Andujar  is  Of 

itself  badly  calculated  for  defence,  in   the  season 

when  the  Guadalquivir  is  fordafcfle,  and  when,  conse- 

4|uently»  the  points  which  must  be  guarded  are  in- 
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definitely  multiplied.  The  General-in-chief  endea^ 
voured  to  render  it  stronger  by  additional  works.  A 
tower  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  made  capable  of 
containing  infontry,  and  on  the  left  bank  a  horn- 
work  was  constructed,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  head. 
This  work,  however,  was  useless,  it  being  impossible 
to  prevent  its  being  enfiladed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain.  Every  body,  even  the  conscripts,  felt 
certain  that,  in  case  of  the  enemy  attacking  them, 
it  would  not  be  by  the  bridge  that  he  would 
do  it. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  choice 
of  such  a  position,  especially  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  junction  with  Vedel,  it  was  known  to  be  de- 
cided, that  the  corps  of  observation  of  the  Gironde 
should  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Sarragossa  and  Valencia.  Military  reason 
prescribed  that  operation^  should  be  confined  to  the 
defence  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  by  fortifying  the  pas- 
sages, occupying  in  force  the  Despena  Perros,  and 
keeping  moveable  columns  at  Santa  Elena.  In 
this  position  all  the  principal  communications  would 
have  been  commanded,  and  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my would  have  been  seen.  The  communication 
with  Madrid  would  have  been  more  easy,  and  re- 
inforcements would  have  been  more  expeditiously 
received,  when  the  period  arrived  for  resuming  the 
offensive.  The  army  would  have  drawn  its  provi- 
sions from  La  Mancha,  which  produces  grain,  and 
particularly  rye,  in  abundance.     While  waiting  for 
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magasiiies  to  be  formed  from  the  resources  of  the 
open  country,  the  troops  stationed  in  the  mountain 
would  have  subsisted  on  the  supply  o(  biscuit  which 
was  accumulated  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela.  The 
soldier  would  have  recruited  his  spirits  and  strength, 
by  drinking  the  excellent  wines  of  Val  de  Penas  and 
Manzanares. 

General  Dupont  remained  at  Andujar  with  the 
divisions  of  Barbou  and  Fresia.     He  posted  Vedel 
at  Baylen,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  behind  him, 
and  chaiged  him  to  hold  the  Puerto  del  Rey  and 
the  communication  with  La  Mancha.     The  banks 
of  the  Upper  Guadalquivir  are  unhealthy,  so  much 
so,  that  a  traveller  has  called  them  the  eternal  abode 
of  putrid  fevers.     It  was  then  the  very  hottest  period 
of  summer.    Besides  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  soldiers  suffered  also  the  pangs  of  hunger.   They 
had  neither  wine,  vinegar,  nor  brandy,,  and  they 
usually  had  but  half  a  ration  of  bread,  and  some- 
times  but  a  quarter ;   wine  was  supplied  only  to 
the  hospitals*     The  town  of  Andujar,  which  has  a 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  souls,  was,  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  get  in  the  harvest  them- 
selves* to  thrash  the  grain,  to  grind  it,  and  to  bake 
their  own  bread.     Since  that  period,  this  has  become 
mere  child's  play  to  the  troops  of  the  army  of  Spain ; 
but  in  1808,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it :  the 
conscripts  were  attacked  by  disease ;  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  six  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  the  hos- 
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pital.  Those  ^ho  did  not  fidl  aifdc,  experienoed  a 
great  diminntion  of  strength,  and  lost  the  inatnic- 
tion,  the  discipline,  and  the  unity  of  actioD,  wUcfa 
they  had  acquired  during  the  repose  of  the  previpus 
winter. 

The  necessity  of  coTering  the  flanks  €i  the.  arm j^ 
of  overawing  the  enemy,  of  keeping  him  in  cfaedL 
tiH  offensive  waif&re  could  be  resumed,  and  of  pro- 
curing provisions,  led  the  French  a  second  time  to 
Jaen.  Brigadier-general  Cassagne,  of  Vedel's  divi- 
sion, marched  thither  from  Bayleo,  with  four  batta- 
lions. He  passed  the  Guadalquivir  m  the  ferry- 
boat, at  the  ford  of  Mengifaar,  and  reached  the  town 
at  noon  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  insolvents,  more 
numerous  than  in  the  former  case,  and  mingled  with 
some  detachments  of  regulars,  were  driven  bade 
beyond  Jaen.  The  inhabitants  had  fled  from  their 
dwellings.  On  the  2nd,  Major-general  Don  Tlieodoie 
de  Reding  arrived  with  the  Swiss  raiment.  No.  S, 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  squadron  of  royal  carabi- 
neers, and  attacked  the  French :  he  was  repulsed 
He  renewed  the  attack  on  the  3d,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  These  three  actions  cost  the  Spaniards 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  French  had 
two  hundred  kUled  and  wounded.  Among  the  laU 
ter  was  Battalion-colonel  Magnesse,  of  the  first  le- 
gion. A  brigade  four  leagues  beyond  the  Guadal- 
quivir was  in  a  hazardous  situation  ;  Dupont,  there^ 
fore,  recalled  it.  General  Cassagne  returned,  on  the 
4th,  to  Baylen.     Some  companies  were  left  to  guard 
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the  fefrjJx>at  of  Meqgibar.  An  en^neer  was  al^o 
directed  to  reconnoitre  carefully  the  fords  of  the 
ri?«o^  t^d  to  construct  redans  for  the  ^efen^  of  the 
passage. 

Im  the  m^n  time»  yrbeo,  by  or^r  of  the  Emperor, 
General  Fr^  had  advanced  tp  San  Clemente,  the 
necessity  of  taking  post  in  force  at  tiie  point  oi^ 
MadriiejoSf  and  of  occupying  La  Mancha,  was  felt  at 
Madrid.    Brigadier-general  Lefranc  marched  thither 
W'Hh  the  sixth  provisional  regiment,  which  formed 
a  p^rt  of  the  second  division  of  the  corps  of  Obser- 
vation of  the  Ocean  coasts.     Genera}  Gobert,  who 
commanded  the  divisioq,  followed  Lefranc  with  his 
second  l»^de,  composed  of  two  temporary  regiments 
of  l^ht  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cuirassifsrs,  and 
four  light  field  pieces.     He  pushed  forward  Lefranc, 
left  a  battalion  at  Madrilejos,  another,  with  cannon, 
at  Man^sanar^s,  a  third  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
dctl  Rey,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Dupont, 
he  descended  into  Andalusia  with  what  remained. 
This  remnant  was  trifling,  but  Dupont,  who  was 
cooacious  of  his  weakness,  and  the  risk  to  which  }ip 
was  exposed,  rallied  round  him  the  troops  from  all 
quarters.      He  incessantly  solicited  reinforcements 
firom  Madrid ;  he  wrote  to  Fr^re  to  join  him,  if  he 
had  no  enemies  at  San  Clemente.     He  represented 
to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  tiiat  the  diversions  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Moncey  at 
Granada,    would    not  be  equivalent    to  the   addi- 
tion of  force  which  would  be  made  by  the  direct 
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junction  of  two  battalions  with  the  corps  of  obser- 
vation of  the  Oironde. 

The  fears  which  Dupont  felt  were  not  ground- 
less. Inaction  doubled,  nay,  quadrupled  the  enemjr  s 
strength,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diminished  ours. 
Every  day's  delay  increased  his  confidence  and  his 
resources.  Considerable  forces,  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cumulated round  him.  The  Junta  of  Seville  issued 
its  commands  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  govern- 
ment which  had  just  burst  into  existence  in  the 
midst  of  popular  storms.  It  was  obeyed  like  a  re- 
gular  monarch,  whose  race  had  for  centuries  been 
seated  on  the  throne.  The  three  other  kingdoms 
of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  suspended  their 
provincial  rivalships,  and  rallied  round  it;  and, 
while  its  recognition  by  the  Indies  was  awaited,  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Canaries.  At  the  voice 
of  the  magistrates,  whom  Seville  had  named,  there 
were  renewed  in  Andalusia  those  patriotic  sacrifices, 
which  did  eternal  honour  to  the  French  Republicans 
of  1792.  The  young  ran  to  arms ;  the  old  man  of- 
fered his  children ;  his  children,  more  fortunate  than 
he  was,  since  they  could  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country.  The  treasury  was  filled  by  the  gifts  of 
the  citizens :  the  calm,  but  gloomy  and  terrible  atti- 
tude of  the  people  completely  silenced  the  vile  cal- 
culations of  avarice  and  selfishness.  Rich  and  poor, 
noble  and  plebeian,  all  hastened  to  array  themselves 
under  the  national  banners.  The  old  corps  were 
completed,  and  new  ones  were  formed.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  Junta  could  oppose  to  the  French  a  regular 
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army  of  thirty-nine  battalions  and  twenty-one  squa- 
drons, with  a  well-oi^nized  artillery.  The  great- 
est part  was  formed  at  Seville,  the  remainder  at 
Malaga  and  Granada,  by  the  active  exertions  of 
Theodore  de  Reding,  who  was  destined  to  render 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  a  name  which 
Switzerland  had  long  honoured,  for  the  democratical 
virtues  which  were  hereditary  in  his  family.  In  the 
number  there  were  many  recruits  without  uniforms, 
but  all  had  arms.  These  soldiers  imbibed  from  the 
population  a  new  energy,  and  they  enhanced  that 
energy  by  their  eagerness  to  distinguish  themselves. 
The  English  corps  of  General  Spencer,  which  had 
landed  at  Cadiz,  showed  itself  at  a  distance  to  friends 
and  enemies,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  Spaniards, 
or,  at  the  least,  as  a  reserve  ready  to  support  them 
in  case  of  their  receiving  a  checl^. 

l#ieutenant-general  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Cas- 
tanos  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army.     He 
was  grown  old  in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was 
beloved  both  by  officers,  and  soldiers  for  his  mild- 
ness and  his  amiable  manners.     He  possessed  rather 
the  shrewdness  which  can  turn  to  account  the  glory 
of  others,  than  the  superior  qualities  which  enable 
th^  possessor  to  acquire  it  for  himself.     The  Junta 
of  Seville  distrusted   the   character   of   Castanos. 
It  gave  him,  as  a  colleague,  one  of  its  most  dar- 
ing, enthusiastic,  spirit-stirring  members.     Loaded 
with  debts,  and  prosecuted  at  Madrid  on  a  charge 
of  forgery.  Count  TiUi  had  rushed  into  the  revolu- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  Catiline.     Castanos  could 
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do^  notbiog  wiiAottt  him;    H0  wm  mt  aUowed  ip 
receive  even  a  fl^  of  truce  ec^iicept  in  his  presence. 

The  Andalutfian  lirxiaps  8ucce^?ely  bent  thar 
course  to  Cordova  and  to  Jaen.  They  formed  four 
divisions.  The  first,  under  the  orders  of  Redii|;^ 
was  on  the  right.  It  was  ten  thousand  stroi^  and 
coi^tained  the  best  troops.  The  seeoqd  cosiwt^  of 
six  thousand  m^n,  and  was  led  by  the  Mai»|uis  of 
Coupigni,  an  <dd  Walloon  G^cer^  aad  of  a  §$witj 
which  was  originally  from  the  Camhrfws.  Tb^ 
Junta  had  recently  promoted  him  to  be  Maredud 
de  camp.  An  old  Irish  officer.  Brigadier  Bon 
Felix  Joiies^  commanded  the  tliird  division,  which, 
joined  to  the  reserve,  under  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  k 
Pena,  amounted  to  between  e^ht  and  ten  tbouaand 
men.  There  was,  besides,  a  corps  of  flwikers,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Lieutenant<olonel  Don 
Juan  De  la  Cruz  and  Colonel  Valdecanos.  On  the 
1  st  of  July,  Castanos  sent  to  the  French  General  the 
declaration  of  war  issued  against  France  by  the 
Junta  of  Seville;  the  latter  in  return  transmitted 
to  the  Spanish  General  the  imperial  decree,  which 
proclaimed  Joseph  Napoleon  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  m^potia- 
tion  with  him ;  which,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
the  will  and  the  presence  of  Count  TiUi.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spanbh 
General  were  at  Arjonilla,  a  league  and  a  half  fronot 
Andujar.  The  two  armies  might  thenceforth  be 
considered  as  in  full  operation. 

Dupont  was  on  his  guard.    As  the  Spaniards  ex- 
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tended  thefar  rigliC  tA  &ar  M  AUea  del  Bio^  an  officer 
of  engineers  was  sent,  on  the  lOtb,  with  a  battalioiW 
bjr  the  right  bask  of  the  GiiBdalqiuvir,i  to  the  bridge 
of  Marmolejo;  of  which  he  destroyed  two  afchetit 
notwithstanding  thie  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent him  hj  a  fire  of  miisketry.  It  w$»  arranged^ 
tbat  the  moveable  cdumns  should  set  out  each  mom^ 
ing  firom  Andajar  and  Baylen,  to  meet  at  the  brieve 
of  the  Rmnbhir.  General  Vedel  was  directed  to 
watch  the  course  of  the  Guadalquivir^  and  to  sei^ 
daily  reconnoitring  parties  below  Espelitiy  opposite 
\nila  Nueva  de  la  Reynay  and  as  far  as  a  oditt  A 
league  above  Andujar.  At  the  pastage  of  Men- 
gibar  was  established  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  liger^Beli^,  a  general-office. 
This  corps  had  a  main^^gu^  of  cavaby  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river. 

This  main^uard  was  almost  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  enemy  on  tiie  18th,  and  the  Spaniards  esta- 
blished themselves  strongly  in  the  village  of  Mengir 
bar.  On  the  14th  they  appeared  in  force  on  the 
hdgbts  of  Arjona  and  Villa  Nueva.  Iti  the  whole 
distance  between  Andujar  and  Medglbar,  there  was 
a  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  jiteciiMrocatty  kept  up 
from  each  bank.  On  the  15th  the  French  saw  a 
numerous  corps  forming  into  masses  on  the  heights 
between  Arjonilla  and  Andujar.  It  was  the  third 
division  and  the  reserve  of  Castanos.  The  Spaniards 
began  to  cannonade  the  bridge  head  with  twelve  and 
sixteen    pounders.      General  Dupont  manned  the 
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works,  and  drew  up  his  troops  behind  the  town  to 
receive  the  attack. 

The  danger  was  not  there.     Castanos  had  a  con« 
fused  notion  of  the  faults  of  the  position  of  Andujar, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  troops  were 
scattered  about.     Partly  from  instinct,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  local  situation   of  the  points 
whence  his  forces  directed  their  march,  he  had  for 
two  days  been  manoeuvring  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  occupy  the  enemy  with  his  left,  while,  by  his 
right,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  their  line  of  operations. 
While  the  demonstration  was  making  against  Andu- 
jar, the  second  division,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Coupigni,  showed  itself  near  Villa  Nueva  de  la 
Reyna,  ready  to  join,  by  its  right,  with  the  first 
division.      Reding  ordered  Liger-Belair  to  be  at- 
tacked by  an   advanced  guard,    which,    however, 
hastened  to  repass  the  Guadalquivir,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Greneral  Vedel,  who  marched  against  it 
with  his  division  from  Baylen. 

On  the  same  day  General  Gobert  arrived  at  Bay- 
len. To  Linares,  a  small  town,  three  leagues 
from  the  road,  he  detached  a  battalion  and  one  re- 
giment of  cuirassiers,  and  sent  the  other  regi* 
ment  to  General  Dupont;  so  that  there  remained 
with  him  only  five  or  six  hundred  foot,  two  hundred 
horse,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Lefranc, 
who,  during  their  advance,  had  been  a  march  before 
him,  reached  Andujar  with  the  sixth  provisional 
regiment  and  several  detachments  of  Barbou's  and 
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Fresia's  divisions.  Thus,  while  the  movement  of 
the  Spaniards  was  effecting  from  left  to  right,  the 
French  did  not  perceive  the  snare,  but  likewise 
drew  their  left  closer  towards  their  right. 

In  pursuance  of  this  system,  and  in  the  per- 
severing belief  that  Andujar  was  about  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  being  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going 
on  before  Mengibar,  Dupont  ordered  Vedel  to  send 
him  a  reinforcement  of  a  battalion,  and  even  of  a 
brigade,  in  case  the  enemy  did  not  threaten  Vedel 
himself  with   superior  numbers.      Vedel  had  not 
seen  any  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  engaged 
that  day  in  the  attack,  and  it  seemed  to  be  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Baylen, 
now  that  Gobert  was  arrived.     Induced  by  these 
motives,  and  in  some  measure  also,  by  the  repug- 
nance which  general  officers  feel  to  fritter  into  small 
parties  the  troops  which  they  command,  he  set  out 
for  Andujar,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5th,  with  all  his 
division,  except  twelve  hundred  infantry,  a  hundred 
dragoons,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  left 
with  General  Liger-Belair,  to  guard  the  passage  of 
Mengibar.      General   Gobert  immediately  recalled 
the  cuirassiers  from  Linares;  not  that  he  did  not 
think  them  useful  on  that  point,  for  he  warned  the 
General-in-chief  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  at 
Baeza,  and  in  a  situation  to  advance  on  La  Caro- 
lina ;    but  in  order  to  post  them  at  Baylen,  which 
was  unprotected,  and  to  support  Liger-Belair.   Dur- 
ing the  night,   VedeFs   division   made  a   toilsome 
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march,  because  it  was  by  a  road  which  is  nesfer 
to  the  Guadalquivir  than  the  high  road.  On  the 
morning  of  the  I6th9  while  approaching  Andajar, 
it  heard  a  violent  cannonade.  It  was  Castanos,  frho 
was  renewing  the  demonstrations  of  attadk,  which 
he  began  on  the  day  before.  This  time  cdaittni 
were  formed,  as  if  to  force  a  passage  above  the 
bridge.  They  retired,  however,  at  the  moment 
when  Vedel's  division  appeared ,  on  the  summit  of 
the  heights  which  overlook  Andujar. 

The  action  became  general  nkmg  t^e  whole  line; 
On  the  right  of  the  French,  Lieutenant-colonel  Doo 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  hundnad 
Spaniards,  crossed  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  brieve  of 
Marmolejo,  which  had  been  repairad,  and  gained 
the  *  mountains  of  Sementera,  to  the  right  and  some- 
what in  the  rear  of  General  ^Dupont's  positioB. 
General  Lefranc  hastened  thither,  with  the  sixth 
provisional  regiment,  compelled  the  flanking  corps 
to  fall  back,  and  then  returned  to  Andij^ar. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Marquis  de  Coupigiii 
wished  to  pass  the  Guadalquivir  below  .Valla  Nuera 
de  la  Bejna.  The  defence  of  this  point  was  ea- 
trusted  to  two  battalions  of  the  fiaurth  .legion. 
They  replied  to  the  fire '  of  the  Spaniardsv  and 
though  the  latter  had  brought  cannon,  each  partj 
retained  its  position. 

At  Mengibar  the  combat  wore  a  mere  serious 
aspect.  General  Reding  posted  some  sharp-shooters 
opposite  the  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  oompjing  the 
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eneiny's  attention,  while   the  main  body   of 
troops  crossed  the  Guadalquivir,   at  the  ford  of 
RiDCOD,  half  a  league   above.     As  the  Spaniards 
attacked  with  a  guperiority  of  eight  to  one,  they 
made  a  rapid  progress.     Oobert,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  attack,  had  b^un  his  march  to 
support    Liger-Belau*,  joined  the  troops    of   that 
general  midway  between    Baylen    and  Mengibar, 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions that  he  succeeded  in  rallying  them.     The 
enemy  now  slackened  his  march,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  gam  ground.     While  Gobert  was  bringing 
his  troops  into  action,  he  was  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a  ball,  of  which  he  died  on  the  following  day.* 
The  command  was  assumed  by  Brigadier-general  Du- 
four.     Finding  himself  hard  pressed,  he  ordered  the 
cuirassiers  to  chai^.     This  fine  body  of  men  over* 
awed  the  Spaniards  by  its  vigour.     They  halted,  and 
before  deven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  firing  ceased. 
The  French  re-entered  Baylen.    The  loss  which  they 
sustained  was  not  considerable.     Not  only  did  the 
Spaniards  leave  them  unpursued,  but  they  also  re* 
crossed  the  Guadalquivir.     Some  have  affirmed  that 
tfaey  were  in  want  of  provisions;  others  have  conjee- 
tared  with  more  reason,  that  Reding  did  not  think 
himself  in  safety  on  the  right  banb  with  a  single 
division.      However  this  may  be,   his  retrograde 

*  Oobert,  an  old  friend  of  Dupont,  having  been  his  principal 
staff-effioer  in  Tuscany,  being  desirous  of  serving  with  him,  his 
divjsum,  which  origiiwUy  belonged  to  Monoey's  corps^  was  ex- 
changed for  Frere's. 
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movement  was  calculated  to  prolong  the  perplesUj 
of  the  French  General-in-chief. 

There  was  not  in  the  empire  a  general  of  divisioo 
whose  reputation  stood  higher  than  Dupont  s.  The 
opinion  of  the  army,  in  unison  with  the  fevouraUe 
disposition  of  the  sovereign,  awarded  to  him  the 
highest  military  rank ;  and  when  he  set  out  for  An*' 
dalusia,  no  one  doubted  that  he  would  find  his  mar- 
shal's truncheon  at  Cadiz.  In  the  battle  of  Pozzolo, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1800,  when  he  was  under 
the  command  of  Brune,  he  changed  into  a  principal 
attack  the  secondary  operation  with  which  he  was 
entrusted;  and  the  obstinacy  which  he  displayed 
against  the  enemy,  after  the  general-in-chief  had 
sent  him  orders  to  retreat,  gained  for  Dupont  the 
fame  of  a  daring  general.  This  fame  he  sustained 
and  increased  in  the  German  campaigns.  Yet, 
among  those  who  most  closely  observed  him,  thefe 
were  some  who  did  not  allow  that  he  possessed 
strong  determination  and  the  inspiraticm  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  all  agreed  in  acknowledging  his  splendid 
courage  and  distinguished  talents. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  Di^x>nt  received 
intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place  on  his  left. 
Nothing  was  yet  lost.  The  arrival  of  Vedel's  divi- 
sion at  Andujar  might  be  productive  of  beneficiai 
consequences.  Twelve  thousand  French,\concen- 
trated  on  the  point,  were  sufficient  to  beat  forty 
thousand  untaught  and  undisciplined  Spaniards. 
All  that  was  required  was,  to  know  how  to  employ 
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theiD,  either  beyond  the  Ghiadalqidirir,  to  crush  the 
soldiers  and  peasants  of  Castanos,  or  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  to  guard  the  passes. 

Of  these  two  modes  of  proceeding,  the  first  was 

most  in  accordance  with  the  French  character ;  the 

second  suited  best  with  the  general  state  of  affairs 

in  the  Peninsula.     Now  that  the  French  fleet  had 

fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  there  was  no  longer 

a  reason  for  hurrying  on  to  Cadiz.     The  Duke  of 

RovigOy  on  his  succeeding  to  Murat,  had  expressed  a 

wish  that  Dupont  would  remain  in  presence  of  the 

enemy  till  the  first  news  had  been  received  from 

Valencia;  now,  for  the  last  four    days,  Moncey's 

fidlure  had  been  loiown  at  Dupont's  head-quarters. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  tenor  of  the  cor« 

respondence  was,  that  the  Andalusian  expedition 

was  not  given  up,  and  that  reinforcements  would 

be  sent  as  soon  as  difficulties  were  got  rid  of  in 

other  quarters ;  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained^ 

that  the  Emperor,  looking  upon  Andujar  as  the  key 

of  Andalusia,  and  not  having  the  means  of  forming 

a  judgment  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  blamed  Savary 

for  having  allowed  the  possibility  of  evacuating  it ; 

ao  adverse  was  he  from  a  retrograde  movement* 

Dupont  ordered  Vedel  to  lead  back  immediately, 
to  Baylen,  his  division  and  the  sixth  provisional  r^- 
ment  belonging  to  the  division  of  the  Corps  of  Obser- 
vation of  the  Ocean ;  to  rally  the  troops  which  had 
ibi:^ht  at  the  passage  of  Mengibar;  and  to  drive 
the  enemy  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.     He  him- 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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self  determined  to  remain  at  Andujar,  which  he 
persisted  in  considering  as  the  most  dangerous  post 
By  thus  disuniting  the  troops,  and  placing  Imnsdf 
in  the  least  central  point,  he  ran  the  risk  of  those 
accidents  which  might  arise  from  the  erroneous  di* 
rection,  the  fieiults  and  the  omissions  of  which  his 
subordinate  ojfficers  might  be  guilty,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  only  an  imperfect  view  €£  things. 

While  these  dispositions  were  making  at  Andu- 
jar,  and  Vedel  was  preparing  to  execute  them,  Ge* 
nends  Dnfour  and  Liger  Behdr  were  far  from  be- 
ing tranquil  at  Baylen.  Armed  peasants  and  scmie 
soldiers  had  been  seen  coasting  along  the  French  left 
wing  by  the  mountains,  and  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  front  beyond  it.  About  seven  in  the  evening 
the  battalion  which  occupied  Linar^  was  att^uJced 
by  the  flankers  of  Cobnd  Valdecanos,  fit>m  Baeza, 
and  retreated  towards  the  high  road.  Dufour  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  wished  to  seize  on  the  Puerto 
del  Rey.  General  Gobert,  his  predecessor,  had  been 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  q)ecific  destination  of 
his  division  being,  not  to  fight  in  Andalusia,  but 
to  preserve  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  he  in  coft- 
sequenoe  moved  with  all  his  troops  to  Guarromai^ 
three  leagues  from  Baylen,  on  the  high  road. 

Vedel,  meanwhile,  after  marching  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  arrived  at  Baylen,  where  he 
found  neither  friends  not  enemies.  He  was  told  that 
Linar^  had  been  evacuated  the  evening  before ;  that 
Dufour  had  set  off  hastily  to  Guarroman  to  reach 
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that  place  before  the  Spaniards^  and  that  the  latter 
were  ah*eadjr  at  La  Carolina.    Reconooitring  par- 
ties, which  he  sent  out  along  the  Guadalquivir,  and 
who  returned  without  having  seen  the  enemy,  ap- 
peared to  confirm   this  opinion.     Since  Reding  was 
not  here,  his  absence  probably  arose  from  his  ma^- 
nceuvring  elsewhere.    Vedel  was  a  general  of  divi- 
sion, who  had  been  rapidly  raised  to  that  elevated 
rank,  for  having  formerly  displayed,  under  the  eyes 
of  General  Bonaparte,  in  Italy,  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  bravery,  and  for  having  subsequently  given 
the  highest  and  most  sfdendid  reputation  to  a  reg^« 
ment  of  light  infantry,  which  became  a  model  to  the 
army.  Vedel  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  serve 
with  zeal,  and  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  addi« 
tional  favour  which  the  Emperor  had  recently  grant* 
ed  him,  in  creating  him  a  count  of  the  empire.     He 
was  convinced  that  the  enemy  wished  to  arrive  be- 
fore him  at  the  pass  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which 
was  the  key  of  the  position.     Dufour  confirmed  bim 
in  this  idea,  by  writing  from  Guarroman,  that  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  Spaniards  was  marching  in 
the   defiles.      Vedel,  not  thinking  Dufour  strong 
enough  >  proceeded  to  Guarroman,  joined  the  troops 
of  General  Dufour,  and   pushed  him  forward  as 
far  as   Santa  Elena,  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra ;  then,  after  having  sparcely  allowed  bis  divi- 
sion time  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  its  continual 
nightly  and  daily  marches,  he  conducted  it  to  La 
i^  at  which  place  it  arrived  on  the  18th. 

z  2 
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On  his  removing  to  this  distance  from  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, Vedel  informed  him  of  the  step 
which  he  was  taking.  He  sent  from  Baylen  the 
report  of  General  Dufour.  He  despatched  a  second 
when  he  reached  Guairoman.  Brigadier-General 
Cavrois  remained  at  Baylen,  with  a  battalion  and 
piece  of  cannon,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th,  and 
did  not  set  out  till  midnight,  to  take  post  at  Guar- 
roman,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Linar^. 

Dupont  approved  of  the  exertions  which  Vedd 
had  made  to  outstrip  the  Spaniards.  *'  March  against 
them,**  wrote  he  to  Vedel,  "  drive  them  back  on 
Baeza  and  Ubeda ;  secure  the  post  of  Baylen,  and 
then  rejoin  me. — I  do  not  care  about  occupying  An- 
dujar.  That  post  is  of  no  consequence.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  his  being  dispersed  in  small  corps,  in  order 
to  crush  him." 

Thus  the  unfortunate  illusion  which  had  led  him 
to  occupy,  guard,  and  fortify  a  position  so  much  out  of 
the  proper  defensive  Une,  began  to  vanish.  It  vanish- 
ed entirely  when  he  read  Veders  second  report;  which 
arrived  before  noon  on  the  18th.  Vedel's  quitting 
the  important  post  of  Baylen,  the  enormous  gap  be- 
tween Barbou  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  even 
the  inaction  of  the  Spanish  troops  that  remained 
with  Castanos  on  the  heights  of  Arjonilla,  all  de- 
clared how  precious  was  time.  But  Dupont  had  a 
great  number  of  carriages  {impedimenta)  with  the. 
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troops,  and  he  considered  it  indispensable  to  con- 
ceal his  march  from  Castanos.  The  dispositions 
were  made  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  at  night-fall. 
It  was  too  late. 

Not  a  movement  of  the  French  army,  not  a  plan, 
not  a  thought,  of  its  general  escaped  the  Spaniards. 
Since  the  15th,  they  had  intercepted  all  the  letters 
which  Dupont  despatched  to  Madrid.  Along  with 
the  expression  of  an  eager  desire  to  keep  his  ground 
at  Andujar,  and  to  resume  the  offensive  as  soon  as 
possible,  his  correspondence  disclosed  to  them  a  dis- 
trust arising  from  the  scantiness  6f  his  means,  and 
an  undefined  uneasiness  as  to  the  future.  The  Spa- 
nish generals  were  particularly  struck  with  his  account 
of  the  terrible  distress  of  the  French  soldiers ;  a 
distress,  the  details  of  which  formed  as  it  were  the 
ground  of  the  picture  that  Dupont  never  failed  to 
paint  of  his  situation.  They  determined,  therefore, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  they  had  hitherto 
only  meditated  upon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  General  Reding's  di- 
vision passed  the  Guadalquivir.  It  was  joined  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  by  that  which  the  Marquis 
de  Coupigni  commanded.  After  having  effected 
their  junction,  the  two  divisions  marched  to  Bay- 
len.  They  had  orders  to  march,  on  the  mprrow, 
against  Andujar,  and  to  take  that  position  in  the 
rear,  while  Castanos  attacked  it  in  front,  and.  the 
smidl  corps  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  appeared  on  the 
flanks. 
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From  Andujar  to  Baylen  the  distance  is  seven 
leagues.  The  road  passes  through  a  mountainous 
and  woody  country,  and  leaves  far  to  the  left  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  are  al- 
most always  in  sight,  and  to  the  right  the  Chiadal- 
quivir,  the  course  of  which  is  not  visible.  At  four 
leagues  and  a  half  from  Andujar,  a  stone  bridge 
crosses  the  Rumblar;  this  is  a  winding  river,  of 
which  the  banks  are  steep,  and  the  bed  is  filled  with 
rocks.  Beyond  rises  a  hill  with  a  flat  simimit,  co" 
vei*ed  with  olives,  which  decreases  in  height  towards 
Baylen,  and  round  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  north* 
west  side,  runs  the  valley  of  the  Rumblar.  After 
having  passed  the  plantation  of  oUves,  and  arrived 
within  half  a  league  of  the  town,  the  traveller  comes 
to  another  bridge,  over  a  rivulet  which  runs  iiito  the 
Guadiel. 

These  details  are  necessary,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  comprehend  the  Unprecedented  events  which  we 
are  about  to  relate.  General  Dupont  quitted  Andu- 
jar at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  after 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  the  horn-work  on  the  left  bank.  The  march 
was  begun  by  an  advanced  guard,  under  the  orders 
of  Brigadier-general  Chabert,  composed  of  the  select 
companies  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  fourth  le^ 
gion,  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  and  two  four*poun« 
ders.  At  an  intaral  of  half  a  league  came  the  rest 
of  the  legion,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  belonging 
to  General  Dupr^'s  brigade  of  horse  chasseurs.    Then 
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followed  a  long  file  of  more  than  five  hundred  artil- 
lerj  and  baggage  waggons^  which  were  silently  es- 
corted bj  the  soldiers  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
fourth  Swiss  regiment.  Next  succeeded  the  Swiss 
brigade,  lately  in  the  Spanish  service^  General  Fto- 
netier's  brigade  of  infantry,  the  dragoons,  the  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  marine  battalion  of  the  imperial  guard. 
The  march  was  closed  by  a  rear  guard  of  six  select 
companies,  fifty  dragoons,  and  two  foor-pounders. 
The  General-in-chief,  Dupont,  headed  the  two  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  combatants  who  preceded  the  beg* 
gage*  The  General  of  division,  Barbou,  marched 
with  that  portion  of  the  column  which  brought  up 
the  rear. 

On  the  19th,  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning, 
the  advanced  guard  traversed  the  flat  summit  which 
is  beyond  the  Rumblar.  Don  Theodore  Reding  was 
at  that  moment  forming  his  columns  on  the  forther 
side  of  the  hill,  to  lead  them  against  Andujar.  In 
the  darkness,  the  French  light  troops  came  in  con- 
tact with  some  Spanish  soldiers.  A  fire  of  mu^ 
ketry  was  commenced  on  both  sides ;  the  advanced 
guard  was  immediately  ranged  in  orda*  of  battle,  in 
the  olive  plantation.  The  Spaniards  also  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array,  Coupigni's  division  to 
the  north,  and  Reding's  division  to  the  south,  of  the 
high  road.  A  battalion  of  Walloon  guards,  on  which 
they  reckoned  greatly,  was  divided  into  two,  to 
strengthen  the  two  wings.  Two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, one  of  which  was  served  by  horse  artiUery-men, 
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were  already  harnessed  and  in  march.     These 
instantly  brought  into  play. 

Dupont  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards, 
to  force  the  passage  to  Baylen,  and  that  it  was  also 
indispensaUe  to  attack  with  speed  and  vigour,  that 
Castanos  might  not  have  time  to  come  up  with  the 
rear  guard.  He  ordered  up  reinforcements.  The 
rear  of  the  column  was  nearly  three  leagues  distant 
from  the  head.  These  troops  marched  in  close  order, 
and  the  ba^age  pressed  forward,  and  doubled  their 
files  on  the  flat  summit.  Barbou  made  dispositions 
to  defend  the  bridge  and  the  left  bank,  against  the 
enemy  advancing  from  Andujar. 

While  waiting  for  succours,  the  advanced  guard 
sustained  with  eneigy  an  unequal  contest.  It  lost 
no  ground,  but  it  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  its  two  four-pounders  were  dismounted. 
The  remainder  of  Chabert's  brigade,  Greneral  Du- 
pr6's  horse  chasseurs,  the  dragoons.  General  Priv^s 
cuirassiers,  and  General  Schramm's  Swiss  brigade, 
at  length  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  instant 
they  came  up,  they  were  brought  into  action,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  chances  of  success  being  in- 
creased by  a  greater  accumulation  of  force. 

Chabert  and  Dupr^  fought  on  the  road  and  to 
the  left.  The  latter,  an  old  warrior,  worthy  of  praise 
for  his  military  virtues,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
combating  against  the  Walloon  guards,  the  regiment 
of  las  ordenes  militares^  and  the  other  troops  which 
were  commanded  by  Brigadier  Don  Francisco  de  Saa- 
vedra.     But  it  was  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  the 
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most  strenuous  efforts  were  made.  Here,  by  his 
voice  and  his  example,  the  brave  Reding  animated 
the  courage  of  his  inexperienced  soldiers.  Swiss 
contended  against  Swiss ;  Schramm  was  wounded  at 
the  head  of  those  who  marched  under  the  French 
standard.  The  cuirassiers  destroyed  a  regiment  of 
l^anish  infantry,  and  sabred  the  cannoneers  on  their 
guns.  The  fourth  legion,  led  by  Major  Teulet,  ad*  . 
vanced  beyond  the  rivulet ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being 
more  numerous,  continued  to  extend  their  wing 
beyond  those  of  their  enemy.  The  Freqch  troops 
of  the  centre  were  compelled  to  retrograde,  and  to 
abandon  not  only  the  cannon  which  they  had 
taken,  but  also  the  two  four-pounders  which 
were  dismounted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  Pannetier's  brigade 
came  up  and  took  part  in  the  conflict.  These  sol- 
diers, who  had  hurried  from  the  rear  of  the  column, 
through  the  olives,  and  the  waggons,  and  suffocated 
by  clouds  of  dust,  were  fatigued  before  they  began  to 
engage.  The  artillery,  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  column,  arrived  by  fragments ;  the  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  French  had  never  more  than 
six  pieces  in  battery  at  once,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  usual  mastery  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  they 
were  almost  immediately  overwhelmed  by  the  su- 
perior fire  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  under  these  in- 
auspicious circumstances  that  the  French  recom- 
menced the  attack  on  the  enemy.  Their  last  re- 
serve soon  entered  the  field ;  it  consisted  of  Captain 
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d' Alger's  marine  battalion  of  the  imperial  guaid. 
They  were  only  three  hundred  men»  but  th^  were 
three  hundred  whom  no  fears  could  ever  make  falter. 
They  made  such  exertions  as  were  to  be  expect* 
ed  from  their  courage.  The  cavaby,  also,  came 
again  into  action.  Several  times  the  Spanish  tioe 
was  broken.  Their  reserves,  however,  always  at 
hand,  uniformly  came  up  at  the  critical  moment 
to  repel  suoce^ve  efforts,  and  all  that  the  French 
could  accomplish  was,  to  preserve  the  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  engagement. 

Noon  was  now  past.  In  the  different  attacks 
the  Spaniards  had  had  only  two  hundred  and  forty*- 
three  men  killed,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  nearly  two 
thousand  men  were  either  killed  or  rendered  unfit 
for  service.  In  this  number  were  many  superior 
officers ;  the  General-in-chief  himself  was  hurt.  The 
unfortunate  soldiers  were  worn  out  by  a  march  of 
fifteen  hours  and  a  combat  of  eight.  The  majority 
of  them  saw  a  battle  for  the  first  time.  Their  bo- 
dies were  debilitated  by  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  undei^one  at  Andujar.  The  sun  of  Andalu- 
sia darted  down  on  them  its  pungent  rays  {rayas  pi^ 
cantes  de  Andcducia),  at  the  heighth  of  the  dog  days. 
They  were  dying  with  thirst,  and  water  was  not  to 
be  procured  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance. To  crown  the  whole,  they  were  so  weakened 
by  profuse  perspiration,  that  they  were  unable  either 
to  march  or  to  carry  their  arms.   Desertion  now  took 
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place  from  the  Swiss*  regiments  of  Reding,  No.  2, 
and  of  Proeux,  which  had  fought  so  gallantly  on  the 
right ;  there  remained  in  the  French  ranks  only  the 
two  Colonels,  a  small  number  of  oflScers,  and  eighty 
soldiers.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  lead  his  troops 
to  the  attack,  and  being  in  ignorance  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Vedel  and  Dufour,  General  Dupont  proposed 
a  suspension  of  arms  to  General  Reding.  It  was 
accepted  without  any  discussion. 

While  the  parley  was  carrying  on,  the  Spanish 
troops  took  post  on  the  heights  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rumblar,  from  the  high  road  to  above  the 
convent  of  $an  Vicente.  Dupont  had  succeeded  in 
concealing  his  m^ch  from  Castaiios.  The  latter 
obtained  no  information  respecting  it^  "flU  day-break 
on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth.  He  remained 
himself  at  Andujar  with  the  third  division,  and 
pushed  forward  Lapena,  but  the  latter  arrived  too 
late  to  bear  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  fired  twelve 
cannon-shot,  to  apprise  Reding  of  his  arrival.  The 
other  troops  which  the  French  saw  coming  up, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rumblar,  were  those  of  Don 

*  In  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  Spain>  only  the 
officers  and  a  small  number  of  the  non-commissioned  o£ic||^md 
soldiers  were  Swiss.  The  recruiting  was  carried  on  by  IHKni- 
lies  to  which  the  regiments  and  companies  belonged.  It  was 
rather  kidnapping  than  enlisting.  Germans,  Italians,  and  de* 
serters  of  all  nations^  were  received.  After  the  peace  of  Lun^ 
ville,  they  were  filled  with  Austrian  prisoners^  given  up  to  them 
by  France.  The  administration  of  these  regiments  was  as  bad 
as  the  mode  of  recruiting  them. 
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Juan  de  la  Cruz.  The  two  thousand  men,  whom 
that  officer  commanded,  on  their  being  driven,  on 
the  l6th,  from  the  heights  of  Sementera,  fell  bade 
on  Peiias  del  Moral ;  they  advanced  again  at  day- 
break,  on  the  19th,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  firing 
in  the  direction  of  Baylen.  Don  Juan  took  the 
mountain  road  of  Banos,  to  fonn  a  junction  with 
Reding*s  corps ;  and,  judging  that  the  combat  was 
taking  place  among  the  olives,  he  sent  down  the 
hill  a  considerable  number  of  sharp-shooters,  who 
ambushed  themselves  in  the  rocks  of  the  Rumblar, 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  and  within  double 
the  distance  of  musket-shot. 

While  all  the  corps  of  the  Spanish  army  were 
acting  conceillrically  against  the  eight  thousand 
men  immediately  under  Dupont,  where  were  the 
other  troops  commanded  by  that  General?  We 
left  Vedel  at  La  Carolina  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  He  sent  reconnoitring  parties  into  the 
mountains  and  to  all  the  openings  of  the  passes; 
the  same  was  done  from  Santa  Elena.  These 
parties  returned  without  having  seen  or  learned  any 
thing.  The  Spanish  corps  which,  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  had  been  seen,  or  were  supposed  to  be 
se^Rforching  in  the  defiles  parallel  with  the  high 
road,  had  disappeared.  As  the  Spanish  army  no 
longer  occupied  the  Sierra,  it  was  evidently  opera- 
ting on  some  other  point.  Vedel  spent  the  18th  at 
JLia  Carolina,  to  rest  his  division,  and  refit  his  ar* 
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tiUery;  but  he  recalled  General  Dufour,  ordering 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  two  battalions  at 
Santa  Elena,  and  four  companies  at  Despena  Perros. 

When,  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,  a  cannonade  was 
heard  on  the  side  of  Baylen,  Vedel  was  six  leagues 
distant  from  that  place.  Having  inexperienced  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  he  was  desirous  to  keep 
them  in  close  order,  and  have  them  ready  for  action. 
The  march,  therefore,  was  slow.  He  did  not  reach 
Guarroman  till  nine  in  the  morning.  Though  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  was  still  heard,  the  General 
allowed  his  soldiers  to  halt ;  he  could  not  refuse 
this,  after  three  days  and  three  nights  of  incessant 
marches. 

Overpowered  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  suffo- 
cated by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  covered  them  on 
their  progress,  the  soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
rivulet  to  quench  their  thirst.  At  this  moment 
a  flock  of  goats  happened  to  cross  the  road.  The 
soldiers,  to  whom,  amidst  eternal  marches  and 
countermarches,  it  had  been  impossible  to  make 
regular  distributions  of  provisions,  now  pounced 
upon  the  goats,  cut  them  up,  and  made  their  soup. 
The  halt  ought  to  have  lasted  only  long  enough  to 
take  breath,  but  Vedel  had  the  weakness  to  grant 
it  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  protracted  much  more. 
Towards  noon,  as  the  cannonade  ceased,  Vedel 
concluded  that  the  danger  was  over.  On  re- 
commencing his  march  to  Baylen  with  his   divi- 
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sion,  he  left  at  Guarroman  that  of  General  Dofour, 
and  General  Lagrange's  brigade  of  cuirassiers ;  so 
strongly  was  he  prepossessed  with  his  opinion. 

About  noon,  the  column  was  again  in  motion. 
On  approaching  Baylen,  troops  were  perceived; 
Vedel  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  those  of  General 
Dupont,  returned  from  Andujar.  They  were  soon, 
however,  recognized  to  be  Spaniards.  General  Vedel, 
however,  lost  not  a  moment  in  recalling  General 
Li^ange's  cuirassiers,  and  the  first  brigade  of 
Dufour's  division,  under  the  orders  «f  General  Le- 
franc ;  Jfie  then  began  to  make  his  dispositions  for 
the  Bttadi. 

Exhausted    by  heat   and   fatigue,   the   Spanish 
soldiers  were  taking  their  siesta.     As  soon  as  the 
advanced  posts  on    the    Guarroman  road  caught 
sight  of  the  French,  Reding  stationed  Coupigni's 
division  on  this  side,  without  making  it  pass  throu^ 
Baylen ;  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  Ireland,  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  established  on  a  knoll  to 
the    right   of  the  road,   facing  the  Sierra.      The 
other  battalion  of  Ireland  and  the  regiment  of  las 
ordenes  militares  took  up  a  position  at  the  hermitage 
of  San  Cristoval,  which  is  on  the  left ;  the  remainder 
were  drawn  up  in  masses  behind.     While  thus  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  French,  Reding  sent  two  offi- 
cers with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  them  that  a~  sus- 
pension of  arms  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Oaseral 
Dttpont     '*  Tell  your  General,  that  I  care  nothing 
about  that,  and  that  I  am  going  to  attack  him,''  was 
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VedeFs  reply.  The  bearers  of  the  flag  of  truce, 
however,  remonstrated,  and  pledged  their  honour 
that  an  officer  of  the  French  staff  was,  at  that  very 
moment,  at  their  head-quarters.  Recollecting  him- 
self afta*  the  first  impulse  of  feeling  had  subsided, 
which  however  is  always  the  best  guide  to  brave  , 
men,  the  French  General  consented  to  send  his 
aid-de-camp  to  the  enemy's  head-quarters,  to  verify 
the  fact,  but  he  enjoined  him  to  return  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  but  as  the  aid-de-camp  did 
not  come  back,  Vedel  let  his  troops  loose  on  the 
enemy;  Brigadier-general  Cassagne,  with  the  first 
l^on,  marched  straight  to  the  knoll,  which  was  the 
enemy*s  right,  wliile  General  Boussard  led  the  sixth 
provisional  regiment  of  dragoons  on  their  'flank  and 
rear.     The  first  battalion  of  Ireland  laid  down  its 
arms ;  the  cannons  were  taken,  and  part  of  a  militia 
regiment,  whidi,  defended  them^  was  sabred  by 
the  dragoons.    At  the  same  time  Battalion-colonel 
Roche,  of  the  fifth  le^on,  attacked  in  column  the 
position  of  the  hermitage ;  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  was  by  this 
that  the  assailants  could  join  the  troops  of  General 
Dupont,  which  were  only  at  a  league's  distance. 
The  position  was  obstinately  maintained  by  Colonel 
Uon  Francisco  Soler,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
of  las  ordencs  militares.    By  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  Vedel  was  made  sensible  of  the  deplorable 
situation  in  which  Dupont  must  be ;  his  mind  was 
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agitated  by  deep  regret  for  his  tardiness  in  the 
morning,  not  having  come  up  in  time  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  combat ;  all  he  could  now  do  was  to  re- 
new it.  His  artillery  cannonaded  the  hermitage^ 
and  he  himself  was  marching  at  the  bead  of  Poin- 
sot  s  brigade,  the  battalions  of  which  he  had  formed 
into  attacking  columns,  when  one  of  General  Da- 
pont's  aids-de-camp,  accompanied  by  two  Spanish 
officers,  came  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  and  gave 
him  a  written  order  to  desist  from  hostilities,  there 
being  a  treaty  on  foot  for  an  armistice,  the  condi- 
V  tions  of  which  would  be  notified. 

As  every  thing  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  General  Dupont  did  not  enter  into  any 
detail  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
preceded  the  suspension  of  arms.  The  aid-de-camp 
was  not  more  explicit  on  the  subject ;  the  two  offi- 
cers spoke  the  language  of  conciliation  and  peace. 
It  was  not  known,  in  VedePs  corps,  whether  the  ar- 
rangement had  been  proposed  by  the  Spaniards  or 
the  French.  Nay,  some  persons,  and  even  the  Ge- 
neral himself,  entertained  the  strange  idea,  that  the 
negociation  had  been  opened  on  political  bases,  and 
that  nothing  less  was  meant  than  to  reconcile  the 
pretensions  of  the  insurrectional  juntas,  with  the 
interests  and  the  rights  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  and 
restore  peace  to  Spain.  Such  high  considerations 
were  not  necessary  to  determine  Vedel  to  obey  ;  he 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  retained  the  position* 
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the  prisoners^  the  standards,  and  the  cannon,  which 
his  troops  had  taken. 

Here  ended  the  operations  of  war, — war,  in  which 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  sometimes  repairs  the 
fisiults  of  the  General,  and  in  which  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  bitterness  of  a  noble  sorrow  is  not 
mitigated  by  the  splendour  of  high  achievements. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  narrate  the  circumstances 
of  a  disastrous  negotiation. 

Being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fight,  Dupont 
considered  the  troops  which  he  had  with  him  as  a 
besieged  garrison,  reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of 
provisions,   and  which   shortly  would  be  without 
ammunition.     He  sent  Captain  Villoutreys,  the  Em- 
peror's equerry,  who  was  employed  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  Gironde  corps  of  observation,  to  propose^ 
that  Greneral  Beding  should  permit  the  troops  to 
pass  by  Bayle^,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to  Ma- 
drid.    Redingy  as  we  have  already  said,  granted  a 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  but,  for  every  thing  fur- 
ther, he  referred  the  French  messenger  to  general 
CastaBos  at  Andujar.     The  latter  had  not,  in  the 
8l%htest  d^ree,  anticipated  such  an  event  as  had 
taken  place  at  Baylen.     He  could  hardly  venture  to 
believe  the  success.   That  part  of  hb  army  which  had 
been  engaged  had  not  more  than  ten  cartridges  per 
man  left.    Vedel  and  Dufour  might,  at  any  moment, 
descend  from  the  Sierra  Morena,   and  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs.     The  prudent  Castai^ps,  therefore, 
vor.  II.  8  A 
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declared  to  Captain  Villoutreys^  that  he  was  ready 
to  treat  on  terms  honourable  to  the  French  troops. 
On  this  answer  being  transmitted  to  the  leader  of 
the  French,  Brigadier-general  Chabert,  formerly  a 
Deputy  to  the  National  Assemblies,  and  accustomed 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  set  out  for  An- 
dujar,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  con- 
vention. 

Chabert  had  not  to  deal  with<  Castanos  alone ;  he 
had  also  to  convince  the  commissioner  of  the  Junta 
of  Seville,  the  Count  de  Tilli,  a  shrewd  but  austere 
xpan,  who,  in  every  thibg,  except  the  rigidness  of 
republican  virtue,  played  in  this  army  the  same  port 
which,  in  1794,  was  played  in  the  French  armies 
by  the  representative  of  the  peq)le.  The  easiness 
which  the  Spaniards  had  at  first  displayed  was  soon 
succeeded  by  lofly  ptetefisions.  It  was  known  at 
Andujar  that  Vedel,  after  having  attadced  Redin^t 
had  stopped  short  in  the  career  of  victory.  A  letter 
was  iiitercei4;ed,  by  whldi  the  Buke  of  Bovigo  or- 
dered Dupont  to  hasten  hack  wkh  his  aiwy  to  Ma- 
drid, in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  troops 
which  were  advineing  from  (sralida  ood  CHd  Caatile 
under  the  orders  of  Blake  and  Cuesta.  Ftom  lofty 
prMensions  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  insult  Hiey 
gave  vent  to  bitter  reprMdhes,  respecting  tiie  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  French  in  Andalusia; 
alid,  throwing  on  the  General  the  whole  weight  ci 
the  blame  incurred  by  his  army,  they  went  so  fiur 
as  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  man  whose  first  pro- 
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posal  to  suspend  hostilities  they  had  received  with 
so  much  eagerness^ 

In  the  French  camp  there  was  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter,  whom  his  evil  star  had  led  to  this  theatre  of 
misfortune.  General  Marescot,  first  inspector  gene- 
ral of  engineers^  and,  in  that  capacity,  a  grand  officer 
of  the  Empire^  had  been  sent  into  Andahisia,  to 
£3rtify  Caddt^  and  prepare  the  means  of  taking  Gi- 
braltar. Making  his  way  through  a  thousand  dan- 
gers, he  had  managed  to  join  the  corps  of  observa- 
tion of  the  Gironde,  and  had  remained  with  it,  be- 
cause the  march  to  Cadiz  seemed  to  be  only  post-, 
poned^  and,  especially,  because  very  rarely,  under 
the  Teign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  any  one 
suflisred,  without  his  order,  to  quit  the  post  assigned 
to  him.  The  reputation  of  Marescot  stood  high  in 
Spain ;  in  the  first  place,  from  his  real  merit;  in  the 
second,  because,  after  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  179o»  it 
was  he  who  was  commissioned  by  the  French  CrO- 
Yeminent  to  give  up  to  Spain  the  fortresses,  artillery, 
and  cth^  conquered  objetts,  which  were  restored. 
Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Castaios,  then  Marechal 
de  camp,  was  appointed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
receive  them.  The  liberal  manner  in  which  the 
French  commissiofier  perfomtied  this  office,  gave  rise 
to  r^cqiiroi^l  feelings  of  esteem  and  kindness  in  the 
two  delegated  gen^als. .  The  moment  to  turn  these 
to  advantage .  was  now  cc»ne.  Dupont  intreated 
MaresccM^  to  take  the  management  of  the  n^otiation. 
The  repugnance  of  the  latter  was  overcome  .  by  the 
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interest  of  the  armj,  and  the  imminent  and  indivi- 
dual danger  to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed.  He 
proceeded  to  Andujar,  and  regard  for  the  new  n^o- 
tiator  induced  Castanos  to  resume  the  n^otiation. 

These  delays  prolonged  and  aggravated  the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  French.     The  unfortunate  men  were 
crowded  together,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand, 
in  the  midst  of  five  hundred  waggons  and  three  thou- 
sand  horses,  on  a  space  of  twelve  hundred  square 
toises,  infected  by  the  stench  that  arose  from  the  pu- 
trifying  carcases  of  men  and  horses,  which  it  was  im- 
.possible  to  bury  in  ground  burnt  up  by  the  drought. 
The  Spanish  army,  accumulating  round  them,  kept 
hemming  them  in  closer  and  closer,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  move  either  in  front  or  rear.     The 
division  which  was  before  Baylen  prevented  them 
from  procuring  water  at  the  only  well  which  there 
was  on  the  ground.     To  obtain  drink,  they  were 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Rumblar, 
under  the  fire  of  the  peasants,  who  had  joined  the 
flankers  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz.     Men  and  horses 
sunk  from  inanition.     Though,  in  granting  the  sus- 
pension of  arms.  Reding  and  Castanos  had  agreed  to 
furnish  the  French  with  provisions,  the  latter  re- 
ceived only  one  scanty  supply  of  biscuit  and  pulse. 
The  sun  darted  vertically  on  the  soldiers,  as  they 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  near  the  withered  oUves. 
So  intense  was  the  heat,  that  the  dry  herbs  txxjk 
fire,  and,  to  prevent  accidents,  it  was  every  moment 
necessary  to  remove  the  ammunition-waggons. 
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Meanwhile,  the  aide-de-camp  Meunier,  who  had 
been  sent  on  the  19th  to  Reding's  head-quarters 
by  Vedel,  and  had  not  found  Captain  ViUoutrejs 
there,  he  having  departed  for  Andujar,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  General  Dupont.  He  was  an 
officer  of  a  penetrating  glance  and  vigorous  con- 
ceptions. He  returned,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
bringing  with  him  an  order  from  the  6eneral-in- 
chief,  to  restore  to  the  Spaniards  the  prisoners, 
cannon,  and  standards  which  had  been  taken  from 
them;  and  at  the  same  time  he  advised  that  it 
should  not  be  executed.  "  I  have  seen  our.  com- 
rades," said  he  loudly  in  the  camp,  '*  they  are  spirit^ 
sunk,  petrified,  annihilated.  We  are  lost  if  the  Ge- 
neral does  not  declare  himself  independent."  There 
is  a  very  wide  di£ference  between  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  execute,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
dispositions  made  by  another,  and  the  compass  of 
mind  which,  in  an  unforeseen  case,  requires  to 
take  counsel  only  from  one's-self,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  extraordinary  and  the  irregular,  to  discover 
by  inspiration  what  is  just  and  right.  By  his  obe^ 
dience,  Vedel  bad  already  checked  the  impulse  of  his 
soldiers  when  they  were  about  to  conquer ;  now,  he 
despoiled  them  of  the  trophies  of  their  valour,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  written  under  the  dictation  of  the 
Spanish  General,  and  transmitted  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

The  unseasonable  subordination  of  Vedel  did  not 
tranquillize  him.     The  slowness  with  which  the  ne* 
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gotiatioD  was  carried  on  tranquillized  him  still  less. 
A  rumour  was  spread  among  the  soldiers  that  the 
Spaniards  were  in  motion  to  surround  them,  and 
clouds  of  dust,  which  were  seen  at  a  distance  on  the 
right  and  left,  seemed  to  give  confirmation  to  this 
report.  Captain  Baste,  a  superior  officer  attadied 
to  Vedd's  division,  was  now  sent  by  him  to  Cteneral 
Dupont,  to  propose  a  combined  attack  on  the  troops 
of  Reding;  or,  if  the  General4n-chief  would  not 
risk  a  combat,  at  least  to  take  a  paart  in  the  confer- 
ences, and  negotiate  for  the  interests  of  General  Ve- 
del's  troops. 

Dupont  was  again  eager  to  fight.  What  the 
aid-de-camp  Meunier  had  told  him  c£  the  good 
dispositions  of  VedeFs  forces,  what  Captain  Baste 
had  recently  su^ested^  and  still  more,  the  recolkc* 
tion  of  the  glory  which  he  had  gained  on  the  ^  banks 
of  the  Mincio,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  produced 
a  strong  efiect  upon  his  mind.  Several  general  of- 
ficers proposed  to  sacrifice  the  artillery  and  the  bag- 
gage, and  to  march  headlong*  against  Baylen.  The 
engineers  declared  that,  by  breaking  through  the 
weak  line  which  the  flankers  of  Don  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  formed,  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  mountains 
and  rejoin  Vedel.  But,  to  execute  any  kind  of  vi- 
gorous resolution,  it  is  necessarjp  to  be  at  the  head  of 
soldiers.  Now,  these  unfortunate  beings  were  no 
longer  soldiers ;  they  were  a  mere  flock,  subjugated 
by  corporeal  wants,  over  whom  no  moral  influence 
could  be  exercised.     Not  a  spark,  not  a  single  ener- 
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gitic  sally,  appeared  in  the  officers  of  regiments ; 
and  this  was  the  consequence  of  their  original  for- 
mation having  been  defective.  It  is  afBrmed,  too, 
that  perverse  wishes,  manifested  in  higher  quarters, 
and  the  desire  of  preserving  an  infamous  booty, 
counteracted  the  generous  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  of  a  multitude  of  brave  men. 
The  jdUage  of  Cordova,  and  a  protracted  neglect  of 
discipline,  had  unstrung  their  minds,  and  prepared 
them  to  listen  without  horror  to  the  proposal  of 
laying  down  their  arms. 

The  admission  of  Captain  Baste  to  the  conferences 
at  Andujar  was  refiised.     Borne  down  by  the  as- 
cendancy which  his  extreme  distress  gave  to  the  Spa-^ 
Diards,  Dnpont,  in  the  course  of  the  20th,  repeatedly 
issued  contradictory  orders.    Sometimes  he  charged 
Vedel  not  to  quit  his  position ;  sometimes  he  directed 
him  to  consider  himself  as  independent,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
on  the  £Herra'  Moretia:  and  coveting  Madrid.   General 
Vedd  considered  the  latter  order  as  that  which  it  was 
most  advisable  to  execute.     Leaving  in  his  position 
only  one  squadron  of  dragoons  and  four  companies  of 
light  troops,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  marched  all 
night  with  the  remainder.     He  arrived  at  Santa 
ESlena  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and,  though 
several  hundred  str^glers  had  dropped  behind,  he 
prepared  to  proceed  as  soon  as  his  troops  should 
have  had  a  little  rest.    In  the  mean  while  he  pushed 
forward  the  baggage  and  two  battalions  to  El  Viso. 
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An  artillery  officer  was  sent  with  powder,  to  fonn 
mines  in  the  rocks  of  Despena  Perros,  and  render 
that  defile  impracticable  after  the  troops  should  have 
passed  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  aware  of  this 
movement,  they  raised  a  cry  of  treachery.  They 
signified  to  Dupont  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
broken  off,  if  Vedel  did  not  discontinue  his  retreat. 
Greatly  must  they  have  grown  in  importance,  wo- 
fully  must  the  French  have  dwindled,  when  the 
former  could  complain  of  that  which  was  their 
safety.  Dupont  despatched  an  officer  in  haste  to 
Vedel,  to  enjoin  him  to  stop.  Vedel,  however,  paid 
no  attention  to  this  verbal  injunction ;  but,  shortly  af- 
ter, there  arrived  at  Santa  Elena,  first.  Martial  Tho- 
mas, second  of  the  general  staff,  and  next,  Captain 
Baste,  both  beai'ers  of  formal  and  written  orders. 
The  General-in-chief  directed  Vedel  to  halt,  where- 
ever  he  might  be,  as  his  troops  were  comprehended 
in  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  at  Andujar. 

Though  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  not  yet 
known,  indignation  burst  forth  in  all  quarters.  It 
was  aii  absolute  tumult.  The  soldiers  would  not 
hear  a  word  of  surrendering  to  the  Spaniards.  Se- 
veral of  the  officers  pressed  Vedel  not  to  consent  to 
disgracefiil  terms ;  they  represented  to  Jiim,  that 
being  no  longer  at  liberty,  Dupont  had  lost  the  right 
of  commanding  them ;  that  the  French  were  mas- 
ters of  the  passes,  and  had  the  start  of  the  enemy  by 
twelve  hours.     Faithful  to  the  rules  of  subordina- 
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tion  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  Vedel  di- 
rected the  superior  officers  to  calm  the  efferyescence 
of  the  soldiers,  and  to  wait  with  patience  the  arrival 
of  final  orders.  Those  orders  were  not  long  delay- 
ed. In  the  course  of  the  night,  Vedel  received  the 
convention,  which  was  not  signed  and  ratified  till 
the  following  day.  By  this  convention,  the  troops 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Dupont 
were  prisoners  of  war.  The  divisions  of  Vedel  and 
Dufour  were  only  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  but  that 
evacuation  was  to  take  place  by  sea ;  and,  provi- 
sionally, those  who  were  not  prisoners,  as  weU  as 
those  who  were  such,  were  to  be  disarmed.  To  the 
former,  however,  their  artillery  and  arms  were  to 
be  restored  at  the  period  of  their  embarkation. 

By  the  time  that  this  notification  was  made  to 
the  troops,  the  officers  had  even  more  than  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  the  effervescence  of  the  soldiers. 
Alarming  reports  were  current  in  the  camp,  as  to 
Spanish  columns  passing  by  the  rear,  and  invad- 
ing LoL  Maocha.  Individuals,  who  came  from  Du- 
pont's  head-quarters,  told  the  soldiers,  that  the  lives 
of  eight  thousand  of  their  comrades  depended  on 
their  resignation  to  a  destiny  which,  after  all,  had 
nothing  very  rigorous  in  it,  since  they  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  France  with  their  arms,  and  with  their 
honour  unsullied.  This  language  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  multitude.  Vedel  having  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  decide  upon  the  step  which  ought 
to  be  taken,  there  were  twenty-three  general  or  su- 
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perior  oflScers  present,  of  w^hom  onfy  foar  persiaileA 
in  the  opinion  of  the  precedtng  evening,  to  continiie 
their  march  to  Madrid.  All  the  rest  voted  for  pas- 
sive and  blind  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Ge- 
neral-in-chief.  This  decisimi  being  carried  by  so 
great  a  majority,  was  adopted  by  General  Vedel. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  chains  accepted  at  Andnjar 
served  to  bind  brave  men,  who  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  there  had  been  fighting,  and  to  whom, 
as  they  were  out  of  Andalusia,  no  article  of  the  con- 
vention was  applicable,  even  accoMhdg  to  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  construction.  Captain  VilloutreTs, 
the  same  who,  being  sent  to  Reding,  had  the  first 
hand  in  this  deplorable  convention,  now  set  out, 
with  an  escort  of  Spanish  horse,  to  carry  it  to  Ma^ 
drid.  He  directed  on  Baylen  the  dietachiiients  of 
French  troops  who  guarded  the  baggage  and  the  ma- 
gazines of  provisions,  at  £1  Viso  and  Santa  Cruz  de 
Mudela.  On  seeii^  tiie  orders  of  which  this  officer 
was  the  bearer,  the  commandant  of  Manzanarte  had 
the  weakness  to  bring  his  battalion  ^so  to  this  ren- 
dezvous of  misfortune,  though  he  was  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  fivie-and«-twenty  leagues  &6m  it.  If 
the  doctrine  which  was  prevalent  in  Ihe  corps  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde,  as  to  the  rights  attadied 
to  the  command,  and  the  sanctity  of  oUigatidus, 
had  been  carried  to  its  full  extent,  the  garrisons  of 
Pampeluna  and  Saint  Sebastian,  in  case  they  had 
been  composed  of  troops  under  the  orders  of  Da- 
pont,  would  have  been  obliged,  like  the  others,  to 
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give  themselves  up  to  be  dedmated.  Samt  Bglise, 
a  Imttalkm^olonel  of  Dufour^s  division,  who  was 
stationed  with  a  battalion  at  Madrilejos,  was  the 
first  who  refused  to  consider  himself  bound  by  the 
eonvention  of  Andujar. 

On  the  SSd  the  troops  of  Dupont,  after  having 
filed  off  brfore  Castanos  and  Lapena,  generals  who 
had  not  encountered  them,  laid  down  their  arms 
and   surrendered  as  prisoners,  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  men. 
Vedel's  force  w^s  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three*    They  gave  up  on  the  24th,  at  Bay- 
len,  their  artillery,  and  their  arms,  which  they  piled 
in  front  of  the  line,  and  which  were  received  by 
Spanish  commissioners,  who  niade  an  inventory  of 
them.    It  had  been  agreed,  that  the  muskets  should 
be  conveyed  in  waggons,  in  the  rear  of  the  column^ 
and  should  be  restored,  together  with  the  artillery, 
at  the  moment  when  the  embarkation  took  place. 
Nothing  of  this  was  done ;  and  the  victims  of  obe- 
dience, of  passive  obedience,  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vanquished.    Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  were  again  to  behold  their  country. 
The  cruel  foreboding  which  they  felt  of  this,  in- 
creased the  shame  which  they  experienced  at  hav- 
ing grounded  their  arms  befcne  a  herd  of  half-doth- 
ed,  badly ^rmed,  ill-managed  soldiers.     In  a  very 
short  time,  firom  a  distance  of  several  leagues  round, 
the   peasants,  exasperated  by  the  calamities  which 
they  had  endured,  hurried  to  meet  the  prisoners  on 
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the  road,  and  loaded  them  with  abuse.  The  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  of  Cordova  and  Jaen  were 
demanded,  with  insults  and  threats.  To  prevent 
blood  from  being  shed,  the  columns  did  not  pass 
through  the  towns,  and  Castanos  addressed  pacify- 
ing proclamations  to  his  countrymen ;  often  were 
the  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  escort  compelled  to  resort 
to  force  to  restrain  the  people,  and  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  under  their  charge  :  the  fellow-fed- 
ing  which  military  men  have  for  misfortunes  to 
which  they  are  themselves  daily  exposed,  prompted 
them  to  the  ready  performance  of  this  duty.  At 
Puerto  de  Santo  Marina,  four  or  five  thousand  pea- 
sants made  a  descent  from  the  hills  against  the 
French,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  the 
town,  wished  to  massacre  them.  It  was  with. diffi- 
culty that  the  escape  of  the  general  officers  could  be 
effected  in  the  boats,  which  were  to  convey  them  to 
fort  Saint  Sebastian  at  Cadiz.  The  general  officers 
and  the  officers  of  the  staff  were  the  only  persons 
allowed  to  return  to  France;  the  rest,  officers  and 
soldiers,  after  having  spent  some  time  in  the  vil- 
lages near  Cadiz,  were  stowed  into  hulks  in  the  har- 
bour, whence  they  were  not  removed  till  a  long  sub- 
sequent period,  and  then  only  to  make  them  en- 
dure a  still  harsher  captivity,  by  placing  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  malevolent  English  Government 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  soldiers, 
who,  having  entered  the  Spanish  service^  at  length 
found  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  their  own  stan- 
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dards,  and  others,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Cadiz  bay,  the  whole  of  this  anny  was  lost  to 
France. 

When  Napoleon  learned  the  disaster  of  Baylen, 
he  did  not  strike  his  hedd  against  his  palace  walls : 
he  did  not  exclaim,  **  Varus,  Varus,  restore,  to  me 
my  legions  T'  The  loss  of  seventeen  thousand  inex- 
perienced soldiers  was  easHy  to  be  repaired  by  him 
who  could  dispose  of  the  lives  of  forty  millions  of 
mem  But  he  wept  tears  of  blood  on  his  humbled 
eagles,  on  the  insulted  honour  of  the  French  arms. 
That  virginity  of  glory,  which  he  had  deemed 
inseparable  from  the  tricoloured  flag,  was  for  ever 
lost ;  the  charm  was  broken ;  the  Invincibles  had 
been  vanquished,  had  been  made  to  pass  under  the 
yoke ;  and  by  whom  ?  By  those,  whom,  according 
to  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  it  was  of  consequence  to 
consider  and  to  treat  as  a  mere  mob  of  b^garly 
revolters  !  His  correct  and  rapid  glance  penetrated 
into  the  Aiture.  By  the  capitulation  of  Andujar, 
the  Junta,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  committee 
of  insui^nts,  was  become  a  regular  government,  a 
power.*     Spain  must,  all  at  once,  have  appeared  in 

•  In  England,  and  in  every  country  wHcli  is  free  and  rega- 
laoriy  governed,  tiie  Convention  of  Andujar  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  solemn  enquiry.  The  caprices  of  despotism  are 
not  alirays  in  accordance  with  its  own  interests.  What  ought 
Napoleon  to  have  done?  What  did  the  case  prescribe,  looking 
at  it  merely  with  a  view  to  utility  ?  The  greatest  publicity 
aluNild   have  been  given  to  the  affair ;  an  appeal  should  have 
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his  eyes,  high-souled,  nobte^  ardent^  formidable,  sudi 
as  it  was  in  the  days  ct  its  her<Mc  age.  Imaginatioti 
effaced  from  the  pages  of  history  the  tarnished  re- 
collections of  the  last  Austiiati  kiogs,  and  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  blended  together  the  tri- 

heen  made,  from  Spun  puffed  up  by  unexpected  success,  to  the 
cool  and  enlightened  reason  of  uninterested  parties.  It  would 
httvt  been  demonstrated^  by  a  judicial  and  impartial  enquiry, 
that  French  power  was  not  affected,  that  her  glory  was  scarcely 
toadied,  that  the  victor  kad  profited,  suddenly,  and  almost  un* 
consciously,  of  a  concatenation  and  compUcatien  of  faults  and 
misfcnrtunes,  of  sudi  a  kind,  that  these  same  data,  combined  to* 
gether  in  a  thousand  different  ways  with  the.  same  men,  and  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  could  not  t\vice  have  produced  the 
same  result.  If  the  judges  had  found  any  persons  guilty,  the 
eo^rerei^  bad  the  right  of  pardoning  errors  committed  by  men 
of  acknowledged  merit,  who  had  performed  prerions  and  sigmd 
services.  He  would  thus  have  reserved  to  himself  the  happiness 
of  displaying  his  clemency,  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ample. Instead  of  this,  a  thick  veil  was  thrown  over  the  disss- 
trous  events  Ot  Baylea.  Nodiiag  transpired,  but  that  which 
it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  public  cariosity.  It  was 
known  that  the  general  officers,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  these 
events,  were  arrested,  and  all  involved  in  the  same  fate,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  difference  of  their  situation,  and  even 
m  tA«ir  opinions. 

In  1800,  the  Emperor  saw,  in  the  square  of  Valladolid,  Bri- 
gtdier*general  Legendre,  the  chief  officer  of  General  Dnpont's 
staff,  and  who,  in  that  capacity,  had  officiaUy  signed  the  copies 
of  the  Treaty  of  Andujar.  A  nervous  centraotiou  of  the ; 
seemed  to  seize  him,  and  he  addressed  the  faUowing  harsh 
to  Legendre : — '^  What,  General  I  did  not  your  hand  wither  up 
when  you  signed  that  in&mous  capitulation  !'*  Subsequently, 
those  who  were  most  about  Napoleon's  pefson,  never  heacd  him 
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uinphff  of  Favia  and  the  laucds  of  Bayleti.  What 
enormous  fbrces,  what  effi[)rte  would  it  not  now  be 
neoessary  to  employ,  tosubjii^ate  a  nation  which 
had  begun  to  feel  its  strength,  and  whichjeven  over* 
rated  it !  and  what  an  effect  would  be  ptt>duced  on 

ipeak  of  Baylen,  withoat  his  manifesting  -a  degree  of  Jndigna- 
tioti,  wHich  was  But  too  well  justified  by  the  already  obrious 
<totueqneric6s  of  that  fatal  event. 

A  report  was  prevalent  In  Europe,  and  the  English  news** 
papers  either  propagated  or  repeated  it,  that  G^eneral  Dupont 
had  been  put  to  death  in  a  dungeon.  Pity  was  ^kcited  for  a 
inan  who  was  esteemed/ and  who  was  considered  as  a' victim  of 
despotism.  A  still  warmer  interest  was  felt  for  Gfetieral  Mares- 
e6t,  who,  strong  in  his  innocence  and  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions^ demanded  a  fair  and  open  triaL  He  had  been  desirous  of 
being  osefol  to  his  fellow-countrymen :  he  was  already  unfor- 
tunate  enough  in  seeing,  without  having  been  compelled,  his 
ilinstrioos  name  associated  with  disastrous  events,  in  which  he 
had  no  share.  It  was  asked,  how  it  was  possible  to  regard  as 
criminal,  one  general  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  superior,  and 
sacrificing  himself  through  an  excess  of  subordination  and  obe- 
dience; another,  who,  being  appointed  to  discuss  the  capitulation 
nnder  the  eyes  of  the  General,  was  merely  the  digester  of  it ; 
snd,  lastly,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  who,  having  no  other  functions 
than  those  of  registering  and  transmitting  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mander, had  not  even  the  right  of  exercising  any  control  ? 

Four  years  subsequently,  when  other  events  had  made  those 
of  Baylea  be  forgotten.  Napoleon,  who  was  about  to  recom- 
mence the  war  in  the  North,  wished,  with  reference  to  the  af- 
fair of  Baylen,  to  establish  a  military  law  for  similar  cases.  A 
«oiiiieal  of  enquiry,  formed  from  a  commission  of  the  Imperial 
High  Court,  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  interr<^ted  the  persons 
.arraigned.  The  means  of  defence  which  the  latter  employed, 
^od  even  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  remain  unknown.     An 
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other  states !  England  was  fiantic  with  joy ;  op* 
pressed  Europe  turned  towards  Spain;  and  e?eiy 
nation  directed  its  eyes  to  that  point,  whence  had  so 
unexpectedly  blazed  forth  a  radiance  whidi  was  to 
enlighten  the  world. 

imperial  decree  was  issued  against  Oeneral  Dapont  and  all  the 
others.  Public  opinion  r^arded  all  these  proceedings  as  the 
work  of  despotism  ;  but  its  attention  was  soon  turned  to  other 
catastrophes.  A  short  time  after  this,  an  imperial  decree  ap- 
peared,* which  prohibited  every  Oeneral,  or  commander  of  a 
body  of  men,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  treat  for  any  capi- 
tulation, either  verbally  or  by  writing,  while  in  the  open  field; 
and  declared  disgraceful  and  criminal,  and,  as  such,  punishable 
with  death,  every  capitulation  of  that  kind,  of  which  the  result 
should  be  to  make  the  troops  lay  down  their  arms. 


*  Imperial  decree  of  the  1st  of  May,  1812. 
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It  was  on  the  23d  of  July  that  the  first  news 
arrived  of  the  disasters  of  Bajlen  ;  the  intelligence 
was  indistinct,  indefinite,  and  mingled  with  fables 
and  improbaUe  drcumstanoes.    The  Spaniards  be- 
lieved it,  because  credit  is  easily  given  to  that  which 
we  wish  for.     The  dislike  of  the  new  King  acquired 
fresh  strength  fi:om  the  hope  of  seeing  his  reign  ter- 
minated in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    The  narra- 
tives with  which  malevolence  gratified  the  multitude, 
were  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  French  officers. 
To  those  narratives  they  opposed  the  personal  repu- 
tation of  Dupont,  and  the  undeniable  ascendancy  of 
the  Emperor  s  troops  over  bands  of  revolters,  how- 
ever numerous  the  latter  might  be. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  news  continued 
to  gain  ground.  The  insurrections  in  La  Mancha 
became  more  formidable.  A  convoy  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sick,  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
tion   of  the  Gironde,  was  massacred,  together  with 
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its  escort,  as  it  was  quitting  the  village  of  Villarta. 
On  the  26th,  the  King  despatched  from  Madrid  Ge- 
neral Laval,  of  Frdre's  division,  with  three  thousand 
men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  to  re-open  the  com- 
munication with  Atidalusia.  The  garrison  of  Ma- 
drilejos  was  reinforced  by  a  battalion.  General  Mus- 
nier's  division  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  march 
from  Ocaiia,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Laval. 
But,  between  Tembleque  and  Madrilejos,  Laval  fell 
in  with  Captain  Villoutreys  and  his  Spanish  escort, 
and,  having  learned  from  him  the  melancholy  cer- 
tainty of  the  disaster,  h6  discofatinued  his  movement, 
and  sent  to  Madrid  for  further  instructions. 

The  King  immediately  assemUed  a  council  af 
war,  consisting  of  general  officers.  Marshal  M<m- 
cey,  who,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  misfortune  at 
Baylen,  had  implored  the  King  to  allow  him  to 
hasten  thither  with  his  corps,  now  advised  that 
Bessi^res  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  troops  united,  should  risk  a  battle  near  M&drid. 
Belliard,  the  superior  officer  of  the  General  Staff, 
whose  opinion  had  great  weight,  from  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views,  and  his  long  military  experience* 
voted  for  concentrating  %he  troops  on  Sarragossa, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  taken,  or  on  the  point  of 
being  so,  and  committing  to  the  army  of  BesM&res 
the  defence  of  the  Upper  Ebro.  Foreseeing  to  what 
an  extent  the  conflagration  was  about  to  spread,  and 
unable  to  discover  any  remedy  except  in  the  powor- 
fill  resolves  of  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo 
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J|)r6posed  to  proceed  bj  the  Bayonne  high-road  to 
meet  •  the  reinforcements,  and»  should  drcumstances 
require  it,  to  halt  by  the  way,  and  take  up  a  posi* 
tiM.     Though,  since  the  King's  arrival,  the  Didce  of 
Rovigo  bad  ceased  to  hold  the  coininand*in*chief,  he 
still  preserved  a  directing  hand  over  the  operations. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Council     A  retreat 
was  decided  upon  :  the  forts  were  disarmed,  and  the 
sick  were  forwarded  to  Bayonne.     Creneral  Musnier 
was  ordered  to  collect  at  Madrid  the  troops  which 
were  at  Ocana,  Tembleque,  and  Madrilejos.    The 
garrison  of  Segovia  was  directed  to  wait  fiir  the 
army  at  Buitrago.     Bessi^res  was  instructed  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  Mayorga,  till  the  King  had  in- 
formed him  of  his  final  intentions,  and  to  occupy 
Zamora,  if  that  place  was  in  a  sufficiently  defensible 
state  to  allow  of  a  garrison  holding  out  for  some 
time.     Orders  were  despatched  to  General  Verdier, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Sarragossa,  or  to  evacuate  the 
city  in  case  it  were  already  taken ;  to  send  to  Pam- 
jieluna  the  besieging  artillery,  the  sick,  and  a  garri- 
son of  two  thousand  effective  soldiers ;  and,  with  the 
rest  of  his  troops,  to  move  on  Logrono,  by  the  way 
of  Tudela.     In  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 

« 

each,  it  was  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  to  concentrate  his  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  a  decisive  battle  with  the  enemy. 

Joseph  united  in  himself  the  double  character  of 
King  and  of  General-ih-chief  For  the  leader  of  the 
French    armies  to  abandon  Madrid,   was  a  simple 


^ 
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operation,  and  one  of  those  whidi  are  natural 
caused  by  the  chances  of  war:  for  the  King  of 
Spain  to  fly  from  his  capital,  a  week  after  his  en- 
trance into  it,  and  only  two  days  after  the  coloun 
had  been  hobted  in  his  royal  name,  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  was  triumphant.  The  fidelity  of  par- 
tisans  was  shaken.  Joseph  appreciated  the  delicate 
situation  of  the  public  men  anch  the  grandees  of  hb 
court*  He  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  that  which 
each  of  them  might  judge  most  suitable  to  his  in- 
terests, or  most  in  unison  with  the  ideas  which  he 
affixed  to  the  words  duty  and  country. 

Happy,  in  calamitous  times,  are  the  indiridoals 
whom  the  mediocrity  of  their  station  exempts  finom 
those  special  obligations  which  may  divide  one  citi- 
2en  from  the  other  citizens,  and  dispose  of  his  ex- 
istence !  Among  the  Spaniards  by  whom  the  throne 
of  Joseph  was  surrounded,  all  belonging  to  the  first 
rank  of  society,  either  by  birth  or  by  the  career  which 
they  had  run,  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  who  de- 
sired a  violent  revolution,  or  formed  any  wish  but  fiv 
the  happiness  of  the  country.  All,  however,  did  not 
form  the  same  judgment  with  respect  to  the  ftitore. 
Some«  such  as  Azanza,  OTarril,  Urquijo,  Campo 
d'Alange,  and  all  those  who  bad  taken  the  largest 
share  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  Bayonne,  thought 
that  the  battle  of  Baylen  could  do  very  little  indeed 
towards  shaking  the  colossus  of  France.  Their  opi- 
nion acquired  additional  strength  from  the  sanctity 
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of  the  oaths  which,  only  a  few  days  before,  they  had 
▼duntarily  taken*    Convinced  that  the  principles  of 
morality  could  not  fluctuate  with  the  chances  of  war* 
they  dedared  to  Joseph  that  they  wojild  follow  him 
every  where.    Others,  and  among  them  were  reck- 
oned the  most  trusty  servants  of  Ferdinand,  such  as 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the  Duke  of  Infiintado,  and  the 
Duke  del  Parque,  took  the  resolution  of  staying  at 
Madrid,  and  rejoining  the  national  armies.     When 
they  linked  their  existence  with  that  of  the  new 
Prince,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about,  for 
bim,  and  by  him,  the  welfare  of  the  country.     The 
nation  rejected  a  welfiEU^  so  procured.    Its  signal  una- 
nimity left  not  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.     The  capi* 
tulation  of  Baylen  revealed  to  them  the  secret  of  the 
popular  strength,  which  is  almost  always  unknown 
to  aristocrats  and  men  in  power.     With  the  aid  of 
England,  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  possible  to  resbt 
France.    Besides,  what  had  success  to  do  with  the 
question  ?     The  cause  of  the  l^ianiards  was  just  and 
aacred ;  peijury  to  Kings,  who  are  mere  temporary 
possessors  of  thrones,  is  a  virtue,  when  fidelity  is 
preserved  to  the  country,  which  is  unchanging. 

The  retreat  was  begun  on  the  31st  of  July.  Jo- 
seph  opened  the  march,  with  the  troops  of  the  Im- 
perial Gruard,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  cavalry. 
Marshal  Moncey  set  off  the  next  day,  and  formed 
the  rear  guard,  with  the  Corps  of  Observation  of  the 
Coasts  of  the  Ocean.  The  army  took  the  route  of 
JBuitrago,  Somosierra,  and  Aranda  del  Douro.    On 
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the  9th  of  August,  Joseidi  anived  «t  Bui^^  wfaoe 
he  effected  his  juudion  with  the  Corps  of  ObserfA- 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  At  Pnetite  de  Or* 
bijo,  Marshal  Bessi^res  received  the  King's  wders. 
lit  made  no  attempt  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Za^ 
mora,  because  it  would  hare  been  sacrificed,  and 
wt)uld  have  been  of  no  use  in  keeping  up  the  com- 
munications With  the  army  of  Portugal.  He  feD 
back  on  Burgos,  by  Vdencia  de  Don  Juan,  Villakn 
and  Palencia,  without  halting  in  the  plains  of  Ma* 
yorga,  where  his  army  would  hare  been  unsappoit- 
ed  and  insulated.  The  King  proceeded  to  Miranda 
with  the  trGk)ps  which  he  brought  from  Madrid. 
The  corps  of  Marshal  Bessi^res  slowly  took  up  a 
position  in  column,  from  Burgos  to  Bririesca,  occu* 
pying  the  Castle  of  Burgos  with  two  hundred  men, 
and  keeping  its  caralry  together,  at  Gamonal,  t 
league  in  the  rear. 

The  French  were  not  followed  by  the-  hostile 
armies  in  their  retreat.  Though  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  prorisions  in  time  fbr  an  unexpecled 
march  often  produced  scenes  of  disorder,  there  was 
no  exasperation,  nor  any  murders.  Between  Ma- 
drid and  Burgos,  the  alcaides  eren  conreyed  io 
caniages  to  the  French  camp,  the  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  in  on  the  high  road. 

But  while  all  appeared  peaceable  on  the  territoiy 
fVom  which  the  French  were  retiring,  disturbanoes 
began  to  break  out  on  that  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  occupy.     In  Nararre,  some  insurgents 
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CMTied  off  buUels  (rom  the  foundry  of  Orbaio^ia, 
witkin  muskei^^bot  of  the  French  frontier.  Others, 
under  the  direction  of  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Ijegoagueni,  formed,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Larraga  and  Lerin,  assemUageB  of  sufficient 
Arength  to  compel  Brigadier-general  d'Agout,  the 
commatidant  of  Pampeluna,  to  send  a  moreable  co«- 
lumn  against  them.  At  Toksa^  on  the'  very  line  of 
communication  travelled  by  the  soldi^s  in  coming 
and  going,  there  was  the  first  appearance  of  an 
insurrection,  which  was  quieted  by  the  prudence  of 
the  dril  authorities^  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
military  force.  '  Bilbao^  a  populous  and  commercial 
town  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  inhabited  by  a 
high-spirited  people,  fond  of  independence,  and  con- 
tiBually  corresponding  with  the  insurgents  of  San- 
tander  and  with  the  English  cruisers,  threw  off  its 
obedience  to  Joseph,  established  a  Junta,  armed  its 
^  clUzens,  and  sent  to  solicit  assistance  from  John 
w  Hunter,  the  English  consiil  in  the  Asturias.  With- 
out losing  a  moment,  he  despatched,  from  Oijon, 
Major  Roche,  with  a  fi^te  and  a  brig,  on  board  of 
which  were  twelve  field-pieces  and  the  needful  am- 
munition, five  thousand  muskets,  other  arms,  and 
four  millions  of  reals.  But  this  succour  did  not 
reach  them  in  time.  Before  he  arrived  on  the  Ebro 
Hke  King  had  been  informed  of  the  insurrection  of 
Bilbao.  There  were  then  at  Vittoria  three  old  regi- 
ments^ the. forty- third  and  fifty-first  of  infantry,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  horse-chasseurs,  and  a  battery   of 
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four  cannooi  recently  from  France.    General  Mei<- 
lin,  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Joseph/  mardi- 
ed  at  the  head  of  these  against  the  insurgents.    Bil- 
bao>  being  built  in.  a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  is  not 
capable  of  being  defended.     The  insuigents  sallied 
forth  to  a  distance  of  half  a  league  from  their  town, 
to  meet  the  French.    On  the  I6th  they  were  over^ 
thrown    and   dispersed;    a    considerable    number, 
among  whom  were  two  of  their  leaders,  were  killed. 
Major  Roche  then  presented  himself  at  Urdiales; 
but,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  in- 
habitants intreated  him  not  to  put  them  in  jeopardy 
by  disembarking  in  their  town  his*  dangerous  pre- 
sents.   To  complete  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
country,  the  King  sent  thither,   as  extraoidinary 
commissioner,  his  minister  of  the  marine  d^>art- 
ment,  who  was  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  es- 
teemed man  of  Bilbao.     Massaredo  convoked  the 
deputies  of  the  hundred  and  thirteen  districts,  which 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
lordship  of  Biscay,  and  made  them  swear  affectioo, 
fidelity,  and  obedience  to  King  Joseph  Napoleon. 
Force  alone  could  guarantee  the  observance  of  oaths 
extorted  by  force. 

Its  right  being  thus  rendered  secure,  the  French 
army  extended  itself  by  its  left,  as  far  as  Logrono,  in 
order  to  rally  to  it  the  troops  jemployed  in  the  siege 
of  Sarragossa.  We  left  the  latter  carrying  by  as- 
sault, on  the  4th  of  August,  a  part  of  the  city.  On 
the  following  day  intelligence  was  received,  that  the 
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Mmains  of  the  column  which  had  been  beaten  at 
Osera,  on  the  SOth  of  July,  by  General  Habert,  had 
been  reinforced  by  several  detachments  of  soldiers 
from  Catalonia,  and  by  a  multitude  of  armed  pea- 
sants from  Huesca,  and  that  the  whole  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  ViUa^  Mayor.  LeMivre-Desnouettes 
proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and  drove  back,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oallejo,  such  of  the  enemy's  forces 
as  had  passed  that  river.  But,  having  with  him 
only  two  weak  battalions,  the  regiment  of  Polish 
lancers,  and  no  artillery,  he  did  not  think  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  position  of  Villa  Mayor; 
and  he  therefore  summoned  other  troops  and  can- 
non to  his  aid«  This  reinforcement  was  marching, 
on  the  6th,  to  join  him,  when  the  King  of  Spain's 
order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sarragossa,  arrived  in 
the  camp. 

Verdier,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  assault, 
had  given  up  the  active  command  to  Lefebvre ;  but 
the  two  generals  continued  to  direct  the  operations, 
in  concert  with  Lacoste,  colonel  of  engineers,  who 
was  one  of  the  Emperor's  aids-de-camp.  They 
made  the  troops  repass  the  Ebro,  retaining  nothing 
on  the  left  bank  but  the  bridge-head.  It  was  im- 
possible to  think  of  removing  in  a  few  days,  and 
without  the  means  of  conveyance,  from  Sarragossa 
to  Pampeluna,  a  besieging  equipage  which  it  had 
required  a  month's  time,  and  the  employment  of  all 
the  resources  of  Navarre,  to  forward  from  Pampe- 
luna to  Sarragossa.     It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
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the  equipage  should  be  destroyed.  This  resolution^ 
and  the  raising  of  the  siege,  ware  delayed  in  an  un- 
expected manner. 

Seyeral  officers  of  the  Prince  of  Neufehatel's  staff 
were  scattered  in  ^Hdn,  to  keep  the  Major-genend 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  to  accelerate  and 
harmonize  the  execution  of  the  general  orders,  and, 
m  case  of  necessity,  to  decide  disputed  points.  This 
special  destination  gave  .  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
military  leaders,  a  d^ee  of  momentary  importance, 
much  greater  than  was  indicated  by  their  rank  in 
the  army.  Monthion,  one  of  these  officers,  recently 
raised  to  be  a  Brigadier-general,  was  in  command 
at  Vittoria ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Sarragossa, 
hastily  carried  into  effect,  and  even  before  the  King 
had  arrived  on  the  Ebro,  seemed  to  him  to  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  army.  He  wrote 
to  General  Verdier  to  say,  that,  according  to  the 
liews  from  Madrid,  General  Belliard,  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  would  issue  fresh  instructions ;  that,  in  the 
mean  while,  those  already  received  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  annulled,  and  the  operations  of  the  siege 
be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

In  consequence  of  this  kind  of  counter-order, 
every  thing  remained  stationary  before  -Sarragossa ; 
but  good  care  was  taken  not  to  shed  blood  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  half-burnt  ruins,  encum- 
bered with  dead,  which  it  woidd,  probably,  be.  neces- 
sary to  abandon  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  There 
remained  in  the  city  only  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
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to  defend  tbe  houses  which  were  occupied.  The 
musketrj-firing  was,  however,  still  kept  up  from  the 
loop-holes  which  Jiad  been  pierced  in  the  roofi  and 
wtdls«  Nor  did  the  cannon  of  the  batteries  discon- 
tinua  their  fire.  The  walls  of  the /place  were  de* 
molished,  and,  in  the  rear,  fortified  lines  were  con- 
structed to  contain  the  troops,  and  trendies  of  com* 
munication  with  the  troops  who  were  still  stationed 
in  the  citj*  The  transition  from  a  decided  offensive 
to  ah  almost  absolute  defensive,  was  not  withmit 
danger.  For  a  week  the  victory  gained  bj  the 
Spanish  array  in  Andalusia  had  been  known  to 
the  'besiegers.  Their  communication  with  the  coon-i 
try  was  entirely  free  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro. 
The  hope  of  a  prompt  deliverance  still  &rther 
increased  that  enei^,  of  which,  when  left  to 
their  own  resources,  they,  had  given  such  splendid 
proofs. 

The  Arragonese  troops  showed  themsdves  on  tiie 
r^bt  bank  of  the  Ebro  on  the  8th,  as  if  they  de- 
signed to  attack  the  bridge-head.  The  French  de^ 
tpatched  their  sick  and  wounded  to  Pampeluna, 
under  a  strong  escort,  a  part  of  which  was  intended 
to  form  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  the  rest  to 
secure  the  important  point  of  Tudela  from  falling 
into  the  power  of  two  corps  of  insui^nts.  InteUi* 
genoe  had  been  received  that  those  corps  were  ass^cn- 
bling  in  force,  the  one  in  the  vidnity  of  Calatayud^ 
the  other  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  near 
Tanste. 
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fare,  which  now  took  fiace,  gave  tone  to  season  the 
troops  and  to  remove  the  anomalies  which  existed 
in  their  oi^iiization. 

Besides  the  fifty  thousand  men  whom  Jose^  had 
led  back  to  the  Ebro»  there  were  in  the  Peninsula 
two  French  armies,  actihg  at  two  almost  diametri* 
cally  oi^)06ite  extremities,  in  Catalonia  and  in  Por* 
tugal.  Though  their  opeiations  wete  not  iinme* 
diatdy  connected  wil^h  the  movements  of  the  Armies 
of  the  North,  the  Centre,  and  the  South,  they  woe 
affected  by  the  results  of  them. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  touch  upon  that 
which  concerns  Catalonia*  We  left  Duhesme,  in 
the  month  of  February,  established  in  that  prin- 
cipality, with  a  corps  of  thirteen  thousand  French 
and  Italians,  which  was  then  denominjtted  the 
Army  of  Observation  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees*  We 
have  seen  it  make  itself  master,  by  stratagem^  of 
the  fortresses  of  Barcelona  and  c^  Figuieras.  The 
Captain-general,  EspdJeta,  gave  himsdf  the  tiouhle 
of  tranquillizing  by  a  pcodamatioa,  those  who  had 
been  terrified  by  the  rough  measures  of  the  aHies. 
He  also  advanced,  finom  the  treasury  chests  of  tlie 
principality,  the  sums  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  French  troops ;  and  the  loan  was  fi^^^^^Miy 
repaid.  A  slight  discussion  took  jrface  betweai  him 
and  the  Frenph  General,  who  required  that  extra* 
ordinary  magazines  should  be  formed  in  the  citadel 
and  the  fort  of  Mont  Joui.  It  terminated  to  the 
satisfaction   of  the  latter.     All  the  orders   wlach 
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were  sent  from  Madrid  were  conciliatory  and  pacific. 
It  was  at  the  period  when  Napoleon  was  expected 
every  moment,  and  allowed  Spain  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween fears  which  were  but  too  well  justified,  and 
hopes  which  sprang  from  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tional character. 

Catalonia  is  less  a  province. of  Spain,  than  a  small 
state,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  monarchs.  It 
has  different  manners,  a  different  language,  a  different 
social  organization,  from  Castile.  It  differs  totally 
even  from  Arragota,  though,  after  it  ceased  to  be 
independent,  it  was  long  subject  to  that  kingdom. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  there  so  ardent 
a  longing  for  liberty  and  independence.  Nowhere 
do  fathers  transmit  to  their  children  a  deeper  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  the  French.  They  reproach 
them  with  having,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  led 
them  into  perpetual  revolts  against  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  and  with  having  afterwards  abandoned  them 
to  the  resentment  of  an  insulted  master.  They 
cannot  foi^ve  them  for  having,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  imposed  on  them  the 
King,  who  humbled  their  pride,  and  destroyed  their 
privil^es.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  carried 
on  in  Rousillon  and  Catalonia  with  an  animosity 
and  barbarity  which  were  not  witnessed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Navarre  and  Biscay.  The  peace  produced 
no  reconciliation.  Catalonia,  by  its  extensive  sea- 
coast  and  its  populous  and  commercial  metropolis,  is 
connected  in  interest  with  England.     War  against 
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France,  on  the  contmrf ,  enlivens  its  porti,  and  ponn 
into  it  an  abundance  of  capitaL  It  is  impoyemli^ 
ed  by  an  aUiance  which  dries  up  the  sonrces  and 
the  outlets  of  its  industry*  The  oontinental  system 
was  hatefiil  to  it. 

Thus,  wounded  interest,  and  the  general  discon- 
tent  excited  by  the  dishonest  seizure  of  the  fortresses, 
rendered  the  insurrectioii  more  threatening  than  in 
the  rest  of  Spain.  If  Madrid  had  enthusiastically 
received  the  new  King,  it  is  possible  that  the  natmal 
jealousy  of  the  Catalons  against  the  CaAilians  woidd 
have  been  awakened.  At  least,  it  may  be  aflSrmed, 
that  England,  witii  her  establishments  in  the  islands 
<rf  the  Mediterranean,  would  not  have  wanted  means 
to  make  Catalonia  rise,  and  to  establish  tha:e  a 
fi)cus  of  insurrection  against  the  power  of  France. 

But,  on  the  find  of  May,  Madrid  was  the  first  to 
•oimd  the  alarm^bdl;  and  for  this  once  Catalonia 
and  Castile  mutually  foigot  their  provincial  ani- 
mosities in  the  hoiror  inspired  by  foreign  oppression. 
The  regiment  of  Estremadura,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  gaaison  of  Barcelona,  received  from  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Government,  then  in  subservience  to  the 
Grimduke  of  Berg,  an  order  to  proceed  to  Lerida. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  dty  had  already  caught  the 
impulse  from  Arragon,  which  is  dose  at  hand  to 
them.  Distrustful  of  a  movement  which  would  put 
them  at  the  mercy  of  hired  troops,  and  of  those 
who  could  dispose  of  them,  they  declared,  that  they 
would  not  admit  any  soldiens,  and  that  they  would 
themselves  guard  their  cit^.     The  regiment  of  Estre- 
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madnra  went  no  fhrUier  than  Tan«ga.  There  was 
formed  at  Lerida  a  provincial  Junta,  which  called 
itself  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Catalonia,  and  opened  a 
correflpondence  with  the  Juntas  of  Sarragossa  and 
Valencia.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Manresa 
tore  in  pieces  and  burnt  the  proclamations  of  Murat, 
and  the  fraudulent  conventions  of  Bayonne. 

The  French  had  as  y-et  shown  themselves  only 
on  the  high  road  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona*     A 
weak  battalion  was  in  garrison  at  San  Fernando  de 
Fignieras.    The  remainder  of  the  army  was  can- 
toned along  the  coast,  from  Mataro  to  the  Llobvegat, 
bat  the  majcv  part  of  it  was  in  Barcelona ;  for  the 
great  point  which  Duhesme  had  to  attend  to,  was, 
the  keeping  in  awe  a  eity  containing  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thonsand  inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  of 
nearly  four  thousand  men.     This  garrison  consisted 
of  a  vegiment  of  artillery,  the  Spanish  and  WaSocm 
l^ards,  and  the  Bourbon   regiment   of  cuirassiers. 
Tke  sddiers  deserted,  in  the  open  day,  through  the 
gatea,  and  at  ni^t  they  let  themsdves  down  into 
the  ditdi  by  ropes.    Far  from  the  French  military 
authorities  preventing  this  desertion,  they  secretly 
encouraged  it.    Oeoeral  Duhesme  even  allowed  a 
battalion  of  the  Spanish  guards  to  march  out  of 
the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Villa  Franca. 
The  mischief  which  these  individuals  couki  do  ia 
the  field,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
might  be  dreaded  from  them  while  in  the  dty,  in 
this  fonmdable  organised  force,  composed   of 

2  c  2 
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the  best  troops,  should  put  itself  at  the  head  of  an 
irritated  population,  and  direct  its  efforts. 

The  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  soon  had  its 
part  to  play,  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  whidi 
had  been  formed  for  taking  possession  of  the  Penin- 
sula ;  less  fear  was  felt  of  weakening  it,  because  the 
occupation  of  Barcelona  was  supposed  to  render  the 
French  secure  of  Catalonia.     The  Emperor,  accord- 
ingly, sent  General  Duhesme  an  order  to  march  four 
thousand  men  on  Sarragossa,  and  as  many  on  Va- 
lencia.    The  latter,  after  Valencia  was  entered,  were 
to  push  forward  to  Carthagena ;  the  others,  on  their 
way,  were  to  seize  upon  Lerida.     The  expedition 
to  Sarragossa  was  given  to  General  Schwartz,  who 
had  under  his  command  the  three  battalions  of  the 
second  Swiss  regiment,  some  Italian  and  Neapolitan 
battalions,  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon.     Chabran  had  the  other  mission,  with  the 
seventh  and  sixteenth  of  the  line.  General  Bessieres's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.    To 
the  instructions  of  Schwartz  an  article  wtEis  added 
by  Duhesme,  directing  him  to  send  a  detachment  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing,  by  a  contribution  and 
threats,  the  insurrection  of  Manresa,  of  destroying 
the  powder  mills,  after  having  sent  to  Barcelona  the 
manufactured  powder,  and  also  of  chastising  Lerida; 
in  case  of  his  capturing  that  city  he  was  to  bring 
away  the  Swiss,  and,  instead  of  them,  to  leave  in  the 
castle  five  hundred  men,  from  his  own  column.    But, 
against  Lerida  he  was  to  make  only  a  transient  ef- 
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fort ;  Sairagossa  was  the  principal  object  of  his  march. 
As  to  Chabran,  he  was  also  to  put  a  garrison  into 
Tarragona,  and  to  bring  off,  either  hj  persuasion 
or  by  force,  the  Swiss  r^ment  of  Wimpfen ;  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  he  was  to 
receiye  orders  from  Marshal  Moncej. 

The  two  columns  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
from  Barcelona.  Schwartz  passed  the  5th  at  Mar- 
torell,  being  stopped  by  a  violent  rain,  and  likewise 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  corps  to  join  him.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  the  news  of  his  march  was  spread 
through  the  mountains;  Manresa  trembled  at  the 
imprudence  which  it  had  committed  in  rising ;  Igua- 
lada  was  equally  terrified,  as  being  the  first  town  on 
the  high  road.  The  alarm  bell  was  rung  in  the 
two  towns,  and  the  Somathnes  soon  flocked  from  all 
quarters. 

Somat^es  is  the  name  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  given  in  Catalonia  to  the  armed 
population ;  if  circumstances  require  the  service  of 
only  a  small  number  of  Somat^nes,  it  is  their  own 
town  or  village  which  chooses,  arms,  and  pays  them, 
and  names  the  individual  among  them  by  whom  the 
rest  are  to  be  commanded.  If  the  danger  of  the 
country  summons  every  body  to  arms,  then  the  field 
is  taken  by  all  the  males,  firom  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
sixty ;  and,  as  there  are  never  muskets  enough  for 
such  an  immense  multitude,  one  snatches  up  an 
old  sword,  another  a  pike,  and  the  third  transforms 
a  farming  implement  into  a*  warlike  weapon.    So  it 
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hai^ned  at  Manresa.    There  was  no  deficiency  of 
powder^  but  of  balls ;  this  want,  however,  was  sup- 
fii/tdi    The  son  of  a  petty  shopkeeper  of  Man^esl^ 
Fmnciseo  Biera,  sumamed,  (frcHn  his  father  keepng 
a  shop^)  eljil  de  I0  botigueta,  the  same  who  had  bonit 
the  French  prockunations,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  of  the  nost  ardent  aoid  best  armed, 
and,  after  having  received  the  sacrament,  marched 
against  the  enemy.     Two  or  three  hundred  men 
from  Iguatada  hurried  to  join  ^bem,  preceded  k^  u 
enormous  orucifix^  whick  was  b<Hrae  by  a  capocfaiB 
friar.    The  flame  spread  through  the  neighbourii^ 
districts  of  Cakif,  San  Pedro,  8eUent»  Cervera^  Car- 
dona,  and  Solsotia*    The  rendezvous  of  the  patriots 
was  near  the  village  of  Bruch,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  Mantesa  road  joins  the  royal  road  to  Le- 
rida.     They  neither  calculated  their  own  numbers, 
nor  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  but  pressed  on- 
w«rd  with  an  intrepidity  whkh  was  the  offs|Nriag 
d  confidence  and  ignorance. 

Schwartz^  who  set  out  from  Martorell  on  the  6ch, 
was  marching  in  an  intersected,  woody,  and  mountain- 
ous country,  with  as  little  precaution  as  if  he  had 
been  traversing  a  plain  in  a  friendly  country.  His 
column  had  scarcely  passed  Bruch,  when  it  was  as- 
sailed by  a  shower  of  balls,  from  among  the  txees 
and  the  nooks  of  the  rocks,  without  a  single  person 
who  fired  being  visible.  Schwartz  fcnrmed  his  co- 
lumn in  mass,  detached  his  sharp-shooters,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way ;  the  Somat^nes  still  keq)ing  iq> 
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their  fire,  retired,  some  towards  Igualada,  the  other 
by  the  Manresa  road ;  the  advanced-guard  of 
Schwarts  reached  Casa  Masana,  and  paused  there  ; 
the  body  of  the  column  halted  above  the  houses  of 
Bruch,  and  the  soldiers  ate  their  soup. 

**  The  enemy  halts ;  then  we  are  the  strongest.** 
This  reasoning,  natural  in  men  engaged  as  the  Spa* 
niards  were,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  those 
who  had  retreated,  now  retraced  their  footsteps} 
other  troops  of  Somat^nes,  which  had  not  fought, 
joined  their  comrades ;  the  attack  was  recommenced. 
Among  the  most  daring,  as  they  were  also  the  most 
numerous,  were  those  of  San  Pedro,  who  thought 
themselves  more  formidable,  because  they  had  a 
drummer  at  their  head.  This  drummer,  animating 
the  irresolute  by  the  beat  of  his  drum,  and  pointing 
out  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to  move  through 
the  bushes  and  underwood,  acted  preciaely  the  part 
which,  in  the  inftmcy  of  war,  was  performed  by  a 
Oeneral-in-chief.  A  tolerably  sharp  fire  was  kept  up 
between  the  peasants  and  the  vanguard  of  the  French. 
Schwartz  had  been  a  Colonel  of  cavalry,  and,  though 
old  in  the  service,  he  was  young  in  this  kind  of 
urarfare;  he  calculated  with  alarm  the  difficulties 
which  he  should  have  to  surmount,  the  troops  with 
which  he  should  have  to  encounter,  on  a  march  of 
deventy-seven  leagues  through  mountainous  districts, 
containing  several  strong  places,  and  an  exasperated 
and  still  increasing  population.  He  conceived  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  execute  the  orders  which 
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he  had  received,  and  he  therefore  resolved  upon 
returning  to  Barcelona. 

The  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  under  the 
fire  of  a  multitude  of  Somat^es,  who,  if  they  did  no 
great  harm  to  the  French,  sustained  still  less  from 
them.  The  retiring  troops  had  to  pass  through  the 
town  of  Esparaguera,  which  consists  of  a  single 
street,  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length.  On  learning 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  back,  the  inhabitants 
rang  the  alarm-bell,  blocked  up  the  street  with 
felled  trees  and  furniture,  and  prepared  to  do  all 
the  mischief  in  their  power  to  the  French.  The 
latter  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  impru- 
dently ran  into  the  snare  which  was  laid  tor  them* 
Then  were  showered  down  upon  them,  from  the 
roofs  and  upper  stories,  blocks  of  stone,  logs  of 
wood,  and  cauldrons  of  boiling  water.  General 
Schwartz  hastily  withdrew  his  men,  led  them  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  town,  and,  pressing  his  march 
in  the  night,  reached  Martorell,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Llobr^at. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th,  the  troops  re-entered 
Barcelona.  Duhesme,  an  exceedingly  resolute  ge- 
neral, was  not  a  man  to  overrate  the  strengUi  of 
the  Somat^nes;  but  nothing  less  than  the  duty  of 
manifesting  a  blind  obedience  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  part  with  more  than  half  his  force  in 
difficult  circumstances,  and  to  reduce  it  to  six 
thousand  men  when  he  had  to  keep  down  Catalonia. 
He  approved  completely  of  Chabran's  conduct ;  and, 
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without  troubling  himself  about  the  gap  which 
the  want  of  his  troops  would  make  in  the  plan 
of  operations,  he  sent  orders  to  Chabran  to  act  as 
Schwartz  had  done,  and  despatched  *  a  detachment 
to  meet  and  assist  him. 

General  Chabran  had  reached  Tarragona,  without 
encountering  any  enemies,  either  on  his  road  or  in 
that  city.  The  order  to  return  was  delivered  to 
him  on  the  9th,  and  he  immediately  began  bis 
march.  But  the  electric  spark,  transmitted  from 
Manresa  and  Bruch,  had  lighted  up  a  conflagration 
in  several  populous  districts,  through  which  the 
French  had  to  pass.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
three  hundred  of  Wimpfen's  Swiss,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  rejoin  their  regiment  at  Tarragona,  the 
inhabitants  of  Vendrell  and  Arbos  flew  to  arms. 
The  populace  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  peasants  of 
the  ne%hbourhood  followed  their  example.  Don 
Juan  de  Tuda,  the  governor  of  the  place,  a  respect- 
able old  man,  having  endeavoured  to  calm  their 
iury,  they  massacred  him.  Two  officers  of  the  bat- 
talion of  the  Spanish  guards,  who  were  in  garrison 
in  the  town,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  battalion 
itself,  being  invested  in  its  barracks  by  the  people, 
because  it  would  not  take  part  in  the  insurrection, 
contrived  to  escape  under  the  pretext  of  intending 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  outside  of  the  town, 
and  retired  to  Tarragona,  by  keeping  along  the 
sea-coast. 

When  the  French  arrived  at  Vendrell,  some  bands 
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of  Somak^nes,  who  strove  to^  defend  that  city,  were 
sabred  and  driven  back  on  Arbos*  The  principal 
aflsemblage  was  there,  and  scNoie  iron  cannoo,  <yf 
keavy  caliber,  were  mounted.  The  position  was 
good ;  but,  as  the  country  was  genemUy  open,  the 
Frendi  were  able  to  form  in  fighting  order.  The 
Ught  troops  carried  the  position  at  the  first  onset. 
Brigadier-Qenoral  Bessieres  traversed  the  village  at 
the  head  of  a  regknent  of  cuirassiers,  and  cut  down 
all  that  came  in  his  way*  Arbos  was  piflaged  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  according  to  the  usages  of  war. 
General  Chabran  spared  ViSa  Friffica,  because  the 
princqnl  mhabitants  had  taken  no  share  in  the  sedi- 
tion, and  it  was  of  consequence  to  separate  the  inte- 
rest of  the  proprietors  and  peaceable  individuals 
from  those  of  the  men  whom  it  suited  the  holders 
of  authority  to  describe  as  a  gang  of  robbers.  At 
Vallirana,  on  the  11th,  the  expeditionary  corps  fell 
in  with  the  detachments  which  had  been  sent  from 
Barcelona  to  meet  it,  and  the  whole  repassed  the 
Uobregat  without  being  disturbed.  On  the  iSth, 
it  was  sent  to  Martorell  and  Esparaguera,  to  chas- 
tise the  insui^nts  who  had  pursued  the  column  of 
General  Schwartz ;  but  no  resistance  was  met  witii. 
The  Catalans  bad  prepared  again  to  defend  the  pass 
of  Bruch  ;*  and,  as  Chabran  did*  not  attempt  to 

*  The  inhabitants  caused  the  following  inscriptioa  to  be  cat 
on  a  stone : — Victor es  Marengo^  AusterlitZj  et  Jena,  kic  vicH 
Jiicrunt. — Diebus  vi.  et  xiv.  Junii  anno  1808. 

To  call  the  two  thousand  men  of  Greneral  Schwartz  the  vic^ 
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force  it,  thej  concfaded  that  this  ddfile  was  the  pil- 
hn  of  Hercules  to  the  French  armj. 

More  nrnnentouB  affairs  catted  elsewhere  for  the 
actiyity  of  Dohesme,  and  it  was  not  to  let  his  troops 
rest  that  he  gave  op  oocupying  the  important  for- 
tress of  Tarragona.  On  hearii^  of  the  combat  at 
Arach,  the  whole  population  rose  as  Somat^nes^ 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  superiors*  In  each 
town  was  estaUisbed  a  junta  of  goveniment.  In 
Figuieras,  at  the  verj  gates  of  France^  IXm  Juan 
Claros»  a  half-paj  a^utant-nugor,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  light  battalion  of  Girona^  stirred  up  the  dti* 
sens  and  the  peasants  against  the  French  garrison ; 
tmd,  with  the  hdp  of  some  detachments  from  Rosas^ 
drore  it  into  the  fort,  where  he  kept  it  blockaded, 
hoping  that  it  must  speedily  surrender  for  want  of 
proTisions.  Girona,  a  large  fortress  on  the  Ter,  al-* 
ways  looked  upon  as  one  c^  the  keys  of  Catalonia, 
put  itself  in  a  state  of  defence.  On  his  way  to  Bar- 
celona, Buhesme  had  passed  throi^  it,  but  left 
no  garrison,  because  the  Emperor  had  not  ordered 
him  to  do  so;  he  had,  however,  the  imprudence 
to  leave  there  the  regiment  of  Utonia,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Catalonia,  with  aU  its  strong  places,  all  its  fortay 
each  of  which  had  retained  a  nudeus  of  officers  and 
sc4dien  of  the  line ;  with  its  mountains  peopled  with 

tars  of  Marengo,  was  an  enonnons  abuse  of  that  figure  of  rheto- 
xie  wfaidi  takes  a  part  for  the  whole. 
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smngglers ;  with  the  portion  still  left  of  the  brave 
men  who  carried  on  war  against  the  French 
from  179S  to  1795;  Catalonia  might  attempt 
more,  and  make  head  longer  than  anj  other  part 
of  Spain,  against  a  regular  army.  But  the  su- 
preme Junta  of  Lerida  undertook  to  direct  all  par^ 
tial'  efforts  towards  a  more  concentrated  purpose, 
and  to  turn  to  account  the  enthusiastic  piatriotism  of 
a  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  issued  pressing  orders  to  arm  the  fortresses  and 
forts ;  it  equipped  flotillas  in  its  ports ;  it  opened 
an  active  correspondence  with  the  Balearic  isles,  and 
with  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Va- 
lencia, which,  united  with  Catalonia,  constitute  the 
OoroniUa.  But,  wisely  relying  rather  on  itself  than 
on  its  neighbours,  it  decreed  the  raising  a  provincial 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  half  of  which  was  to 
take  the  field,  the  other  half  to  be  a  reserve.  The 
active  army  was  organized  into  forty  battalions  of 
Miquelets,  tercios  de  Miquelets.  The  battalions  bene 
the  names  of  the  towns.  Each  had  ten  companies  of 
one  hundred  men..  The  daily  allowance  of  the  Mi- 
quelets was  twenty  pence  (pecetta)  and  bread.  The 
officers  were  not  so  well  paid  as  those  of  the  line.  The 
uniform  of  this  force  was  a  short  jacket  and  a  round 
hat  and  feather,  the  national  dress*of  the  Catalans. 
This  organization  differed  from  that  which,  at  the 
same  period,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  rest  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  reason  for  the  Catalans  to  ding 
more  closely  to  it.     No  consideration  could  have  in** 
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duced  them  to  enlist  in  the  Castilian  regiments.  They 
were  flattered  by  the  name  of  Miquelets,  which  their 
&thers  had  borne,  and  which  had  been  revived  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  Besides,  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  hesitating  between 
positive  duties  and  the  interests  of  their  country, 
made  them  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion. 

The  effect  of  this  insurrection  was,  to  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  all  the  places  which  were  not  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  to  break  the  communica- 
tion permanently.  Girona,  already  famous  for  the 
part  whidi  it  had  played  in  the  Catalonian  wars, 
contains  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand  persons. 
Standing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ter  and  the  Ona, 
the  latter  river  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  the 
ku^est  of  these,  which,  in  consequence,  is  denomi- 
nated the  city,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, that  looks  down  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
Other  part  is  in  the  plain,  and  is  called  the  MercadaL 
The  city  has  an  old  wall  with  towers,  but  without 
jdatform,  and  two  bastions,  the  one  where  the 
Ona  enters,  the  other  where  it  quits  the  place. 
The  Mercadal  has  five  bastions  and  a  half  moon ; 
but  the  whole  fortress  wants  ditches  and  a  covered 
way.  Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  a  system  of  de- 
tached forts,  that  cover  the  mountain  on  the  east, 
and  communicate  with  the  fortress.  The  castle  of 
Mont  Joui,  on  a  mountain  to  the  north,  is  three  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  compass,  and  is  a  bastioned  square, 
with  ditch,  covered  way,  and  two  half  moons.     The 
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the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town ;  a  fire  wag 
instantly  opened  upon  it  in  front,  from  the  cannon 
of  the  city  and  from  the  tower  of  San  Juan«  a 
detached  work.  The  attacks  of  the  French  failed 
everywhere. 

Duhesme  was  too  able  a  General  to  persist  in  try- 
ing to  carry  a  fortress  with  field-pieces.  Not  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Girona 
by  a  sudden  onset,  he  returned  to  Barcelona,  to  col- 
lect more  formidable  means.  The  Catalans  had 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence,  to  form  a  strong 
cordon  on  the  Llobregat.  That  river  descends  firom 
the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  principality  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
two  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Barcelona ;  from 
Montserrat  to  its  mouth  it  ceases  to  be  fordable 
whenever  the  rains  fall,  or  the  snows  melt  in  the 
mountains.  A  scrivener  of  Lerida,  Don  Juan  Bajet, 
a  zealous  and  popular  man,  whom  the  Junta  of  Le- 
rida had  appointed  Colonel  of  the  tercios  of  that 
city,  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  position-  of  Brucb, 
with  his  battalion,  which  had  been  raised  but  a  few 
days.  The  French  having  withdrawn,  he  descended 
to  Martorell.  There,  supplying  by  patriotism  his 
deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  calling  to  his  assistance 
the  zeal  of  three  excellent  patriots,  Don  Jose  Matea, 
a  citizen  of  Capelladas,  Don  Manuel  Pometta,  a 
half-pay  officer,  and  Don  Juan  Soso,  a  sergeant  of 
artillery,  he  was  the  first  who  organized  the  line 
of  defence  of  the  Llobregat.  Entrenchments  were 
thrown  up.     The  principal   passes  were  provided 
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with  heavy  artillery,  drawn  from  the  fortresses  and 
the  coast  batteries;  and  the  Spaniards  had  with 
them  two  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  fit  for  service. 
The  fine  stone  bridge  of  Molins  del  Rey,  on  the 
high  road  to  Tarragona,  was  barricaded. 

The  positions  of  the  Llobregat  were  reconnoitred 
in  the  course  of  the  29th.  On  the  30th,  General 
Lecchi,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Italians,  pre- 
sented himself  before  Molins  del  Rey.  While  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Catalans  to  this  point,  Ge- 
nerals  Goulas  and  Bessieres,  the  one  with  the  French 
infantry,  the  other  with  the  cavalry,  forded  the  river 
near  San  Boy,  overthrew  the  Somatenes ;  and,  ra- 
pidly ascending  the  right  bank,  cleared  it  of  enemies, 
assisted  Lecchi  to  efiect  his  passage,  and  pursued 
the  Spaniards  beyond  Martorell,  after  having  taken 
from  them  all  their  artillery. 

While  this  expedition  was  acting  on  the  Llobregat,. 
Chabran  set  out  from  Mataro  with  a  column  of  three 
thousand  men,  to  collect  provisions  in  the  valleys. 
Near  GranoUers  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Miiio- 
nes,  or  patriots  of  Vich,  commanded  by  Don  Fran- 
cisco Milans  del  Borch,  Lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
Gruards,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  army.     He  was  the  first  superior  oflScer  of 
the  regulars  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Son 
matenes.    Whenever  the  smallest  French  detachment 
could  come  in  contact  with  these  assembled  peasants, 
the  latter  were  immediately  put  to  flight ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  victor  retire,  than  they  again  hung 
vol-.  II.  2d 
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upon  his  rear  and  flanks';  and  as  thejr  followecl  1^. 
up  with  a  fire,  of  musketry  to  the  plfu^e;  of  hi^  des- 
tination, they  ^always,  in  the,ey/^  of, their  feDow^ 
countrymen,  and  in  ^heir  own,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  the  conq^uerors^ 

In  the  mejinwhile,  the  only  intelligence, which  ar- 
rived in  France  from  patalon^  was  that  which  was 
brought  from  B^celonit,  by  some  bark  that  had  es- 
caped  from  that  por;t  at  its  own  risk,  ftjgadier- 
generai  Ritai,  who  commandjsd  jp  the  depa^tknent 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  set  out  from  Perpignan 
with  a  flying  column  of  seven  hundred  men,  com- 
posed of  companies  of  the. reserve  and  of  Portuguese 
detachments;  and,  in  the  , course  of  the  month  of 
June,  explored  the  high  yalleys  of  Gavamie  and  Ar- 
rajonet,  and  pushed  as  far  as  la  Junquera,  the  first 
town  in  Catalonia.  From  thence  he  transmitted  an 
account  of  the  blockade  of  Figuieras,  and  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  on  Girona.  The  confirmation  of  thb 
news  was  soon  after  received,  by  the  waj  of  Bay- 
onne,  from  General  Duhesme  himself.  He  strongly 
urged  the  paying  attention  to  Figuieras,  that  that 
fort  might  not  be  compelled  to  surrender  from  the 
want  of  provisions.  He  promised,  fdso,  to  match  a 
column  against  Girona,  as  soqn  as  anot^ier  should 
appear  with  sucqpurs  on  the  side  of  Figuieras. 

Though,  at  this  moment,  the  aflfaks  ^f  Catalonia 
were  not  equally  importai^t  with  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  north-west,  the  centre,  and  the  south 
of  Spain,  yet  the  Emperor  was  aware  that,  in  sos^ 
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a  war,  no  point  could  be  neglected  with  impunity.  , 
He  ordered  the  General-of-division  HeiHe/who  was 
his  aid-de-camp,  after  having  lon^  been  so  to  Mas-  \ 
seiia,  io  revictual  Figuieras,  and  to  take  Rosas.  That 
General  Was  to  have  under  him  a  parj;  of  Ritai's  co- 
lumn, the  hundred  and  thirteenth  regiment,  which 
was -a  new  corps,  formed  from  the  Tuscan  conscrip- 
tion, some  marching  detachments  of  foot  and  horse 
from  the  corps  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  a  train 
of  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Other  departmental  com- 
panies, which  had  not  yet  been  in  active  service,  . 
were  soon'  to  arrive,  tc^ether  with  a  battalion  of  the 
l^ons  of  reserve  expected  from  Grenoble,  the  Va^ 
laisan  battalion  froin  Port  Maurice,  and  all  that  could 
be  drawn  from  the  depots  on.  the  Alpine  frontier, 
and  even  in  Piedmont ;  so  that,  before  the  middle  of 
July,  this  corps  might  ^^mount  to  eight  thousand 
effective  men.  With  this  force,  Reille'  was  to  ope- 
rate  on  Girona.  The  three  departments  of  the 
Eastern  l^yrenees,  the  Arriege  and  the  Upper.  Ga- 
ronne, which  border  on  Catalonia,  were  put  under 

his*  command.     He 'was  authorised  to  call  out  their 

f 

national  gtiard.  ^  He  was  assured,  too,  that  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  field,  he  would  be  sup-  . 
ported  by  a  division  of  reserve  of  Italians  and  Nea- 
politans, which  had  already  left  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
and  would  be  embarked  on  the  Rhone,  at  Valence  , 
in  Dauphiny,  and  conveyed  post  from  Avignon  to 
Perpignan.  The  administration  gave  orders  to  pro- 
vision, arm,  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  long- 

2d  2 
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n^lected  places  of  this  frontier,  Mont  Louis,  Fort 
les  Bains,  Fort  de  la  Garde,  Bellegarde,  and  Ville- 
franche.  All  the  ovens  of  the  eleventh  military 
division,  were  likewise  set  to  work,  to  provide  a 
large  quantity  of  biscuit,  which  was  to  be  stored  in 
the  Catalonian  fortresses. 

Reille  arrived  at  Perpignan  on  the  Srd  of  July ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  his  head-quarters  were 
at  Bell^arde.     On  the  5th,  he  proceeded  to  Figui- 

I  i 

eras.   With  good  troops  this  would  have  been  merely 
a  military  promenade.  The  national  guards  were  left 
in  France,  because,  had  they  been  taken  over  the 
frontier,  they  would  have  deserted.     The  column 
was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth,  some  departmental  companies,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Swiss,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.     Taken 
individually,  the  Tuscan  conscripts  were  far  inferior 
to  the  Miquelets ;  and,  looking  at  them  as  a  rc^- 
lar  force,  they  were  no  better  than  their  opponents. 
Reille  marched  them  in  columns  through  the  vines 
and  olives,  that  they  might  not  run  away  at  the 
whizzing  of  the  balls,  which  they  now  heard  for  the 
first  time.     On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Muga,  he 
bent  towards  the  left,  to  avoid  the  Puente  de  Mo- 
lins,  which  he  supposed  to  be  entrenched  and  strongly 
guarded,  and  he  passed  the  river  opposite  the  fort  of 
San  Fernando.     Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of 
the  danger,  and  the  sight  of  the  fortress  which  they 
were  going  to  deliver,  the  Tuscans  were  very  near 
taking  to  their  heels,  and  leaving  the  cannon  in  the 
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middle  of  the  water.  In  this  march,  the  column 
lost  eight  men  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and  twenty- 
five  prisoners,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
sants.  It  took  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  town. 
Fifty  mules  laden  with  flour,  and  twelve  oxen,  were 
sent  into  the  fort.  The  Spaniards  had  blockaded 
the  place  so  inefficiently,  and  the  Colonel-command- 
ant of  the  fort  had  so  well  husbanded  his  provisions, 
that  he  had  got  in  the  harvest  from  the  fields  near 
his  glacis,  and  had  stiU  a  week's  bread  in  store. 
He  had  bombarded  the  town,  and  beaten  down  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses ;  not  a  single  inhabitant  now  re- 
mained in  it. 

Figuieras  being  revictualled,  and  the  garrison 
reinforced,  ReiUe  had  accomplished  the  first  object 
of  his  mission.  As  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  a  part 
of  the  troops  which  he  expected,  he  proceeded  to 
execute  the  remainder  of  his  task.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  he  took  the  road  to  Rosas,  a  fishing  town, 
four  leagues  from  Figuieras,  fortified  on  the  east  by 
a  regular  pentagon,  forming  a  citadel,  and  on  the 
i^est,  by  an  insulated  fort,  situated  eleven  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  town,  on  the  point  of  a  rock 
ivhich  is  washed  by  the  sea.  In  traversing  the  fer- 
tile plain  of  the  Ampourdan,  the  French  met  with 
no  hostile  faces.  The  entire  population  of  Castel- 
lon  de  Ampurias,  a  small  place  on  their  route,  went 
out  to  meet  them.  This  good  reception  induced 
the  General  to  imagine  that  he  should  enter  the 
citadel  of  Rosas  without  striking  a  blow ;  but,  when 
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he  reached  it,  the  drawbridges  were  up^  tmd  th^bi 
at  the  p^  Vhere  the  breach  r  was  9iade.in  1795, 
the  walls,  were  still  in  ruins  ,as  low  as  the  cordon, 
though  ,the.  barracks  had  not  been  repaired,  and 
there  were  in  the  fort  only  six  cannon  mounted  od 
the  land  front,  and  merely  sixty  cannoneers,  with 
three  or  four  hundred  c(f  the  cpuntry  Miquelets,  the 
commandant  thought  hunself  strong  enough  pot. to 
fear  a  coup  ,de  main.  He  therefore, .  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  war,  retained,. pnspners. the  officer  and 
trumpeter  who  w^re  sent  to  summon  hmi.  To  a 
pacific  message  he  replied  by  discharges  of  musketry. 
The  French  General  was,  however,  preparing  to 
tak;e  up  a  position,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
country,  t^hroiigh  ^irkich  he  had  passed  so  quietly  in 
the  morp9ig, . was  all  up  in  arms.  Don  Juan  Clavos 
liad  ordered  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung  in  all  quarters, 
and  had  collected,  on  the  rear  of  the  marcl).  a  mass 
of  between  four  and  five  .thousand  Miquelets  and 
Somat^es.  ReiUe  immediately  withdrew  from,  be- 
ibre  the  ramparts  of  Rosas,  retraced  his  footsteps, 
broke  the  ranks  of '  the  Catalans,  and  took 
from  them  the  only  cannon  which  they -had.  He 
bivouacked  that  night  near  C^tellon  de  Ampuria^ 
and  re-entered  Figuieras  on  the  12th^  having  sus- 
tained, firom  the  continual  firing  to  which  he  was 
exposed  before  Rosas  and  during  hb  retrograde 
march,  aloss^of  two  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed,  and  prisoners.  A  few  days  after,  his  retreat, 
English  and  Spanish  vessels  anchored  in  the  load.of 


Bosas^  with'df^Mittibrdshieht,  and  afnifaui^ition  and 
piroidsiiMib  fiir  thegiimson. 

This  fniitlesd  itttempt,  however,  did  not  retard 
the  prinbi^l  operiltions.      Duhesme,  on  learning 
that   the*  blockade  of  Figui^ras  was  raised,  had 
wTJtteti  toiteffle,  to  appoint  a  junction  with  him 
under  ^e  walls  of  CKrona,  and  had*  desired  him  to 
bring,  indeipendent  of  a  battering  trtdn,  a  supply  of 
teiMBch '  bombs,  for  mortars  of  that  calibre,  which 
were  to  be  sent  firom  Barcelona,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  bisdiit.    As  he  was  the  most  remote  from  the 
point  at  vi^icfa  they  were  to  unite,  he  began  his 
march  on  the  10th  of  July,  with  nine  "battalions  of 
infonttfy,  and  three  sqtbtdrons  of  C^vulry,  making 
tc^^ether  six  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  twenty- 
two  battering  cannon,'  mortars,  and  howitzers,  thirty 
sealing '  latdders,  and  '  all  the  necessary  apparatus, 
drawn  by  the  draught  mules  arid  horses  of  the  dty 
of  Barcelona.    The  Catalans  had  fSled  the  road 
with  abattts  and  other  obstructions,  otiA  in  many 
places  faaid  bhywn  up  the  rocks  to  cover  it  with  their 
^ngmen^.      Parties,    directed  by  Don   Francisco 
Milam,  and  by  the  two   brothers  Francisco  and 
Oermidlno  Besos  de  Ouixols,  kept  up<  a  musketry 
fire  agumst  the  van  and  rear  of  that  flank  df  the 
French  which  was  next  the  mountains,  while  on 
.the  seabotitd,  an  ^Bnglish  frigate,  a  half  galli^y;  and 
three  Catelto  feluccas^  escorted  them  with  a  can- 
nonade.    With  such  obstacles  to  encounter,  their 
progress  was    necessarily   slow.     Beyond   Mataro, 
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Brigadier-general  Goulas  was  detached,  with  three 
battalions,  to  cover  the  left  iGlank  of  the  inarch,  hj 
blockading,  for  the  moment,  the  fort  of  HostalridL 
This  detachment  rejoined  the  principal  colimm 
;  before  Girona,  on  the  22d.  General  Dohesme  ap- 
proached as  near  as  he  could  to  the  city,  and  fired 
several  howitzers  to  give  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the 
troops  which  were  expected  from  Figuieras.  Colonel 
Zenardi,  at  the  head  of  his  raiment,  the  second 
Neapolitan  chasseurs^  an  Italian  battalion  and  a 
French  one,  proceeded  to  meet  General  Reille. 

The  latter  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  concuning 
in  that  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was 
confided  to  him.     He  put  a  strong  garrison  into  San 
Fernando  de  Figuieras,  and  secured  the  defence  of 
that  point  of  departure,  which  is  so  essential  when 
war  is  carried  on  in  Catelonia.    At  Perpignan,  and 
at  Figuieras,  convoys  of  artillery  were  formed,  com- 
posed of  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  besieging 
eqidpage  of  General  Duhesme.    These  convoys  were 
escorted  by  the  battalions  of  reinforcements  whidi 
were  sent  to  General  Reill^ ;  tlie  escort  was  highfy 
necessary,  for  the  smugglers  of  the  upper  valley  of 
Moya,  the  .^iquelets  of  1795,  and  the  moonlain 
Soroat^nes,  were  incessantly  prowling  round  La  Jmi- 
quera,  and  did  not  suffer  a  man,  a  detachment,  or 
even  a  battalion,  to  pass,  without  falling  upon  it 
The  comers  from  France  could  know  when  they  set 
their  feet  on  Spanish  ground,  by  the  musketnshots 
with  which  they  ware   instantly  welcomed.     The 
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.young  Prince  of  Salm  Kirbourg,  who  was  one  of  the 
orderly  officers  of  the  Emperor,  and  several  aids-de^ 
camp,  the  beaxers  of  despatches,  were  taken  in  this 
manner,  as  soon  as  hostilities  commenced. 

On  the  2Sd,  ReQle  took  the  road  to  Girona.  His 
expeditionary  corps,  consisting  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry (nine  battalions)  and  four  hundred  horse,  ford- 
ed the  Fluvia,  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Bascara, 
whence  the  column  had  been  fired  upon,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  S4th,  arrived  at  Pont  Mayor,  near 
Girona,  where  it  effected  its  junction  with  the  corps 
(tf  Duhesme. 

The  first  condition  required  for  taking  such  a 
place  was,  to  cut  it  off  from  all  external  intercourse; 
to  do  which,  a  much  larger  force  was  necessary 
than  the  French  could  employ  against  it  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  to  blockade  it  regularly.  The 
two  acting  corps  communicated  t(^ether,  on  the  one 
part,  in  front  of  Pont  Mayor,  and  on  the  other,  by 
fords  which  were  staked  out  in  the  Ter,  opposite 
Santa  Eugenia.  On  the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  the 
latter  communication  could  not  fail  to  be  interrupt- 
ed. As  the  corps  were  unequally  composed,  the 
old  and  the  new  corps  were  blended,  in  order  to 
make  an  equal  division  of  duties.  Though  Reille 
had  not  been  expressly  put  under  the  command  of 
Duhesme,  yet  he  put  himself  under  it ;  being  too 
well  informed  not  to  be  aware',  that  a  concentration 
of  command  was  indispensable,  and  having  too 
much  patriotism  to  refrue  doing  ftr  the  benefit  of  the 
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'Service^  that. "Which  faiftiown goodsense aifaifled:taiii. 
On  the  site  o£ the  twofold  abaoidbned t^irenicf A. 
Louis  and  St.  Daoiel/  (j^naral  BulKMme'ofdWBi 
the  construction  of  two  batteries  r  nooeoiif  theae^  oom- 
posed  of  two  siicteen^pounders,  was^IliiK  batter  the 
fort  in  breach,  w&flethe  bther^^of  two;lottgJtin4^ 
potindos  baA  iwo  six4iich  howitzaM^^^wM*to  nimoe 
«the  enemy's  &e,  and  render  the  |pi9st^iitetiaiife.  A 
work  and  a  battery  ^of  two  sixteen^-pounders  vroe 
established^  to^  ricochet  the  face  of  4he  San  Fdb 
bastion^and  beat  down  the  ^  wall  of  the  place,  od  fle 
side  of  the  gate  of  France.  To  second  Aoa  pniieipil 
attack,  a  battery  of  two  howitzers '.and va  siitees- 
pounder  was  enected  up  the  rtvei- Ofia,  againit  the 
Santa  Ciara .  bastion ;  a  battery  of  howitzers  wsb 
placed  at  Oasa  del  Roca,  joined  with  the  ricochet 
battery ;  and  near  the  village  of  Suita  Eugeaia  was 
a  mortar  battery,  to  JBet^fire  to  the  city. 

The  labours  of  the  siege  werta  carried  on  with  ex- 
'treme  slowness ;  every  thing  was  w«itii%,  and,  st 
eitch  moment,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Figaiecas, 
to  obtain  i^kat  was  needftil.  However  wdl  es- 
corted the  convoys  might  be,  they  had  to  ke^  ups 
^musketry  fire  with  the  troops  of  £k>n  Juan  Ghiroi^ 
-Before  Girona,  the  soldiers  could  not  quit  the  OMsp 
without  being  precipitatdy  driven  haxk  by  the  ^ 
aants  and  the  Miquelets  of  Don  Frandsoo  Myw* 
Perpetual  detachments  were  obliged  to  be  made,  to 
prevent  incessant  attacks  from  the  Miquelets.  Pro- 
visions &iled.     Orftin  had  been  found  in  the  fertile 
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^plains  romd  Girqiia;  but,  for  want  of  .tbe. means  to 
grind  it,  the  troops  were  pbliged  tp  ^Qt^flnmiQerj,  and 
xnanj  luad  no^;  wljuerewithal  to  siubflbt  1^^  Sidsneas 
broke  out  among  the  besic^c^,  and  .paiticulariij  in 
Reille's  corps,  which  consisted  of  young  soldiera.  The 
besi^ed,  on  the  contrary^  were  jin  healths  Far  from 
bdne  blockaded,  the  inhabitants  cpiMmued  to  draw 
their  subsistence  from  the  country,,  and  on  the  £5th 
of' July t  the  day  aft^r,  the  junction  lof  Rbillfe  and  Du- 
hea^ae,,  th^re  entered  i^to  the  city,  from  the  sea^ 
coast,  a  light  in&ntry  battalion,  thirteen  hundred 
strong,  of  the  3econ4  Barcelona  volunteers,  with,  two 
field-pieces  completely  fitted  for  3ervil^*  Su(!h  was 
the  abundance  of  provisions  19  the  place,  and  so 
open  was  the  communication  with  the  country,  that 
the  disciplined  Miquelets  of  .Francisco  Milans,  who 
were  collected  at  Casa  de  la  Selva,  in  general  receiv- 
ed their  rations  from  the  fortress.  The  intelligence 
which  was  received  from  otli^r.pairte^tend^  also  to 
animate  the  courage  of  the  besieged*  Lecchi^  aik 
Italian  general,  whom  Duhesme  had  left  .with  fimr 
thousand  men  at  Barcelom^,  to  keep  down  that  cat 
pital,  while  the  operations  were  carrying  on  i^ainst 
Girona,  had  despatehed,  by .  sea,  reports  to  his  ge«i 
neral-in-chief,  which  had  been  interested.  Thcae 
reports  were  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
alarm,  amounting  to  terror,  which,  however,  waa 
justified  by  the  efficacious  succours  that  were  pre4 
paring  for  the  Catalan  cause.  The  inhabitaiits  of 
Girona,  who^  when  almost  abandoned  to  themsdves.^ 
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had  repulsed  the  energetic  attack  of  Duhesme,  on 
the  SOth  of  JUne^  now  that  they  were  powerfoUy 
reinforced,  and  rich  in  hope,  felt  an  increased  degree 

of  confidence  and  of  boldness. 

•I 

Such  was  the  respective  situation  of  the  besi^rs 
and  besieged,  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  two 
French  generals  received,  from  Bayonne,  along 
with  the  news  of  the  check  sustained  by  the  French 
arms  in  Andalusia,  an  order  to  desist  from  offeosi^e 
operations.  Duhestioe  was  directed  to  return  to 
Barcelona,  which  might  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
lengthened  absence  of  a  large  body  of  troops;  and 
Reille,  to  remain  before  Girona,  if  he  could,  and,  in 
the  contrary  case,  to  fall  back  on  Figuieras.  The 
two  generals  were  to  confine  their  efforts,  each  in  his 
respective  sphere  of  activity,  to  pacifying,  disarm- 
ing, and  holding  possession  of  the  country  in  their 
vicinity. 

Though  the  order  was  positive,  Duhesme  was  re- 
luctant to  lose  the  fruit  of  twenty  days*  labours. 
On  the  12th,  being  ready  to  open  his  fire,  he  sum- 
moned the  place ;  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
habitants had  more  influence  on  the  resistance  than 
the 'garrison  itself  had^  he  represented  to  them  in 
strong  language  to  what  sufferings  they  would  be 
exposed  from  a  siege.  The  Junta  replied,  that  it 
was  ready  to  suffer  every  thing,  sooner  than  cease 
to  be  faithful  to  the  national  cause.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  night  the  firing  was  commenced 
from  the  bombarding  batteries,  and  from_  those  di- 
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rected  against  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Pedro  bas- 
tions*   On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Mont  Joui  was 
battered.    After  a  hot  fire  had  been  kept  up  for 
some  hours,  the  artillery  of  that  fort  was  dismount- 
ed, and  in  the  wall  were  perceived  the  first  signs  of 
a  breach,  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Utonia  were  actively  engaged  in  repairing 
with  bags  of  earth.    As  there  were  no  trenches,  by 
which  to  arrive  at  the  breach,  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  attempt  an   assault. 
The  moral  effect  which  had  been  expected  from  the 
bombarding  batteries,  was  not  produced ;  they  did 
little  mischief  in  the  dty.    It  was,  therefore,  become 
a  combat  of  artillery,  in  which  the  French,  poor  in 
ammunition  and  in  the  number  of  cannon,  must  ne- 
cessarily fail.     There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but 
to  submit  to  raise  the  siege*     It  was  decided  that  all 
the  remaining  ammunition  should  be  expended.     In 
the  mean  time  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent  off 
towards  France,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.    ReiUe 
and  Duhesme  reciprocally  restored  the  corps  and 
detachments  which  were  under  their  respective  com- 
mands, made  some  exchanges,  and  sent  out  parties 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country  in  their  rear. 
There  being  no  horses  to  remove  the  besieging  train, 
they,  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  ar- 
tillery, the  heavy  cannon,  and  the  mortars*     Accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  time  required  to  use  up 
all  the  ammunition,  the  raising  of  the  si^e  was  to 
take  place  on  the  night  of  the  16th. 
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AU  these  disposiekms  were  toiade  in  the  spfirit  of 
the  orders  received  from  Bay ovne.  But;  even  had 
this  not  been  the  case*  they  were  become  indlspen- 
saUe^  in  consequence  of  an  accession  of  enemies,  of 
whom  thejr  had  no  knowledge  till  after  these  ar- 
rangements had  been  settled. 

Since  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1804,  bett^eeti 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  latter  power  had  k^it 
up,  in  the  Balearic  isles,  situated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, thirtj-five  leagoes  from  the  Catalonian*  coast, 
a  permanent  garrison  of  ten  thousatid  six  hundred 
regular  troops.  An  English  squddr6n,  wfaidi  was 
in  the  Mediterranelin,  carried  to  the  natives  and  sol- 
diers the  news  of  the  inviisiofi  6t  <lie  French,  tttid 
the  resistance  of  the  Spatlliirds.  On  the  Ist  of 
June,  the  island  of  Minorca  solexmdj  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  Vn.  as  its  Intimate  sovereign*  Thougli 
the  same  spirit  animated  the  island  of  Majorca,  it 
manifested  itself  in  a  kscr  s^al  mangier.  Don  Juan 
Miguel  de  Vives,  Captain-generd  df  Chd  dSalearic  ' 
isles,  resided  at  Pahna.  '  He  Hvas  an  ^  man  of 
sixty,  who  wished  to  have  the  teioablanc^  of  law  on 
his  side.  Like  all  the  other  personages  of  his  rank 
and  age,  he  at  first  opposed  the  popular  movement ; 
but,  yielding  to  the  national  wish,  he  concluded  a 
separate  armistice  with  the  Admiral  who  command- 
ed the  British  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

An  incessant  corresporidence  was  now  carried  on 
between  Catalonia  and  the  islands.  The  Supreme 
Junta  of  Lerida  intreated  Vives  to  come  to  their 
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asastance,  with  the  troops  which  he  comraaiided. 
The  Capt^in^^eneral  did  not  think  it  right  to  con^ 
pl7  with  the  wishes  of  a  jMrovinckn  Junta,  till  he 
knew  what  would  be  ordered  by  the  ceotral  Imtho** 
rity,  wlucb  could  not  £dl  to  be  speedily  organized, 
for  the  goTemment  of  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Ca^ 
talans  succeeded  better  with  the  Marquis, del  Palak: 
dos  Mareqhalidercamp  and  Governor  of  the  idand  of 
Minprcti.  .The  htter  wds  an  .Axragonese ;  the  troops 
were  attached  to  lam* .,  In  compliance  with  the  una*- 
nijomus  and  ardent  desire  that  was  expressed,  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  Catalonia  with  his  garrison, 
coQsistiQg  of  fottr  thpuaapd  fijx  hundred  and  thirty 


The  embarkatioo  bq(m,  on  the  13th  of*  July,  at 

Port  Mahon.  Three  compaxues  of  Arragonese  volun** 

teers  and  fifty  cannoneers  were'  the  first  that  sailed ; 

thqr  landed  neaf  Tortosa,  whence  they  were  aent  to 

Sairagossa.    The  seco^  battalion  of  Barcdona  vo- 

tunteerswas  despatched  to  6an  Felice  de  Guixdb, 

from  whence,  as  we  haye  already  mentioned,  they 

reached  the  fOrtiess  of  Girona,  which  waa  then  in* 

vested. by  the  French.   The  remainder  of  the  tifoops, 

copflbtiag  of  the  raiments  of  Soria,  Grenada,  and 

Sourbon,  a  detachment  of  sappers,  and  anUher  of 

artillery*meD,  with   thirty-seyea  fiekJUpieces,  were 

• 

lasded  on  the  S8d  in  the  harbour  of  Tairagona, 

The  arrival  of  this  corps  oi  Spanish  troops  de- 
cided the  condact  c£  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
irresolute.    Detach^ients  of  regtdate,  and  insulated 
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officers,  who,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  were  afraid  of  participating  in  the  ris- 
ing of  the  peasantiy,  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  join 
the  national  army.  All  that  still  remained  of  Spanish 
officers  and  privates,  and  particularly  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  at  Barcelona,  made  their  escape  from  that 
city.  Even  the  Magistrates  blushed  to  exercise 
their  functions  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign  mi- 
litary force,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  it  off.  Pa- 
lacio  was  declared  Captain-general  of  the  principa- 
lity of  Catalonia,  and,  as  such,  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Junta.  This  Junta  removed  itself  from  Le- 
rida,  which  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  operation,  to 
Tarragona ;  bound  itself  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and,  after  having 
completed  its  organization,  declared  itself  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
during  the  captivity  of  King  Ferdinand  the  seventh. 
A  few  days  after  he  landed,  the  Captain-^neral 
pushed  forward  to  the  Llobregat  an  advance  guard 
of  sixteen  hundred  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  Count  de  Caldagnes, 
Colonel  of  the  raiment  of  Bourbon,  one  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  had  foi^otten  their  country,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of  fo- 
reigners. Caldagues  marched  his  troops  in  two  co- 
lumns ; ,  that  on  the  left«  met  at  Martorell^  on  the 
30th,  the  corps  of  Colonel  Bajet.  That  oF  the  right 
took  '))ost,  on  the  same  day,  at  San  Boy,  and  was 
scarcely  established  there  before  it  had  a  skirmish 
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with  a  »c<H.o<litri.«  vrij  of  io&ntrr  «>d  cT<d,r 
ftom  BTcelon,. 

Having  a  disposable  force  of  only  four  thousand 
men,  all  Italians  and  Neapolitans,  and  more  inclined 
than  the  French  to  desert.  General  Lecchi  concen- 
trated l^s  garrison  in  Mont  Joui,  in  the  citadel,  and 
in  the  Atarazan^s,  a  spot  on  the  shore  where  stand 
the  barracks  and  the  arsenals.  Even  the  Atarazanas 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficiently  insulated  or 
safe;  and  he,  therefore,  removed  into  the  two  castles, 
forty  thousand  muskets  from  the  arsenals,  the  pow- 
der from  the  magazines,  and  the  cannon  from  the 
ramparts.  So  many  precautions  were  less  prompted 
by  a  dread  of  the  regular  forces  which  had  arrived 
to  the  succour  of  Catalonia,  than  by  the  weU-ground- 
ed  terror  inspired  by  the  impending  revolt  of  a  po- 
pulation of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, aU  of  whom  were  hostile. 

Lecchi,  however,  could  not  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  Somatfenes  instantly  made 
their  appearance  even  on  the  ridges  which  overlook 
the  streets,  and  the  sight  of  those  brave  peasants 
might  kindle  an  insurrection.  Every  day  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  fire  of  musketry,  in  order  to 
drive  back  those  incensed  and  persevering  Soma- 
t^es,  who  took  flight  rapidly,  but  returned  with 
still  greater  rapidity.  When  the  Italians  moved 
along  the  coast  road,  grape-shot  was  showered  upon 
them  from  two  English  frigates,  which  blockaded 
the  harbour.    Since  the  day  that  Duhesme  left  Ma- 
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tarOt  nothing  had  been  heard. of  him.  The  garrisoti 
of  Barcelona  held  but  a  single  point  between  Barce- 
lona and  Girona ;  this  was  the  castle  of  Mongat. 

Mongat,  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  at  four 
leagues  distance  from  the  first  of  those  cities,  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  a  castle.    It  is  a  house  on  a 
knoll,  with  a  coast  battery.     A  hundred  and  fifty 
Neapolitans  were  stationed  in  it,  of  whom  more  than 
half  had  deserted.     Barcelo,  the  same  officer  that 
defended  this  position  when  the  French  executed 
their  first  sally  from  Barcelona,  formed  the  plan  of 
making  use  of  these  deserters  to  recover  Mongat 
On  the  Slst  of  July,  the  castle  was  surrounded  by 
the  Somat^nes  of  the  village  of  Tiana,  Alella,  Taya, 
Masnon,  Vilasar,  and  Prenia,  and  by  the  Miquelets 
of  the  companies  of  Solench,  Belloch,  Barber,  and 
Caldero.     Lord  Cochrane,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish blockading  vessels,  approached  with  his  frigate 
rimperieuse,  of  forty-two  guns,  and  landed  a  part 
of  his  crew,  who  joined  the  Catalans.     The  Neapo- 
litan deserters  ran   to  the  foot  of  the  castle,   and 
loudly  called  to  their  comrades,  assuring  them  ikst 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  them.     Though  he  was 
pressed  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  shut  up  in 
the  barrack,  and  had  ill-disposed  soldiers,  the  officer 
in  command  still  had  sufficient  control  over  his  gar- 
rison to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry;  and  he  surrendered  to  the  detachment 
from  the  frigate,  in  pursuance  of  a  capitulation  signed 
by  Lord  Cochrane. 
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The  country  being  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy,  the 
Marquis  del  Palacio,  the  Spanish  general,  who  was 
posted  on  the  Llobregat,  could,  with  equal  chances  of 
success,  employ  his  forces  either  against  Barcelona  or 
against  the  French  corps,  which  was  besi^ng  Gi- 
rona.     The  first  operation  would  not  have  produced 
any  present  result,  for  it  was  necessary  to  take  Mont 
Joui  and  the  citadel,  and  the  Spaniards  were  far 
from  being  able  to  undertake  regular  sieges.    The 
second  operation,  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
▼eteran  troops,  might  risk  the  safety  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  badly  organized  army,  and  thus,  in  one 
day,  ruin  the  hopes  and  future  prospects  of  the  pro- 
vince.   In  this  alternative,  the  Spanish  general  re- 
solved to  content  himself  with  harassing  the  French 
before  Girona,  retarding  their  progress,  and  prepar- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstan- 
ces that  might  arise.     The  performance  of  this  task 
was  entrusted  to  the  detachment  on  the  Llobregat.  * 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  del  Palacio  remained 
at  Tarragona,  organizing  his  army,  and  too  far  from 
the  theatre  of  operations  to  take  any  immediate 
part  in  them. 

Caldagues  set  out  from  Martorell,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  with  three  companies  of  Soria,  one  of  Bour- 
bon^  two  thousand  Miquelets  of  the  new  levy,  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Juan  Bajet,  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  He  halted  several  days  at  Hostalrich, 
^rhere  he  collected  a  considerable  number  of  Mi- 
quelets and  Somat^nes,  and  augmented  his  artillery 
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with  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  he  arriTed, .  on  the 
14th,  at  Castellar  de  la  Selva,  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp  before  Girona.  There  he  effected  his 
junction  with  the  corps  of  Miians  and  Claros,  by 
which  his  force  was  raised  to  eight  thousand  troops, 
of  various  kinds.  In  a  conference  with  the  superior 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  attack  on  the  French  should  take  place  on 
the  following  daj ;  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
ference, the  officers  returned  to  the  fortress,  to  ex- 
ecute, at  the  head  of  their  troops,  the  movements 
which  had  been  arranged. 

The  16th  of  August,  which  was  the  day  chosen  for 
the  attack  by  the  Spaniards,  was  precisely  the  last 
which  the  French  meant  to  remain  before  Gtrona. 
The  whole  of  Duhesme's  troops  had  crossed  over  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ona.     On  the  front  of  attack  of 
Mont  Joui,  between  the  Ona  and  the  Ter^  there 
remained  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  fifth  l^ipn,  the 
Valaisan  battalion,  and  two  battalions  of  the  118th, 
posted  in  echelon  on  the  village  of  Camp  Duras,  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  attack.     About  nine  in  the 
morning;  almost  the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  Girona, 
led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  Narciso  de  la  Valeto, 
of  the'  second  Barcelona  regiment,  and  liy  Major 
Don  Enrique  O'Donnel,  of  the  regiment  of  Utonia, 
sallied  from  the  fortress,  and,  seconded  by  the  detach- 
ment from  Mont  Joui,  overthrew  the  fifth  battalion  of 
the  fifth  legion  of  reserve,  and  set  fire  to  the  bat- 
teries of  Saint  Daniel  and  Saint  Louis.   Reille  hurried 
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from  Pont  Mayor,  at  the  head  of  the  hattaiion  of 
the  thirty-second,  and  of  three  companies  of  the 
sixteenth,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  retook  the  bat- 
teries of  Saint  Louis.     But,  at  that  moment,  Don 
Juan  Claros,  arriving  by  the  road  of  Los  Angles, 
had  driven  back  the  advanced  post  of  the  Tuscan 
regiment  from  the  hermitage  of  Saint  Michael,  and 
attacked  their  encampment  at  Camp  Duras ;  while 
Milans,  followed  by  Caldagues,  came  up,  in  several 
columns,  by  the  road  of  Castellar  de  Selva.     Reille 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Pont  Mayor.    This  action 
cost  him  seventy-five  men  killed  or  prisoners,  and  a 
hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded.     Oardet,  an  engi- 
neer, commandant  of  battalion,  was  among  the  slain. 
The  Spaniards  lost  thirty-five  men  killed  or  prison- 
ers, and  one  hundred  and  eight  wounded.     During 
the  rest  of  the  day,  they  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
Pont  Mayor,  or  to  send  parties  into  the  rear  of  the 
French.     At  a  league  behind  his  post,  Reille  or- 
dered a  bridge  to  be  repaired,  which  the  peasants 
had   broken  in  the  morning,   and*  which  Was  not 
occupied.     Duhesme  continued  with  his  corps  in 
the  plain  of  Saint  Eugenia,  avoiding  a  general  ac- 
tion, from  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  benefit 
could  arise. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  I6th,  Reille  and 
Dohesme  retreated,  the  one  on  Figuieras,  the  other 
on  Barcelona.  Two  French  squadrons  wei'e  suffi- 
cient to  keep  at  bay  the  troops  of  Don  Claros  and  of 
Bajet,  by  whom  Reille  was  pursued.    The  Count 
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de  Caldagues  took  no  steps  to  profit  by  Hie  ad- 
vantage which  the  garrison  of  Girona  had  gained 
He  remained  quiet  in  the  place  with  his  corps. 
In  8pite>  however,  of  his  GeneraUin-chief,  the  active 
Milans  followed  the  French  on  the  Barcelona  road. 
There  every  thing  had  been  prepared  to  inflict  as  much 
injury  on  them  as  possible.  The  road  was  cut  up 
and  obstructed,  and  the  English  frigates  and  Catalan 
feluccas  approached  the  shore,  to  fire  on  the  passers 
by.  Foreseeing  the  obstacles  he  should  have  to 
encounter,  Duhesme  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  the 
sacrifice  he  had  already  made  of  his  besieging  ar- 
tUlery,  the  farther  sacrifice  of  four  field  pieces 
and  of  some  heavy  cannon  which  he  had  till  now 
retained.  He  burnt  the  carriages  and  buried  the 
guns  near  Calalla.  Then,  taking  the  mountain  road, 
to  avoid  the  cannon  of  the  vessels,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Barcelona,  without  having  been  more 
annoyed  than  a  corps  of  troops  always  is,  when  it 
traverses  a  country  inhabited  by  a  hostile  population. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  favlt  com- 
nutted  by  the  French,  of  not  garrisoning  the  whole 
of  the  Catalonian  fortresses,  while  it  was  in  thar 
power  to  do  so,  they,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
August,  1808,  held  nothing  in  the  whole  principa- 
lity, except  the  fort  of  San  Fernando  de  Figuieras,  an 
indispensable  point  on  the  base  of  operations,  and 
the  great  city  of  Barcelona,  which,  from  its  posi* 
tion  and  its  remoteness  from  France,  is  destined 
to  be  perpetually  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.     In 
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this  new  war,  however,  in  which  men  were  more 
than  territory,  and  moral  force  was  greater  than 
physical,  the  events  in  Catalonia  were  necessarily  of 
secondary  importance.  They  were  so  considered  by 
Napoleon ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  did  not  always  see 
them  in  that  light,  we  must  attribute  the  circum- 
stance to  their  ancient  prejudices,  which  induce  them 
to  look  upon  Catalonia  as  the  citadel  of  Spain.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  in  Portugal, 
a  higher  game  was  playing ;  not  that  the  fate  of  that 
small  kingdom  was  in  itself,  or  in  its  connection 
with  the  whole  Peninsula,  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  fate  of  the  large  principality  of  Catalonia, 
but  because  on  that  distant  shore  was  soon  to  be 
denized  the  arsenal  of  the  British  power.  In  the 
eighth  book,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Portugal  during  the  summer  of 
1808,  and  which  of  course  were  simultaneous  with 
those  that  happened  at  nearly  the  same  epoch,  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
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INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL. 


When,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  twenty-five 
thousand  Frenchmen  invaded  Portugal,  Spain  was 
the  friend  of  France,  and  every  day  seemed  to  draw 
closer  the  ties  by  which  the  two  powers  were  con- 
nected. It  seemed  as  if,  by  flying  to  Brazil,  the 
Sraganzas  had  legitimatized  the  foreign  occupation* 
The  General-in-chief  was  quite  delighted  in  contem- 
j^ting  the  docility  of  the  Portuguese;  he  even  be- 
lieved in  the  personal  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon.  His  confidential  reports,  as  well  as  his 
public  acts,  bore  the  stamp  of  this  prepossession. 
'•  This  people,"  he  continually  said,  "  is  easily  ma- 
naged. I  am  better  obeyed  here,  and  more  expe- 
ditiously, than  ever  the  Prince  Regent  was." 

At  Paris,  the  question  presented  itself  under  a 
less  pleasing  aspect.  The  Emperor  had  not  fore- 
seen the  rising  of  Spain,  because,  in  reality,  it  was 
his  iwish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  expected  the  hatred  of  the  Portuguese,  because, 
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in  his  eyes,  this  diminutive  kingdom  was  merely  an 
English  colony,  which  was  to  be  squeezed  and  ran- 
somed.    The  pompous  proclamations,  issued  by  the 
General  of  his  army,  were  sometimes  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  harsh  policy.   "  Of  what  use  is  it,"  wrote 
the   Minister   Clarke,  in    his  sovereign's   name,  to 
Greneral  Junot, — "  of  what  use  is  it  to  make  pro- 
mises which  you  will  not  be  able  to  perform  ?    No 
doubt,  nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
do  not  forget  that  the  safety  of  the  army  is  a  pa- 
ramount object.     Disarm  the  Portuguese ;  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  soldiers  that  have  been  sent 
home,  that  no  daring  leaders  may  appear,  to  make 
them  the  centres  of  insurrection  in   the   interior. 
Watch,  too,  the  Spanish  troops.      Guard  the  im- 
portant fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas.     Ldsbon 
is  too  large,  too  populous  a  city,  and  the  population 
is  necessarily  hostile.     Withdraw  your  troops  from 
it.     Hut  them  on  the  sea-coast.     Keep  them  exer- 
cised, disciplined,    collected   in   masses,   instructed, 
that  they  may  be  always  ready  to  fight  with  the 
English  army,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Portugal." 

The  season  for  effecting  a  disembarkation  was  yet 
at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  imminent  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  had  arisen,  with  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  Spain.  It  was  necessary  to  attend 
first  to  the  business  which  was  most  pressing.  Na- 
poleon, therefore,  ordered  that  four  thousand  men, 
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of  the  anny  of  Portugal^  should  proceed  to  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  to  support  the  operations  of  Marshal  Bes- 
si^res,  and  that  four  thousand  more  should  be  sent 
to  General  Dupont,  to  co-operate  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  Andalusia. 

The  first  detachment  set  out  from  Almeida,  early 
in  the  month  of  June,,  under  the  orders  of  the  6e- 
neral-of-division  Loison*  At  a  league  and  a  half 
from  that  city,  and  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  appears,  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  granitic 
hill,  the  fort  of  Conception,  placed  there  like  an  ad- 
vanced horse-sentinel  *  to  see  what  is  going  forward 
upon  the  Portuguese  frontier.  The  French  General 
oflfered  to  the  Governor  to  send  into  the  fort  some 
companies  of  infantry,  to  assist  him  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  France  and  Spain  ^  This  singular 
proposal  excited  suspicion.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  the  Governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison, 
escaped  by  a  postern  gate. 

Nothing  on  this  frontier  indicated  that  Marshal 
Bessi^res  might  be  expected  to  approach  it.  The 
province  of  Salamanca,  like  the  other  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, was  arming  to  deliver  Ferdinand  VII.  The 
fortress  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  full  of  troops,  and 
its  ramparts  were  covered  with  artillery.  General 
Loison  had  received  instructions  not  to  advance  on 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  unless  he  could  enter  the  place 
ivithout  fighting.     He,  therefore,  halted  his  troops. 

The  second  detachment  had  already  entered  Es- 
tremadura,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
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AvriL    I^e  eightj-sixth  r^ment  of  infantrj,  the 
fourth  provisional  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  train 
of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  were  to  join  the  legion  of 
the  South,  at  Mertbla ;  this  conjunct  force  was  to 
descend  the  Guadiana  in  boats  as  far  as  Alcoutim, 
where  it  was  to  receive  farther  orders  firom  General 
Dupont,  the  commander  of  the  Andalusian  expedi* 
tion.     Girod  de  Novilars,  the  commandant  of  a  bat- 
talion of  engineers,  was  sent  to  make  preparations 
for  embarking  the  troops.     Musket  shot  were  fired 
at  him   from  San  Lucar  del  Guadiana,  a  Spanish 
town,  opposite  the  Portuguese  town  of  Alcoutim. 
The  Andalusian  insurrection   had  already  spread 
from  one  place  to  another,  to  the  borders  of  Portu- 
gal.   Estremadura  was  also  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  the  revolution  was  effected  at 
Badajoz,  more  actively,  more  furiously,  than  in  the 
other  cities,  because  the  French  were  in  the  vicinity. 
The  populace  tore  in  pieces  Count  Torre  del  Fresno, 
whose  only  crime  was  his  being  a  relation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace.     Other  Spaniards  narrowly  es- 
caped the  same  fate.     Despr^s  and  Paulin,  captains 
of  Engineers,  Captain  Galbois,  aid-de-camp  to  Ge- 
neral Lagrange,  and  the  auditor  of  the  Council  of 
State,  M.  Lacu^e,  who  were  passing  through,  on  a 
mission  to  Lisbon,  were  shut  up  in  prison,  lucky  in 
being  thus  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
who  wished  to  murder  them. 

Badajoz  is  the  principal  fortress  of  the  South  of 
Spain.     It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gua- 
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t,  oveat  which  river  there  is  a  noble  stone  bridge ; 
on  the  right  bank  stands  the  fort  of  San  Cristoval. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  a  Commissioner  from  the  Junta 
of  Seville  arrived  there,  to  organize  the  insurrection 
of  Estremadura,  and  harmonize  it  with  the  general 
rising  of  Spain.     The  place  was  rendered  in  some 
measure  defensible.     Some  troops  were  collected, 
and  b^an  to  establish  a  camp,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Don  Jos6  Galleza,  near  the  fort  of  San 
Cristovali    An  appeal  was  published  to  all  those  who 
served  bj  compulsion  in  the  ranks  of  the  French. 
The    Portuguese    soldiers    on   service,   whom   the 
new  government    paid   badly,    and  the   disbanded 
ones,  who  were  not  paid  at  all,  hurried  in  crowds 
to  Badajoz,  from  all  quarters  of  Alejntejo.     The 
Spaniards,  of  course,  did  the  same,  and  with  still 
greater  eagerness ;   a  squadron  of  Maria  Louisa's 
hussars  was  the  first  to  go  over.     A  hundred  and 
thirty  men  of  the  Valencian  regiment  of  Volunteers 
escaped  from  Setubal  with  their  colours.     General 
Graindorge  pursued  them  at  the  head  of  some  French 
dragoons,  but  could  not  hinder  them  from  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

These  partial  desertions  were  only  the  prelude  to 
a  complete  defection.  The  ten  thousand  Spaniards, 
w^ho  had  entered  the  North  of  the  kingdom,  still 
occupied  Oporto,  under  the  command  of  a  French- 
man.  General  Quesnel,  who  displayed  extreme  mode- 
ration in  the  exercise  of  his  command.  His  prudent 
and  reserved  character  would  have  inclined  him  to 
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act  SO,  even  had  not  his  insulated  position  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary.     Like  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Oporto  had  waited  with  ex- 
treme anxiety,  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Emperor's  policy.     Like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  their 
indignation  had  been  kindled,  first,  by  the  events  at 
Bayonne,  and,  subsequently,  by  those  of  the  2nd  of 
May.     For  a  while,  Quesnel  hoped  to  restrain  the 
Spanish  soldiers  by  kind  treatment,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  submission  of  the  Portuguese  inhabit- 
ants.    He^  however,  armed  and  furnished  with  pro- 
visions the  fort  of  San-Joao  de  Foz,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Douro,  hoping  to  find  an  asylum  there,  with 
his  weak  French  escort,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Spaniards  should  break  out  into  revolt. 

That  moment  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Junta 
of  Galicia  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  formed;  it 
immediately  began  to  play  the  part  which  bebnged 
to  it  in  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  from  its  possession  of 
the  ports  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna,  its  facility  of  com- 
municating with  England,  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  a  brave  and  extremely  dense  populatioo. 
The  ten  thousand  Spaniards  stationed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese province  of  the  Minho,  were  considered  as 
the  army  of  Galicia.  The  Junta  ordered  thenii  in 
the  name  of  the  captive  King  and  the  shamefiilly  be- 
trayed nation,  to  return  into  the  province,  and  to 
bring  with  them,  as  prisoners,  all  the  FVench  whom 
they  could  find  at  Oporto,  or  on  their  way  home- 
ward.    Don  Domingo  Bellesta,  Marechal-de-camp  of 
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the  engineer  corps,  the  officer  highest  in  rank  since 
the  death  of  General  Taranco,  caused  General  Ques- 
nel  to  be  arrested  by  his  own'guard.    The  French 
officers,  clerks,  dragoons,  and  cannoneers,  were  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner.     Had  he  been  a  man  of 
any  energy,  Bellesta  might  easily  have  raised  the 
population  of  Oporto  against  the  French ;  but  he  had 
too  little  resolution,  and  too  mean  an  appearance, 
to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.     He  contented 
himself  with  hastily  convoking  the  magistrates,  and 
asking  them  whether  they  would  be  for  Portugal, 
for  Spain,  or  for  France.    "  For  Portugal !"  they 
unanimously  exclaimed ;   and   immediately  Major 
Raymundo  Jose  Pinheiro,  temporary  Grovemor  of 
the  Castle  of  San-Joao  de  Foz,  hoisted  the  Portu- 
guese flag  on  his  fort,  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  English  brig,  the  Eclipse,  which  was  cruiz- 
ing off  this  coast ;  but  the  Spaniards  departed  to 
Gralida,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners. 

The  magistrates,  and  especially  the  military  com- 
mandant, Luiz  da  Oliveyra  da  Costa,  terrified  by  the 
future  responsibility  which  they  had  incurred,  has- 
tened to  renew  their  submission  to  the  French  Ge- 
neral-in-chief  at  Lisbon.      The  national  flag  was 
hauled  down  at  San-Joao  de  Foz.     Pinheiro  took 
flight.     The  population  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
movement.     It  saved  several  Frenchmen  firom  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  news  reached  Lisbon,  of 
the  defection  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  carry- 
vor..  II.  2  F 
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ing  off  of  Ganeral  Quesnel.    CoDfideQt  and  care- 
kss  in  the  ordinaiy  drciimstances' tif  lifi^  Junotwas 
inoapable  of  hesitationDriieiiever  thefe  fras  inuninent 
aod  palpable  dai^^er.    At  this  moment  he  had  about 
faim,  in  Idsbcm  and  its  vidnitfv  Caraffa's  divisioBi 
composed  of  ^  battalions  of  infantry,  a  regimeDt  of 
caralry,  and  some  troops  of  artiUeiy,  all  of  them  ex- 
cited to  the  sam«  pitchfas  the  odiers^  by  the  intellip 
gence  which  they  received  from  Spttn,  and  likewke 
stimulated  to  desert^  by  the  amnerous  emissaries 
£rom  Seville    and    Badajoz.     Within  twenty-fomr 
hours,  the  six  battalions,  the  artillery,  and  the  ca- 
valry, were  enveloped  and  disarmed  by  tb&  Frendi, 
some  in  their  barracks,  others  in  combined  marches, 
on  which  they  were  dispatched  in  order  to  separate 
them.     Of  the  whole  division  there  escaped  only  a 
few  hundred  men  of  the  rc^imait  of  Murda,  and 
some  of  Maria  Louisa's  hussars.      The  others  were 
confined  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  Tagus,  surrounded 
by  the  Frendi  ships  of  war.     The  officers  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  Lisbon  on  their  parole. 

This  bold  stroke  filled  the  population  of  Lisbon  with 
astonishment.*  It  regarded  the  measure  as  only  a 
just  retribution  for  the  treachery  of  wMck  theSpaniih 
troops  had  been  guilty  at  Oporto.  TfaereVwas  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  turning  it  to  account  throughout 
Portugal.  The  6eneral4n-chief  thanked  the  magis- 
trates and  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  for  the  interest 

*  See  Notes  and  Ilhistrations^  No.  XXX.  at  the  end  of  this 
voluine. 
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which  they  had  taken  in  the  fitte  of  General  Quesnel 
and  his  csmpenioiis  ifa  misfortune.     To  Brigadier 
CHiveyiB^  who  had  puHOed  down  the  Portuguese  stan* 
daid  at  San^Joao  de  ¥oz,  he  promiaed  that  he  would 
personal^  recommend  him  to  the  Emptor.     The 
opinion  of  the  Archbiflhop  of  Braga  having  a  power- 
fill  influence  in  the  North  of  Portugal,  particular 
means  of  persuaisdon  were  employed  for  bringing  him 
bade  to  his  a&egiance  to  Napoleon.     In  the  Souths 
another  influence  'Was  resorted  to,  that  of  the  Count 
of  Castro  Marim,  Monteu*o  Mor,  who  was  living  on 
his  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve.     A  commia« 
sdoii  of  three  judges  of  Lisbon  was  formed,  to  surest 
to  the  GeneraUn-chief  the  means  of  affording  assist* 
ance  to  individuals  of  all  classes,  who  had  suffered  in 
their  fortune  by  the  change  of  government.     The 
Portuguese  officers,  both  in  service  and  on  half  pay, 
received  in  spede  a  third  of  thdr  allowance,  instead 
of  a  fifth  ^diich  they  had  till  then  recdved^  the  rest 
being  paid  in  paper-money,  which  was  at  a  consid^- 
able  discount.  While  their  situation  was  thus  improv- 
ed, an  appearance  df  confidence  was  placed  m  them. 
They,  it  was  said,  ought  to  have  the  guarding  of 
their  own  fortresses.    In  consequence,  Major-^enecal 
Antonio  Jos^  Miranda  Henriquez  was  ordered  to 
raise,  according  to  the  andent  forms  of  the  country, 
five  companies  of  militia  in  the  Alemtejo,  to  garrison 
JSlvas.    The  most  positive  assurances  were  given  both 
in  pnUic  and  private,and  in  all  shapes,  that  the  present 
disturbances  in  Spain  aiose  from  the  Emperor's  refusal 
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tocxm^entliiat  Portugal  should  be  difiimmberaL  The 
Spaniards  wished  to  take  the  Minho  for  tfaeQaeen  of 
Btruria,  Algarves  fiu*  Godoy*  and  Afamtc^o  finr  them- 
sehres.  Napoleon^  on  the  contraiy,  was  desiroiis  that 
Portugal  should  pres^re  its  pioTinces,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  its  splendour,  under  a  monarch.    The 

time  was  coine  to  exert  all  their  efforts  in  commoa 

_  « 

against  the  common  enemy.  General  Loison  was  on 
the  point  of  marching  to  Oporto,  with  his  column  of 
troops,  to  support  a  faithfid  peculation,  and  protect 
it  against  the  atitacks  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
made  on  it  from  the  side  of  Galida. 

Loison  did,  in  fact,  commence  his  march  fiom 
Almeida,  on  the  17th  of  June,  with  two  battaKoos 
and  fifty  horse.  Another  battalion,  with  a  battery 
oi  artillery,  set  off  from  Torres  Vedras,  to  join  him. 
by  the  high  road.  The  whole  number  was  eighteen 
hundred,  and  it  was  with  this  force  that  Loison  was 
to  occupy  the  great  city  of  Oporto,  guard  Valeo^a 
do  Minho,  Vianna,  and  the  forts  on  tlie  coast,  aad 
watch  the  land  and  sea  frontier.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  he  passed  the  Douro  in  boats,  at  Pezo  da  Be- 
goa,  and  his  two  battalions  slept  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  The  Douro  flows  between  two  veiy 
steep  mountains ;  their  sides,  up  to  the  summit,  are 
covered  with  the  vines  which  produce  that  exceUent 
wine  called  port  by  the  English,  because  it  is  from 
Porto  that  they  obtain  it. 

The  French  continued  their  march  on  Amanaite> 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st.     The  road  ascends  the 
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mountain  in  xa^zags,  to  render  the  declivity  paaaaUe. 

The  colnmn  had  just  advanced  to  Mezanfrio^  when 

tke  rear*guard  and  the  baggage,  which  had  not  yet  left 

the  bffliks  of  the  DouTOf  were  assailed  by  a  dischaige 

of  mnsketry  from  among  the  vines,  and  behind  the 

walls,  and  by  stones  hurled  from  the  Yn^h  points  of 

the  rocks.    Loison  halted,  letraoed  his  groiuid,  and 

sent  two  companies  of  light  troops  to  dislodge  these 

troublesome  irregulars.    Some  of  them  were  taken, 

who  had  been  old  soldiers.     They  stated,  that  P^ 

dro^  de  Texeira  and  all  the  villages  as  far  as  the 

Serra  de  Marao,  were  fidl  of  insui^ent  peasantry ; 

that  the  inhabitants  of  Amarante  were  preparing  to 

defend  the  Tamega;  tiiat  the  most  prudent  were 

gone  to  Chaves  in  search  of  soldiers  and  cannon ; 

and  that  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  £n« 

tre  Minho  e  Douro  were  rising  in  arms,  and  had 

sworn  to  combat  against  the  French  till  death. 

lioisdn  congratulated  himself  on  having  been  so 
precipitately  attacked.    What  would  have  become 
of  biai^  if  the  peluants  had  allowed  him  to  advance 
frt>m  the  Douro,  and  had  then  sunk  the  boats  col- 
lected at  the  wine-magasdue  of  Pezo  da  R^oa  ?     It 
would  have  been  madness,  with  two  battalions,  to 
encounter  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  population, 
in  a  difficult  country,  and  leaving  at  his  back  a  large 
river,  flowing  through  a  deep  valley,  which  has  no 
fcffds  eiccept  during  the  most  violent  heat  of  sum^ 
mer,  and,  in  the  whole  of  its  course  through  Portu^ 
gal  has  not  a  single  fixed  point !    Loison  passed  the 
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night  at  Pezo  da  Regoa,  and  next  di^  he  recrossed 
theDouro. 

It  was  now  plain  enough,  that  neither  to  the 
affection  of  the  people  for  the  French,  nor  evaoite 
the  terror  ikai  their  government  inspired,  must  be 
Escribed  the  quietness  with  which  the  inhabitttDts 
of  Oporto  had  remained  passive  spectators  of  the 
▼iol^QCCi  committed  on  Qaesnel  by  the  Spantsids. 
The  news  of  that  general's  arrest  had  been  instaote- 
neously  spread  through  the  northern  {Hiovinces.  ft 
was  added,  that  Junot  and  his  sddiers  had  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner  at  Lisbon,  by  Canffit 
and  his  Spaniards.  The  feeling  of  national  inde- 
pendence was  immediately  awakened  in  every  bo* 
som.  It  manifested  itsdf  first  where  the  Freodi 
troops  had* never  shown  themselves,  and  where  no 
foreign  mfluence  exdted  the  Portuguese  .to  shake  off 
the  yoke. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  an  old  man,  who  was  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  iManuel  Geoigie  Gomez  de 
Sepulveda;  a  lieutaiant-geneial,  and  fonnerly  gover- 
nor of  Tras-os-Montes,  led  the  way  in  prodaimiiig 
the  restoration  of  the  Pnnce  Regent  of  Portogsl, 
and  summoned  to  arms .  the  inhabitants  of  his  pro- 
vince. Mirando  do  Douro,  RuyvaSns,  Villa^Bedl, 
Torre  de  Moncorvo,  CJhaves,  Villaponca,  and  a^  laui- 
dfed  other  towns  and  villages,  almost  at  tbe  same 
moment  re-echoed  the  cries  of  Vtna  o  nasso  priM- 
cife!  Viva  Portugal!  morra  Junot!  morra  Nofo- 
km !   Nearly  the  whole  of  <  the  neighbouring  pro- 
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¥]iMe  of  Eiifere  Aiinho  e  Dohro  participated  in  this 
eBlhunaam.  Oti  the  17th,  the  Poftuguese  quinas 
were  re|daced»  at  Guimaraens ;  thd  cradle  of  that 
King  of  FcMTtugal,  for  whooi,  according  to  the  pious 
tradition,  they  descended  of  jrore  from  heavcai  to  the 
field  of  Ourique^  Vianna,  the  seat  of  the  provinciai 
militiuy  authority,  officially  renounced,  on  the  IStli, 
the  Fvencfa  dominatiim.  For  several  days  past,  tibe 
Axcbbishop  of  Braga  had  offered,  in  his  metropo- 
litan church,  the  aocuat<»ned  prayers  for  the  royid 
House  of  Braganza. 

At  Oporto^  the  slight  d^rte  of  interest  irhich  h^ 

been  felt  for  General  Quesnel  and  his  ccHnpamons  iil 

loisfortune,  rapidly  died  away .    It  was  succeeded  by 

a  lew  days  of  quiet,  and  then  burst  torih  the  germ  of 

IMq[>u]ar  irritation.    Luiz  d'Oliveira  endeavoured  to 

repress  it.     He  was  not  attached  to  the  French,  sliU 

less  was  he  an  enemy  to  the  family  of  his  sovareigns* 

He,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  pro- 

t^estii^  his  submission  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  to  General  Bellesta, 

lequesting  that  he  would  send  a  Spemsh  force,  to 

second  the  patriotic  and  loyal  wiiihes  of  the  Portu- 

gaeae.    His  object  was  merely  to  gain  time. 

^me  frf^ments  of  the  militia  battaUons  of  Opcvto, 
Penafiel,  and  Mqra,  with  winch  he  endeavoured  to 
BoaintaiD  his  tottering  authority,  were  desirous  of 
ciiflfdayiog  their  ancient  standards,  in  the  procession 
of  Cknrpus  Christi,  which  took  Jdace  on  the  I6th  of 

d'  Oliveira  formally  pnrfiibited  them 
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from  doing  so.  Two  days  after,  on  the  18th,  some 
carte  were  loading  with  hread  at  the  milittay  ma- 
gaaine.  The  inhabitants  learned  this,  and  said  to 
each  other  that  this  bread  had  been  required  hy 
the  Juiz  de  Fora  of  Oliveira  d'Aasemeis,  for  a  co- 
lumn of  French  troops,  which  was  every  moment  ex- 
pected As  the  canoneers  of  the  raiment  of  Vianna, 
who  were  employed  in  the  arsenal,  had  not  received 
their  rations  for  several  days,  a  man  in  the  crowd 
ezdanned,  **  You  see  it  is  only  fiir  the  Botti^neee 
that  no  bread  can  be  found*"  The  multitude  imme- 
diately raised  the  cry  of — ^  Do  not  let  ns  suffer  this 
bread  to  be  sent  to  the  French."  The  carts  wck 
plundered  of  their  contents.  The  national  acdama- 
tions  were  heard,  and  were  repeated  by  thousanda 
of  voices.  The  peqple  thronged  from  all  quarters. 
They  hurried  to  the  square  of  San  Oviedo,  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  dty.  The  doors  of  the 
arsenal  were  broken  open,  and  muskets,  powder, 
and  cartridges,  were  distributed  to  all  who  asked  for 
them.  Joao  Manuel  de  Mariz,  a  captain  of  artiUery, 
got  out  four  pieces  of  cannon;  as  these  were  no 
horses  to  draw  them,  the  priests,  the  monks,  and 
the  women,  harnessed  themselves  to  them,  and  drew 
them  up  the  heights  of  YiUa  Nova,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Douro.  More  than  ten  thousand  men  were 
running  through  the  streets.  At  the  head  of  about 
twenty  armed  Spaniards,  covered  with  dust,  now  sud- 
denly appeared  among  the  throng.  Major  Pioheini, 
the  first  insui^nt  of  Sao-Joao  de  Foz,  who  had  kefi 
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himsdf  GOBcealed  since  the  departure  of  BeUesta. 
**  A  Spanish  army  is  omning !"  The  Antelope  brig 
approached^  and  seemed  to  intend  to  enter  the  river. 
**  Here  is  an  EngUdi  squadron  f  War-cries  were 
intermingled  mth  the  firii^  of  muskets.  The 
alarm-beii  was  rang  in  all  the  churches.  The  con- 
stituted authority  was  impotent  to  repress  a  popular 
and  turikiulent  insurrection,  which  was  become  so 
general.  Luiz  d'Oliveira  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, as  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  A  great  number  of 
other  citizens  met  with  similar  treatment,  because 
they  were  reputed  partisans  of  the  foreigner.  Those 
Frendmien  whom,  only  ten  days  before,  a  generous 
ho^itality  had  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
aiard8>  were  now  everywhere  sought  for,  that  they 
oiigiit  be  put  to  death. 

The  Portuguese  nation  is  active,  hasty,  and  cla« 
nsoraiis;  its  good  and  bad  qualities  are  more  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  a  dty  lake  Oporto,  where  a  popular, 
tion  of  forty  thousand  souls  is  fed  by  an  extensive 
conunerce,  and  where  the  fine  climate  allows  it  to 
assembte  in  lax^  bodies  in  the  streets.    As  the  mul- 
titade  gave  thenisdves  up  to  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
men  of  consequence,   who   at    first  kept   in    the 
back-ground,  now  felt  the  necessity  of  introducing 
tfiemsdves  into  this  anarchical  mass,  in  order  to 
guide  it.     In  that  degree  ci  civilization  which  the 
Portuguese  have  attained,  opinion  has  still  a  power 
which  acts  on  men,  when  the  power  (^  government 
has  ceased  to  exist.     On  the  19th,  in  the  morning. 
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the  throngs  of  people  wefe  impdled  to  the  episoc^ 
palace.  The  bishop  appeared  in  his  bdcoi^,  ganre 
his  blessing*  kissed  tiie  banners  of  the  coimtiy,  and 
said  to  those  who  bore  th^n*  ^'  Let  us  go  and  fetimi 
thanks  to  Ood."  The  flock  foUoved  its  pastw  to 
the  cathedral  church.  After  Te  Deum  had  beea 
sung,  a  Junta  was  proclaimed  to  govem  PiHtngal,  till 
the  Prince  Regent  should  signify  his  pleasure*  This 
Junta  was  composed  of  eight  members,  diosen  from 
among  the  dergy,  the  magistracy,  the  military,  and 
the  mass  of  the  citizens :  the  Bishc^  was  its  presi- 
dent. 

The  instinct  of  patriotism  had  already  supg^ed 
the  want  of  a  government.      The  inhabitants  of 
Torre  de  Moncorvo  destroyed  the  boats  on  die 
Douro,  through  the  whole  extent  of  thdr  comarc^ 
to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Almeida  frcMn  ceadnng 
their  town.    It  was  known  that  the  French  weve  in 
motion  from  that  quarter.   The  ocdenan9a8  and  some 
militia  of  VUla-Real  and  of  Guimaraens,  hurried  to 
meet  Loison,  without  ordars,  and  almost  withosrt 
arms,  the  majority  of  them  having  nothing  bat  pikes 
or  scythes  set  in  handles.    It  was  they  friio  fired 
the  muskets  and  rolled  down  the  stones  at  Pezo  da 
R^oa.     Thdr  numbers  swelled  enormously,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  French  repass  the  Douro.    T%ey 
hastened  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  hung 
on  the  enem3r's  rear.     Tired  of  these  tronldesome 
followers,  Loison  turned  upon  them  at  Castro*Di^io^ 
killed  some  of  them,  and  then  continued  lus  march 
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to  Almeida,  hy  the  way  of  Viseu  and  Caloricq,  with- 
out fifother  molestation, 

Fa&er  Joo^  Joaohim  de  TAssomptbo,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Black  BViars,  marched  at  the  head  of 
this  mnltitudet  with  his  gown  tucked  up,  and  firing 
his  muaket,  like  the  rest.    Another  monk.  Father 
Jos^  Bfemardo  de  Azeredo,  went  to  Coimbra,  with  a 
party  of  the  militia  of  Aveiro^  and  a  crowd  of  pea* 
sants,  to  slaughter  some  French  soldiers,  who  were 
in  the  hospital  of  tbai  dty.     The  poor  filled  the 
streets,  the  rich  kept  themselves  close  in  their  houses. 
JosS  Pedro  de  Jesus,  judge  of  the  people,  and  a 
cooper  by  trade,  gave  a  hearty  reception  to  the  in* 
siu^nts,  ordeied  a  convent  to  be  opened,  in  which 
were  the  pistols,  sabres,  and  carbines,  of  some  squa* 
drons  of  cavalry  that  had  been  disbanded  at  Coimbra^ 
and  distributed  these  arms  among  the  people.    The 
higher  chss  now  took  a  part  in  the  rising ;  the  ma- 
giatrates  hesitatingly,  the  students  of  the  *  university 
with  fury.    They  became  the  grenadiers  of  the  in* 
siirrection  of  .he  learned.     The  chemical  laboratory 
was  converted  into  a  powder  manufactory.    The 
pnrfessor  of  metaUurgy  directed  the  making  of  car- 
tridges, and  the  labours  of  the  workshop  for  repair- 
ing arms.  ^The  temple  of  literature  and  science  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  military  arsenal. 

At  this  period  the  students  were  not  numerous 
at  Coimbra.  Two  days  after  this  rising,  on  the  84th 
of  June,  forty  of  them,  headed  by  Bernardo  Anto- 
nio Zagdo,  one  of  themselves,  and  leading  two  or 
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three  thousand  peasants,  fell  upon  a  French  detach- 
ment of  foot,  which  was  posted  in  Figueira,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  under  the  orders  of  CShrao,  a 
Portuguese  engineer.  The  sddiers,  who  were  taken 
by  surprise,  hastily  threw  themselves  into  the  caslk 
with  their  commander.  The  manner  of  making  a 
defence,  while  surrounded  by  an  insui^ent  popofai* 
tion,  was  not  then  known.  As  there  were  no  prori- 
sions  in  the  fort,  it  soon  capitulated,  on  condition  of 
the  troops  being  aUowed  to  join  the  French  army ; 
but  the  capitulation  was  violated.  The  conquerors 
of  Figuiera  entered  Coimbra  in  triumph  with  tlnr 
prisoners.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  CSiaries  CottoDt 
the  English  Admiral,  thinking  that  the  fort  of  Fi- 
guiera, which  commands  a  good  anchorage  and  a 
coast  easily  accessible,  might  one  time  or  other  be 
useful  to  the  projects  of  England,  sent  ashore  a  hun- 
dred marines  to  occupy  it. 

Success  increased  their  boldness.  OUier  students 
of  Coimbra  marched  to  Pombal,  driving  before  them 
twelve  or  fifteen  dragoons,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Condeixa-a-Velha,  to  keep  open  the  correspon- 
dence ;  everywhere  on  the  road  there  was  notliiDg 
but  fireworks,  illuminations,  and  ringing  of  bdls. 
Everywhere  the  standard  erf*  the  Prince  Regent  was 
again  raised. 

At  Leiria,  too,  the  still  increasing  mass  of  the  pea- 
sants compelled  the  citizens  to  declare  tfaemaelves. 
The  like  happened  at  Thomar  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  any  kind  of  force  f^om  other  quartan  Lei- 
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ria  and  Tfaomar  are  only  twenty-five  leagues  from 
Lisbon.  All  these  movementSy  which  were  inces. 
santly  spreading,  sprang,  however,  from  the  same 
prindide,  preserved  the  same  .chacacter,  and  took 
place  with  the  same  drcumstances.  The  first  comer, 
a  peasant,  a  shop-keeper,  or  a  priest,  described  to  his 
village^  in  ardent  and  enthusiastic  terms,  the  ardour 
and  enthuaaam  of  the  neighbouring  village.  Then 
broke  out  transports  of  joy,  and  endless  shouts 
and  huzzas.  All  rushed  to  the  church  ;  the  alarm 
bell' was  rung;  bonfires  were  made ;  guns  were  fired; 
dd  cannon,  which  had  never  been,  discharged  since 
the  War  of  the  Acclamation,  were  dug  up  to  ode- 
lirate  this  new  Portuguese  restoration.  Meanwhile, 
the  Corregidors,  the  Provedors,  and  particularly  the 
Juiz  de  Fora,  manifested  uneasiness  at  the  outset. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Intendant-general  of  the 
French  police  was  so  active !  so  prompt !  so.  threaten- 
iilg !  But  they  too  were  very  soon  borne  away 
by  the  torrent  of  public  feeling.  The  priests  peram- 
bulated the  towns  and  hamlets,  preaching  the  Frendi 
crusade.  The  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers  ran  to 
arms,  the  militia  resumed  their  uniforms,  the  Cap^ 
tain  moTi  made  appeals  to  a  devotedness  which  out- 
stripped even  their  call.  Men  started  up  every- 
where ;  some  armed  with  pikes,  others  with  scythes 
fixed  into  handles;  very  few  were  furnished  with 
muskets  in  a  serviceable  state.  They  were  of  all 
ranks,  all  professions,  all  ages ;  officers,  militiamen, 
husbandmen,  and  particylarly  monks,  who  one  while 
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showing  the  crucifix,  and  another  whfle  tockii^  vp 
their  gowns,  handling  a  musket,  or  brandishing  a 
sword,  served  by  their  example  or  Aeir  advice;  and 
filled  indiscriminately,  the  office  of  missioiiaries,  and 
the  posts  of  soldiers  or  of  leaders. 

The  Junta  of  Oporto  imposed  on  itaelf  the  duty 
of  giving  regularity  to  these  disorderly  movemenb, 
and  directing  them  to  one  common  eiMi.  Its  first 
care  was  to  put  down  the  popukr  dsss^  or  at  least 
to  preserve.only  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  country.  The  choice  of 
the  bishop  to  fill  the  office  of  President,  was  a  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  >this  prudent  ^plasr 
Don  Antonio  de  San  Josede  Castro  was  a  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  John  de  Castro  who  rendered  the 
Portuguese  name  so  renowned  in  India.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Count  de  Reizende,  the  hereditary 
high  admiral.  .  Neither  in  the  minds  of  the  nobles, 
nor  of  the  people,  is  any  idea  of  disgrace  attached  to 
bastardy,  in  a  country  whea^e  the  reigning  dynasty 
was  founded  by  a  bastard,  by  Hwtt  warrior  King^ 
John  the  First,  who  usurped  the  throne  in  the  inte- 
rest and  for  the  glory  of  his  nation. 

Don  Antonio  de  San  Jos^  de  Castro  entered  the 
order  of  Saint  Bruno  when  he  was  very  young. 
His  modest  virtues,  and  the  influence  of  his  name, 
raised  him  successively  to  the  dignity  of  principal 
superior  oi  his  order,  and  to  the  episcopal  see  cf 
Oporto*  His  advanced  age  had  kept  him  from  tak- 
ing a  part  in  public  affairs,  especially  since  the 
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tcance  of  the  French  and  Spaniaids  into  the  king- 
dom. He  did  not  possess  that  resolute  will  which 
comilumdsy  and  still  less  had  he  that  address  which 
governs  by  means  of  management.  Yet  the  repu- 
tation of  his  virtues,  joined  to  his  episcopal  character^ 
gave  him  the  ascendant  which  was  requisite  to  allay 
the  effervescence  of  the  inferior  class,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  national  indepen- 
dence from  being  mixed  up  with  the  democratic 
ideas  which  were  fermenting  in  the  heads  of  the 
enlightened  dasses.  This  ascendant*  served*  also  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  Junta  of  Oporto^  and 
to  make  that  superiority  acknowledged  on  the  North 
of  the  Tagus,  both  by  the  Jimtas  which  the  people 
had  recentiy  created,  and  by  the.  old  constituted 
authorities  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Junta  began  by  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  enemies  of  France.  The  Viscount  de  Balsemao, 
the  only  man  of  title  who  was  then  in  the  northern 
provinces^  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  to 
obtain  muskets,  a  supply  of  money,  and  troops,  A 
correspondence  was  also  entered  into  with  the  Junta 
of  Galicia ;  but,  while  waiting  for  foreign  succours, 
it  was  necessary  to  set  a  national  army  on  foot. 
Commerce  was  called  on  for  sacrifices,  which  it  rea- 
dily made,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re-establishment 
of  an  expressive  and  impoverishing  domination. 

The  civil  oiganization  was  only  the  means  of 
bringing  the  military  force  into  play.  The  supreme 
Junta  called  to  assist  it  in  council.  Brigadier  Ber- 
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nardin  Freire  d'Andrada,  and  Colonel  Don  Migud 
Pereyra  Forjaz  Coutinho,  two  officers  who  were  con- 
sidered as  having  great  abilities  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  warlike  alSairs,  and  who^  rather  than 
accept  employment  under  the  French,  had  retired 
to  their  own  homes  to  wait  for  better  days.  All 
the  arms  which  were  in  the  public  magazines,  or  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  were  collected ;  a  train  of 
field  artillery  was  equipped ;  the  horses  which  were 
fit  for  service  were  put  in  requisition  ;  the  pay  was 
raised  from  forty  to  eighty  reis ;  and  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regulars  and  militia  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  the  depots,  where  the 
old  corps  were  being  re-embodied.  The  second 
Oporto  regiment,  which  still  remembered  the  exe- 
cution at  Caldas,  was  one  of  the  first  to  assemble 
again.  The  soldiers  hung  their  standards  with 
crape,  and  swore  not  to  remove  this  sign  of  moum^ 
ing,  till  they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  com- 
rades, and  washed  out  in  French  blood  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  regiment. 

The  feelings  which  animated  the  opulent  city  of 
Oporto,  and  the  rude  peasantry  of  Tras-os-MoDtes, 
broke  forth,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
ardency,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
on  a  coast  inhabited  by  poor  fishermen,  among 
the  Algarvians,  who  are  considered  as  the  mildest 
of  the  Portuguese.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  viOage  of  Olhao  had  got  tc^ether 
at  the  church  door,  and  were  reading  the  proclama- 
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tioQ  which  Junot  issued  after  his  having  disarmed 
the  Spaniards.    Colonel  Jos^  Lopez  de  Souza,  who, 
before  the  foreign   invasion,  was  governor  of  the 
small  fortress  of  Villa  Real  de  San  Antonio,  tore 
down  the  placard.  "Do  not  believe  these  falsehoods, 
mj  friends!  the   French  deceive  us,  plunder  us, 
degrade  us.    We  are  no  longer  Portuguese  .... 
we  are  unworthy  of  the  uameT     Thb  speech  of 
the  Colonel's  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and 
they  would  have  run  to  arms,  had  there  been  any 
in  the  village.    Jos6  Lopez  set  off  to  the  English 
squadron,  which  was  on  the  coast,  and  requested 
to  be  fiumished  with  muskets ;  and  as  it  was  unable 
to  supply  them,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Spanish 
Junta  at  Ayamonte.     Before  the  arms  arrived,  the 
inhabitants  of  Olhao  embarked  in  their  boats,  rowed 
towards  the  fort  of  Armona,  carried  off  two  can* 
nons  from  the  coast  battery,  and  then   went   to 
procure  ammunition  from  the  fort  of  Santo  Lo- 
renzo, which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  bar  of 
Faro.     In  the  channel,  between  the  isles  and  the 
coast,  they  saw  three  barks  filled  with  French  sol- 
diers, who*  were  going  frt)m  Tavira  to  Faro.    These 
they  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  French  had  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
men  in  Algarve,  besides  some  companies  of  the 
legion  of  the  South  at  Alcoutim ;  the  remainder 
were  posted  in  reserve  at  Mertola,  while  a  battalion 
olf  the  twenty-sixth,  fifty  chasseurs,  and  fifty  cannon- 
eers,  were  distributed  at  Alcoutim,  Villa  Real  de 
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San  Antonio,  Tavira  and  Faro.  General  Manrin, 
who  held  the  command  in  the  province,  was  in  the 
latter  town,  so  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  re- 
moved. The  active  command  was  exercised  by 
Colonel  Maransin,  of  the  l^on  of  the  South, 
who  was  at  Villa  Real  de  San  Antonio,  directing 
the  construction  of  a  battery  against  the  Spanish 
town  of  Ayamonte,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Ouadiana,  when  he  learned  the  revolt  of  Olhao. 
He  immediately  hurried  to  Faro,  with  two  hundred 
French  troops,  and  with  the  Portuguese  cannoneers 
of  the  regiment  of  Algarve,  on  whom  he  reckoned 
as  on  his  own  soldiers.  The  insurgents  of  Olh&o 
endeavoured  to  stop  his  progress,  but  were  soon 
dispersed.  Ooguet,  the  corridor  mor,  assem- 
bled the  magistrates  of  Faro,  and  represented  to 
them  the  deluge  of  calamities  which  was  about  to 
burst  on  their  country.  They  were  seized  with 
terror.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gaviel,  a  captain  of 
artillery,  held  a  parley  with  the  insuigents  of  Olhao. 
They  trembled  to  see  themselves  in  the  open  field, 
within  reach  of  the  French  ;  they  were,  besides,  all 
sailors  and  fishermen.  A  promise  was  made  to 
them  that  the ,  past  should  be  foi^tten,  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
the  tunny  fishery  in  the  high  seas.  Lopez,  who 
tore  down  the  French  proclamation,  and  Sebastiaa- 
Martin  Mestre,  who  had  commanded  the  party  in 
the  boats,  took  flight  to  Spain. 
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The  report  of  the  rising  at  Olhao  had*  meantime 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  a  multitude  of 
armed  peasants,  anxious  to  participate  in  the  glory 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  on  the  coast.  Obliged 
to  keep  the  field,  the  French  had  in  Faro  only  a 
working  detachment  of  troops,  attached  to  the  depot 
of  the  legion  of  the  South  and  of  the  twenty-sixth 
raiment  of  infantry.  While  the  town  was  thus 
left  to  itself,  one  Bento  Alvarez  da  Silva  Canedo^ 
a  shopkeeper,  mounted  the  belfry  of  the  Carmelite 
church,  and  rang  the  alarm-bell.  At  this  signal  the 
populace  broke  forth  into  revolt.  The  Portuguese 
regiment  of  artillery  joined  their  countrymen,  and 
turned  their  arms  against  those  whom  they  had 
hitherto  obeyed.  The  sick  general,  and  a  hundred 
Frenchmen  who  were  in  the  town,  were  given  up^ 
to  the  English.  There  was  now  no  rational  motive 
for  risking,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  leagues  from 
Lisbon,  a  handful  of  French,  who  were  at  once 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ayamonte,  and  by 
the  English  ships,  which  were  almost  always  in 
sight.  In  consequence,  the  corps  assembled  at  Ta- 
vira  marched  by  Zambugal,  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
of  the  legion  of  the  South,  at  Mertola. 

On  his  arrival  there,  Maransin,  being  desirous  of 
learning  how  matters  were  going  on  in  Portugal, 
sent  a  hundred  infantry  and  thirty  dragoons  to 
JBeja,  to  obtain  intelligence  and  collect  provisions. 

Beja  is  an  ancient  dty,  restored  by  Julius  Caesar, 
vrho  gave  it  the  name*  of  Peuv  Julia :  it  contained 
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six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  evacuation  of  Al* 
garve,  which  they  attributed  to  Portuguese  valour, 
had  turned  their  heads.  They  assassinated  some 
Frenchmen  ;  they  insulted  others.  Foreseeing  the 
disasters  virfaich  would  ensue,  their  Corregidor  ran 
away.  The  Provedor,  Francisco  Pesagna,  and  the 
Juiz  de  Fora,  Antonio  Manuel  Ribeire  Cermesao, 
fell  victims  to  the  itige  of  the  infuriated  populace. 
The  French  detachment  thought  it  adviseable  to 
.  retreat.  The  inhabitants  shouted  victory,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  joy. 

But  before  the  day  was  out,  Maransin  arrived 
with  the  whole  of  the  troop^^  about  a  thousand  men* 
from  Mertola.  It  was  then  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  soldiers  had  marched  twelve  leagues  in  ten 
hours ;  yet,  impatient  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades,  they  rushed  on  the  city  gates  and  the 
breaches  in  the  old  Roman  walls.  Berthier,  a  brave 
Commandant-of-battalion  of  the  twenty-ninth,  was 
slain.  The  rampart  was  scaled  in  ten  places ;  the 
gates  were  broken  down  with  hatchets.  The  city 
was  sacked,  and  all  who  were  found  in  arms  were 
put  to  the  sword. 

The  sacking  of  Beja  took  place  on  the  26th. 
Four  days  previously,  Portuguese  blood  had  flowed 
in  Alemtejo,  at  Villa  Vi9oza,  a  small  town,  where 
the  Kings  of  Portugal  have  a  country-seat,  and 
which  is  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  Braganzas, 
because  it  was  from  thence  that  John  IV.  was  taken, 
to  be  placed,  against  his  will,  on  the  throne  of  his 
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ancestors.    A  company  of  the  eighty-sixth  regiment 
of  foot  was  quartered  at  Villa  Viipoza ;  all  at  once, 
without  any  previous  signs  of  such  an  intention, 
without  any  provocation,  it  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle. 
Creneral  Avril  was  then  two  leagues  and  a  half  off, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment.     He  marched 
with  a  demi-battalion,  a  squadron,  and  four  field- 
pieces.     The  revolted  populace  was  mad  enough  to 
resolve  to  fight  the  French.    Antonio  Lobo,  a  ma- 
jor of  militia,  stationed  those  who  had  muskets  on 
the  ramparts,  the  towers,  and  the  adjoining  houses* 
Those  who  were  armed  only  with  pikes,  he  drew  up 
in  column  behind  the  town  gate.     This  clever  ar- 
rangement was  .made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
French  would  advance  by  the  Borba  road  r  they 
came  by  the  Capada  road,  where  they  were  not  ex- 
pected.     Seized  with  terror,  the  Portuguese  took 
flight,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men,  both 
in  the  town  and  on  the  01iven9a  road,  by  which 
they  retreated. 

Thus  the  insurrection  burst  forth  in  all  quarters 
at  once.  The  earth  could  not  be  stamped  on  with- 
out enemies  to  the  French  starting  up  from  it. 
Lisbon  itself  experienced  a  shock,  Lisbon,  in  which 
was  accumulated  the  greatest  portion  of  the  impe* 
rial  army. 

The  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  that  capital, 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  solemnities 
of  Catholic  Europe.      It  traverses  that  magnificent 
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part  of  the  metropolis,  raised  by  the  genius  of  Pom- 
bal  on  the  site  of  the  paltry  dwellings  which  were 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  1755. 
The  streets  are  then  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  walls 
are  hung  with  silk  and  embroidery ;  the  balconies 
are  adorned  by  the  most  beautiful,  the  richest,  the 
most  superbly-dressed  females,  who  never  miss  this 
opportunity  of  satisfying,  at  the  same  time,  a  reli- 
gious duty  and  a  feeling  of  vanity.    The  processioD 
is  opened  by  a  figure  of  Saint  George,  jittering  with 
topazes,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  mounted  on  a  pal- 
frey of  the  purest  white,  and  followed  by  all  the  re- 
tinue of  the  King's  household.    Throngs  of  penitents 
of  all  clours,  and  monks  of  all  descriptions,  form  a 
lengthened  train,  which  is  several  hours  in  passing 
by.    The  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  the  senate, 
the  tribunals,  the  councils,  the  regular  troops,  the 
generals,  the  militia  oome  next  in  succesnon.     The 
knights  of  all  the  orders,  in  their  mantles  and  gala 
robes,  precede  the  cancpjy  which  is  borne  over  the 
consecrated  host.     Around  the  canopy  march  a  nu- 
merous clergy,  and  the  chi^ter  of  the  .patriardial 
church,  dressed  in  similar  robes,  and  equal  in  pomp 
to  the  college  of  cardinals.      Hie  sovereign,  the 
princes  of  his  family,  and  the  grandees,  l»ing  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession  on  foot,  without  guards,  and, 
as  it  were,  mixed  with  the  crowd. 

In  peaceable  times,  this  solemnity  occasioned  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  police, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  concourse  of  pec^le 
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which  it  drew  to  lisbon.  History  has  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  attempts  made  of  old  by  the  Spa^ 
niards  to  assassinate  King  John  IV.  at  the  procession 
of  Corpus  Christi.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  Manrique,  the  Superintendant-o£* 
police,  stopped  the  Priooe  Regent  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  church,  by  telling  him  that  mines  had 
been  formed  under  the  streets  through  whidi  the 
train  was  to  pass,  and  that  a  Jacobin  conspiracy  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Though  this  was  nor- 
thing more  than  a  dumsy  falsehood,  invented  to  ter- 
rify the  Prince  R^ent,  and  secure  the  success  of  a 
court-intrigue,  yet,  on  this  subject,  there  remained 
in  men's  minds  a  sort  of  vague  uneasmess,  to  which 
the  present  circumstances  were  calculated  to  give  a 
greater  d^ree  of  stability. 

The  Duke  of  Abrantes  ordered  that  the  proces* 
sion  should  take  place  with  all  its  accustomed  s|deH- 
dour.  On  this  occasion  there  was  every  thing  that 
the  people  could  wish  for,  except  the  Prince  and  St. 
George,  whose  rich  dress  was  carried  off  to  Brazil. 
The  religious  congr^ations,  however,  and  the  con- 
stituted  bodies  of  the  state,  were  there  in  their  usual 
situations.  The  cannon  of  the  castle  were  fired  ev^y 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  streets  were  lined  by  the 
Ftench  iniiEmtry.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  and  the  artillery  ready  for  action,  in 
the  squares.  The  General-in-chief  would  not  follow 
the  canopy,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  chai^, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  brought  against 
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him,  of  assuming  the  station  of  the  absent 
To  receive  the  benediction,  he  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  become  the  office  of  the 
general  direction  of  the  police,  and  is  near  the  church 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

The  procession  had  been  in  motion  three  hoars. 
Those  who  opened  the  march,  after  having  traversed 
Augusta  Street,  Commerce  Square,  and  Groldsmiths* 
Street,  were  entering  Rodo  Square.  The  conse- 
crated host  was  just  being  brought  out  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Dominick.  All  at  once  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation was  visible  among  the  people.  Frightful  cries 
were  heard,  which  were  repeated  throughout  the 
city.  Some  exclaimed,  **  The  earth  trembles,  we 
shall  be  swallowed  up  !*'  Others,  **  Here  are  the 
English ! — they  are  landed,  they  are  coming !"  But 
the  greatest  number  vociferated,  ^'  Portuguese,  let 
us  stand  by  each  other !  they  are  killing  us  1  they 
are  butchering  us  !'*  The  streets  were  too  narrow 
to  contain  the  crowd  that  rushed  into  them.  The 
procession  was  broken ;  monks,  penitents,  judges, 
and  knights,  took  to  their  heels.  The  prelate  who 
bore  the  host  returned  into  the  church  in  dismay, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  vestry  behind  a  screen.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  ground  was  strewed  with  crosses, 
censers,  banners,  penitents'  bags,  embroidered  man- 
tles, and  plumed  hats. 

The  infantry,  being  ranged  in  a  single  line  oo 
each  side  of  the  street,  had  not  solidity  enough  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  an  impetuous  and  compact 
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crowd.  Some  soldiers  were  thrown  down  ;  the 
others  formed  themselves  into  platoons;  the  can- 
noneers feaded  their  pieces^  and  lighted  their  matches. 
The  cavalry  drew  their  sabres,  and  advanced  in  the 
openings  of  the  streets. 

This  calm  demonstration  of  fwethought  and 
strength  was  sufficient  to  suppress  the  tumult,  and 
disperse  the  crowd,  without  a  single  drop  of  blood 
being  shed.  At  the  very  first  sign  of  the  disturbance, 
the  General-in-chief  hurried  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Inquisition  to  the  church,  entered  the  vestry, 
seized  the  officiating  prelate,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  altar.  '^  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  said  he  to 
the  priests  and  nobles.  **  Am  not  I  among  you  ? 
Look  at  my  soldiers ;  see  how  firm  they  are.  Be 
calm  and  confident  like  them." 

Junot  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  train,  and  or- 
dered the  procession  to  be  recommenced.  He  fol. 
lowed  the  canopy  on  foot,  with  the  members  of  his 
government  and  his  staff  officers.  Twice  during  the 
march  symptoms  of  disorder  were  renewed.  In  the 
adjacent  streets,  men  of  sinister  countenances  ran 
about  yelling,  to  disturb  the  procession.  It,  how- 
ever, was  concluded  with  decency.  On  his  return 
to  his  head-quarters,  amidst  throngs  of  people,  the 
Duke  again  heard,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  a 
few  voices  exclaiming,  **  Viva  o  Duque  de  Abrantesi 
Viva  o  nosso  Duque  !" 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
echoed  with  the  cries  of  **  The  English  are  landing ! 
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Here  are  the  English !"  a  corps  of  six  thousand  sol- 
diers of  that  nation,  commanded  by  Major-genend 
Spencer,  was  advancing  by  sea,  fyom  Gibraltar  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Its  approach  had  for  some 
days  been  announced,  by  signals  on  the  coaist  of 
Algarve,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  Admiral  C!otton's 
squadron  indicated  offensive  projects.  For  the  last 
fortnight  the  communication  had  been  cut  off  with 
Spain,  which  was  known  to  be  all  in  combustion. 
Then  came,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  the  insor* 
rections  of  Braganza,  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Leiria,  Villa 
Vi90za,  and  Beja.  The  ancients  gave  &me  a  hun- 
dred voices  :  in  popular  risings  she  has  a  thousand* 
The  accounts  from  «the  North  were  exaggerated  even 
to  absurdity.  Loison  had  been  defeated,  taken,  and 
put  in  chains,  by  Sepulveda.  Fifty  thousand  armed 
Portuguese  were  marching  on  Lisbon,  followed  by 
twenty  thousand  Spaniards ;  and»  besides  these,  an 
immense  number  of  English  were  disembarked  in  a 
score  of  different  places. 

'  There  was  however,  in  reality,  quite  snfficieoft 
danger  to  demand  all  the  solicitude  of  the  leader 
of  the  French  army.  He  requested  Admiral  Sim* 
avin  to  send  on  shore,  and  place  at  his  dtsposa!, 
a  few  hundred  men  of  the  crews  of  his  vessds ;  if 
not  as  an  effective  succour,  at  least  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  Portuguese  what  a  close  alliance  there 
was  between  the  French  and  the  Russians.  But  the 
Admiral  coolly  replied,  that  his  Emperor  was  not  at 
war  with  Portugal.     The  Duke  of  Abrantes  now 
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determined  to  keep  garrisons  only  in  Almeida,  Pe* 
niche,  Abrantes,  and  Elvas,  and  to  concentrate  his 
army  round  Lisbon ;  but,  however  compact  this  con* 
centration  might  be,  still  it  was  necessary  to  take 
care  not  to  be  hemmed  in  with  the  Tagus  in  the 
rear. 

Before  combatii^  the  popular  sedition  with  the 
sword,   the  Duke  of  Abrantes  tried   the   effect  of 
less  murderous  arms  against  it :  he  caused  it  to  be 
anathematised.     In  a  charge,  published  by  the  Pa- 
triarchal Chapter,  the  faithfiil  were  told,  that  it  was 
a  crime  i^inst  God  to  oppose  the  great  and  invin- 
ciUe  Napoleon,  a  crime  punishable  by  the  greater 
excommunication,  independent  of  the  l^al  penalties 
to   be  inflicted  by  the  temporal  power.     At  the 
same  time  commissioners  were  despatched  from  Lis- 
bon, to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  General-in-chief, 
the  language  of  conciliation  to  the  Portuguese  re* 
Tolters ;  promising  that,  if  the  people  would  return 
to  obedience,  erery  thing  should  be  forgotten ;  an- 
nouncing that  the  Emperor  had  remitted  one-half 
of  the  war  contribution,  and  insinuating,  that  even  of 
the  other  half  the  full  payment  might,  perhaps,  not 
be  exacted.     Jos6  Diego  Mascarenhas,  a  judge,  and 
a  native  of  Algarve,  was  chosen  to  perform  this  task 
among  his  fellow-countrymen.     He  was  unable  to 
proceed  farther  than  Alca9er  do  Sal,  being  driven 
back  by  the  fury  of  the  population ;  although  no  one 
oonld  be  more  fit  than  he  was  to  conciliate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nobleness  of  his  character.    A  more 
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important  personage  was  sent  into  the  North;  it 
was  Pedro  de  Mello  Bragner,  minister  for  the  home 
department,  and  president  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Oporto.  His  principal  influence  lay  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Minho,  in  which  were  his  fiunilj  and 
estates.  He  would  infallibly  have  exerted  that  in- 
fluence, to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  insurgents  for 
having,  till  then,  appeared  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  enemies  of  Portugal ;  but  he  could  not  ac- 
complish his  design.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Le- 
iria,  the  peasants  arrested  him,  as  an  agent  of  the 
French,  treated  him  in  the  roughest  manner,  and»  in 
9pite  of  his  remonstrances,  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Lisbon. 

It  was  now  become  necessary  to  resort  to  force. 
Brigadier-General  Mai^ron  was  despatched  from 
head-quarters  with  two  battalions,  four  select  com- 
panies, two  squadrons,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  intelligence 
reached  Leiria  that  the  French  were  advancing,  by 
the  way  of  Rio  Major.  This  was  like  an  electric 
shock  to  the  population,  whose  zeal  was  by  this  time 
beginning  to  abate  in  its  enthusiasm.  The  magis- 
trates and  the  military  leaders  held  a  council  upou 
the  occasion.  The  Alcade  mor,  Rqdrigo  Barba, 
a  retired  Colonel  of  cavalry,  was  appointed  Go- 
vernor. Isidore  Dos  Santos  Ferreira,  Colonel  of 
the  militia,  harangued  the  soldiers.  Manuel  Tri- 
gueras,  the  Captain  mor,  called  in  the  Ordenanfos 
from  all  quarters.     A  solemn  Te  Deum  was  song 
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by  the  bishops.  The  people  carried  the  Portuguese 
standard  about  the  streets,  with  huzzas  and  conti- 
nual acclamations.  Their  southern  imaginations 
reproached  the  enemy  for  coming  too  slowly. 

Night  came,  and  courage  began  to  cool.  The 
governor,  the  bishop,  the  magistrates,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  heroes  of  the  day  before,  took  flight. 
There  remained  in  the  place  but  a  thousand  unor- 
ganized men,  of  whom  only  two  hundred  had  mus- 
kets, and  not  the  whole  of  those  had  cartridges. 
About  one  in  the  afternoon  the  French  made  their 
appearance.  Believing  that  he  should  have  to  con- 
tend with  regular  troops,  Margaron  formed  his  bri- 
gade in  order  of  battle,  with  his  artillery  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  his  wings  pushed  forward  to  the  right  and 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  city.  Some 
musket-shots  were  fired,  and  the  peasantry  ran  away. 
The  French  pursued  them  in  the  place,  and  killed 
all  the  armed  men  whom  they  could  come  up  with ; 
having  themselves,  in  this  affair^  only  one  man  slain, 
and  two  wounded. 

From  Leiria,  the  column  of  French  troops  pro- 
ceeded to  Thomar.  Frightened,  but  not  repent- 
ant, this  town  submitted,  and  obtained  its  pardon, 
through  the  intercession  of  Timothy  Verdier,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  a  manufactory  there.  It  was 
treated  with  kindness. 

The  march  of  General  Margaron  on  Leiria  had 
for  its  object,  not  only  to  obtain  correct  ideas  rela* 
tive  to  the  insurrection  of  the  North  of  Portugal, 
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but  also  to  procure  inteUigtQnce-  with  respect  to  Ge- 
neral Loison.  It  was  known,  though  indistmctly, 
that  he  was  still  somewhere  in  Upper  Beira.  He 
was  ordered  to  return  to  the  Tagus.  Twenty  copies 
of  this  order  were  sent  to  him,  by  every  mode  of 
conveyance  that  could  be  found.  Of  all  these  mes- 
sengers only  one  reached  him. 

Loison  blew  up  a  part  of  the  walls  of  fort  Con- 
ception. For  Almeida  he  allotted  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  composed  of  such  soldiers  as 
seemed  to  be  least  capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  He 
then,  on  the  4th  of  July,  began  his  march  through 
the  rich  valleys  of  Cova  de  Beira,  and  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  comarca  of  Castdlo  Branco.  It 
was  a  march  throt^h  an  enemy's  country.  Hie 
towns,  the  villages,  had  all  just  carried  into  effect 
their  revolution  against  the  French ;  and,  warmed 
by  the  fervour  of  recent  emotion,  the  most  timid 
fancied  themselves  changed  into  lions.  At  Guar- 
da,  an  episcopal  city,  situated  in  a  precipitous  situ- 
ation, which  commands  the  circumjacent  country, 
the  itihabitants  brought  down  from  their  ancient 
dismantled  castle,  an  old  piece  of  iron  cannon, 
which  had  been  there  for  centuries.  They  placed  it 
in  a  waggon,  and  stationed  it  in  the  avenue  hj 
which  the  French  approached.  This  impotent 
bravado,  and  a  straggling  fire  of  musketry,  drew 
down  the  anger  of  the  soldiers  on  their  dwdlings, 
which  were  plundered.  Loison  spared  the  manu- 
facturing town  of  Covilhao.  It  was  not  on  his 
road,  but  there  issued  from  it  armed  peasants,  who 
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assassinated  the  unfortunate  soldiers  whom  ex* 
haustion,  occasioned  by  the  heat,  compelled  to  lag 
behind.  The  inhabitants  of  Truidao  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  villages  had  taken  flight.  Those  of  Ata« 
laya,  commanded  by  their  rector,  endeavoured  to 
dispute  the  passage.  Their  boldness  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  Joas  Pedro  Libeira  de  Carvalho, 
the  juiz  de  fora  of  Alpedrinha,  being  then,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  captain  mor,  raising  a ,  levy 
in  mass  in  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
league.  Brigadier-general  Charlaud,  with  two  bat- 
talions, marched  against  this  assemblage,  dispersed 
it  before  he  came  up  with  it,  and  overtook  some  of 
the  fugitives  in  the  defil^  of  Alcongosta,  among 
whom  was  the  captain  mor,  who  was  left  on  the 
field.  Severe  as  these  lessons  were,  there  was  no 
reason  to  hope  that  they  would  produce  any  bene- 
ikdal  effect.  The  French  met  with  no  resistance  at 
Sarzedas,  Cartigada,  Macao,  and  Sardao.  Not  that 
the  population  was  less  hostile,  but  it  was  less  col- 
lected together,  and  men  had  not  acquired  boldness 
by  communicating  to  each  other  their  identity  of 
feeling.  Besides,  the  troops  were  approaching 
Abrantes,  in  which  town  there  was  a  garrison. 
XiOiscm's  corps  arrived  there  on  the  11th  of  July, 
having  lost,  in  this  military  and  toilsome  march, 
only  two  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

The  concentration  of  the  troops  of  Alemtejo  on 
Lisbon  had  been  effected  with  less  bustle.  The 
Spaniards    had    received    reinforcements    in    their 
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camp  of  San  Cristoval,  before  Badajos.  Don  Fede- 
rico  Morelli,  a  Lieutenant-colonel^  commanded  there 
a  foreign  legion^  composed  almost  wholly  of  Porta- 
guese  deserters.  After  the  unfortunate  combats  of 
Villa  Vij^oza  and  Beja,  he  was  desirous  to  reinvigo- 
rate  the  public  spirit  in  Alemtejo,  and  accordii^j, 
with  two  hundred  men  of  the  foreign  l^on,  and 
some  hussars  of  the  Estremadura  regiment,  he  tock 
post  at  Jerumenha,  a  small  town,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana.  This  was  a  rallying  point 
for  the  zealous  individuals  of  the  province.  General 
Kellerman,  who  commanded  in  Alemtejo,  ordered 
this  position  to  be  reconnoitred.  He  also  sent  out 
several  reconnoitring  parties  on  Badajoz.  A  de- 
tachment of  French  dragoons  carried  off,  in  one 
instance,  the  Spanish  main  guard  on  the  Caya. 
Another  detachment  charged  a  squadron  of  Maria 
Louisa,  and  pursued  the  hussars  to  the  bridge  head 
of  the  Guadiana,  where  a  sentinel  was  sabred  on  the 
glacis. 

Though  Badajoz  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  fortresses  in  the  South  of  Spain,  there  was  a 
momentary  intention  of  attempting  to  take  it  by 
escalade.  General  Kellerman,  with  that  view,  col- 
lected a  number  of  ladders  at  Elvas.  The  French 
were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  It  was  known 
that  the  curtains  of  the  South  fronts,  near  the  Gua- 
diana, were  low  and  easily  accessible.  In  the  city 
there  was  nothing  but  disorder  and  confusion.   Those 
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who  defended  it  had  not  foresight  enough  to  antici* 
pate  a  night  attack  on  the  side  of  the  6uadiana» 
which  was  opposite  to  their  camp  of  San  Cristoval,  in 
which  quarter  only  they  expected  the  enemy.  But 
the  order  of  concentration  obliged  Kellermann  to 
^  relinquish  his  project.  He  repaired  and  fully  armed 
and  victualled  the  forts  of  La  Lippe  and  Santa  Lu- 
da,  on  which  the  defence  of  Elvas  depends.  The  ar- 
tillery, arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  in  the 
other  places  of  the  province,  were  transported  thither. 
Then  calling  in  the  troops  formerly  stationed  in  Al- 
garve,  which,  after  the  combat  of  Beja,  had  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Evora,  he  directed  his  course  to 
Lisbon.  The  brigade  of  General  Graindoi^  was  the 
only  one  remaining  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagils, 
occupjring  the  comarca  of  Setubal,  which  forms  a 
part  of  Portuguese  Estremadura. 

The  troops  of  Alemtejo  and  Beira  were  scarcely 
returned  to  the  Tagus  before  a  new  alarm  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  fresh  expedition.     To  watch  the  English 
movements  in  the  Burling  Isles,  some  small  French 
posts  had  been  stationed  on  the  opposite  coast,  from 
San  Martinho  to  the  point  of  Nossa  Senhora  de 
Nazareth,  and  some  miserable  batteries  had  been 
thrown  up,  which  were  served  by  Portuguese  can- 
noneers.   One  day,  the  fortlet  of  Nazareth,  which 
was  the  principal  of  these  batteries,  was  taken,  and 
twenty  men  came  running  out  of  breath,  from  San 
Martinho  to  Peniche,  to  announce  that  the  Portuguese 
cannoneers  had  revolted,  and  that  their  comrades 
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were  assiissinated.  Penidie  and*  its  peninsula  ware 
held  by  Brigadier-general  Thomieres,  with  a  gar- 
rison which  oon^ted  of  ia  battalion  of  the  fifty* 
eighth,  a  detadiment  of  artillery,  and  fifty  dragoons. 
His  force,  therefore,  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  of 
his  sending  a  reconnoitring  party  as  far  as  Nazareth 
without  stripping  his  fortress;  but  he  proceeded 
to  Obidos,  whe^nce  he  sent  a  condliatbry  message  to 
the  Abbot-general  of  the  Bemardines  of  Alcoba^ay 
the  temporal  lord  and  spiritual  father  of  the  country, 
who  had  till  then  been  the  obsequious  servant  of  the 
French.  No  answer  was  given  to  the  message  «nd 
it  produced  no  effect  on  the  peasants,  who  astem- 
bled  in  arms,  obstructed  the  bridges,  and  cut  up  the 
roads.  English  officers  and  soldiers  were  seen  among 
them,  by  the  emissaries  of  Thomieres.  The  general 
wrote  that  ten  thousand  men  of  that  nation  had 
landed  at  Nazareth,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  Por- 
tuguese were  come  from  Coimbra  to  join  them,  and 
march  together  against  Lisbon. 

This  took  place  a  few  days  after  Maigaron  had 
evacuated  Leiria.  For  a  month  past,  there  had 
been  vague  rumours,  relative  to  difierent  expedi* 
tions  which  were  fitting  out  in  the  English  ports. 
Convoys  of  transport  vessels  had  several  times  been 
seen  to  appear  and  disappear  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagns.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes,  believing  in  the 
landing  of  the  English,  immediately  got  ready  a 
corps  of  troops  to  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  to 
suppress  the  Portuguese  insurrection  ;  and  in  order 
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to  accomplish  this  latter  purpose  it  was  resolved^ 
if  necessary,  to  push  as  far.  as  Oporto,  and  even  to 
cross  the  Douro. 

Thomi^res  qtdtted  Peniche  with  two  battalions^ 
to  ascertain  what  w^  going  on  upon  the  coast  be^ 
tween  Peniche  and  Nazareth.  General  KeUermann 
marched  from  Lisbon,  by  Villa  Franca  and  Alcoen- 
tre,  on  Alcoba9a,  with  the  third  regiment  of  draF- 
goons,  a  train  of  artlDery,  and  General  Brenier's  in- 
fantry brigade,  composed  of  the  seventieth  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  a  battalion  of  the  fifteenth  light. 
The  columns  of  Brigadier-general  Margaron,  and 
of  the  General-of-di vision  Loison,  which  were  come 
from  Thomar  and  Abrantes  to  Santarem,  were  di« 
rected  to  move  to  Leiria. 

On  the  approach  of  Thomi^res,  the  defenders  of 
the  fort  of  Nazareth  fired  several  cannon-shot,  and 
then  took  flight  along  the  sea-beach,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  pine-forest  of  Leiria.  The  other  co- 
lumns met  with  no  enemies.  The  landing,  which 
had  been  so  much  talked  of,  was  dwindled  down  to 
the  sending  a  few  small  pieces  of  cannon  from  the 
Burlings  to  the  mainland,  by  the  English.  There 
was  no  other  Portuguese  army  on  this  point  than  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  the  fishermen  who  Uved 
on  the  coast. 

Ten  thousand  French  troops  were  at  this  mo- 
ment united  at  Leiria.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  all 
burning  with  desire  to  march  and  chastise  revolt  at 
C!oimbra  and  Oporto.     Feelings  of  devotedness  have 
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a  right  to  our  sympathy,  and  those  were  assuredly 
devoted  feelings  wliich  prompted  a  nation,  at  the 
hazard  of  life  and  property,    to  rise  wholly,  and    ■ 
as  one  man,  against  the  invaders  df  its  tenitoiy. 
Yet  the  Portuguese   had  so  long  fawned  to  the 
French  authority,  and  now,  not  from  their  own  im-    ,. 
pulse,  but  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  had  broken   out,  licentious  la    their 
enthusiasm,  atrocious   in   their  revenge  when  they 
could  murder  without  danger,  and  quick  to  fly'oD 
hearing  the  first  muskets  fired  in  battle.     Such  eoe-  -^ 
mies  could  inspire  regular  troops  with  nothinjAut 
disgust  and  hon*or.     Accordingly,  in  the  field  theff^: 
was  a  fidling  o£f  in  that  discipline  which  had  done*^ 
honour  to  the  French  array   during  the  fint  A 
months  of  the  occupation,  and  which  was  unifixnoftr 
preserved  in  quarters.    The  houses  whence  shot^JM' 
been  fired  were  burnt ;  and,  in  the  melancholy -vi(d^ 
situdes  of  a  war,  in  which  monks  were  seen  mardE-       ' 
ing  at  the  head  of  battalions,  there  can  be  little  res- 
son  for  surprise  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  . 
churches  were  sacked. 

It  was  now  the  18th  of  July.  The  intense  heat 
had  dried  up  nearly  all  the  springs,  so  that  not  oidy 
the  Mondego  and  the  Vouga  almost  everywhere^  but 
also  the  Douro  in  several  places,  were  fordable.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  ten  thousand  m^i 
who  were  collected  at  Leiria,  to  carry  by  assault  the 
miserable  fortifications  which  had  been  hastily  con- 
structed at  Coimbra  and  Oporto.    The  mere  rumour 
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,  of'thdr  march  would  have  put  to  the  rout  the  few  and 

-   badly  organized  troops  of  the  Supreme  Junta.  There 

^  ^'    waamothir  "        being  spread 

*  tf  througfi.  i  -tugal.     But 

%  Junot  had  s  fond  of  the 

(•■   Portugue&  iry  incursion 

;^L.    would 'be  ;  could  tend 

1^  t     $fSly  to  e;  ation  which 

S         Sas   ah^a  ;d  the  troops 

froYniLeiri  le  squadrons 

'    O'^ayau'T  iche,  Obidos, 

RioTHayo;  o  watch  the 

^^^rincip^  _  ^  the  Tagus. 

A    "Sfel  "'•'J^  troops,  and  tprticKilarly  those  which  had 

^|B    be^  wUb.Creperal  Loison,  on  t^e  expeditions  of  the 

IjL        Douro  aiid  F<'ira,  returned  to  Lisbon. 

*t     Their-,  enuance  "into    tff&t   capital    produced    a 
UglPstrong  sensation.     They  came  in  boats,  having  em- 
^  i^barked  on  the  Tagus  at  Santarem.    Almost  all  the 
r  j£    inhabitants  of  that  great  city  thronged  to  the  place 
'     of  landing,  at  Commerce  Squipre,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  their  own  eyes  that  il/fl«('<(a '(which  was 
the  name  they. gave  to  General  Loison,  who  had 
lost  an  ann,)  was  not  dead :  as  they  had  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  both  the  General  and  his  troops 
were  destroyed.      To  the  Portuguese,  ever  since 
the  executions   at  Caldas,  Lrason  was  the  object 
of  a  special  and  inveterate  hatred,  which  had  not 
been   weakened    by  recent  events.     It    would  be 
wrong  to  draw,  from  this  circumstance,  any  rigo- 
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■ 
rous  conduaions  against  the  life  a[nd  chaiacter  of 

that  general-officer.      The  opinioQ'^  whidi  a  am- 

quered  people  forms  of  militaoy  leaders  depends  tm 

on  their  personal  dispositions^  than  go  i9ie'  nafeura.^    '    ^ 

the  warlike  measures  whi^.  th^  6ie  oommissioiiel  < 

to  execute.    Hence  it^is,  that  thtmank  'ctTmiitiet  **  i 

which  is  rdigiously  venerated  bf  tHb  French,  is  sdB    ^ 

held  in  abhorrence  in  the  Palatinate  of  ^i!lfe  4Rhine4     I 

and  in  Catalonia,  when  mothen^i^j^  to  ^||uet  IkfAt     »  I 

noisy  and  crying  childrap^  it  is  not  J^^  since  iiigy       ^ 

used  to  say  to  them, ''  ||Bre  '^Serwibk 

The  Duke  of  Abrantes  reviewed  thejS&oopdf 
great  pomp,  and  almost  immediately  dispatched  dKedii||L  ' 
to  fight  in  Alemtejo,    At  this  epoch;  every  day  dtee 
big  with  anxiety,,  and  burlhened  with  triJMl|n^  m 
Affairs  were  not  settled  on  the  North  of  ^  th^^jglfc, 
and  it  was  now  necestery  to  flcomineB|9tt&i||^'     I 
South.  There  was  now  no  question  of  vagfie  aSsivtjnJ^, 
productive  operations.     The  least  hesitation  in  act- « 
ing  according  to  reasons  of  state,  would  have  pat  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  the  French  army. 

In  fact,  not  more  than  twenty  days  had  eliipsed 
since  General  Kellermann  evacuated  Alemtejo,  and 
Alemtejo  had  already  its  army.  80  prompt  are  Ae 
people  to  undertake  that  which  they  wish  widi  a 
firm  and  unanimous  resolution.  Spanish  garrisons 
occupied  Castello-de-Vide,  and  Marvao.  The  fiireign 
legion  of  Moretti,  at  Jerumenha,  reckoned  a  thou- 
sand men  under  arms,  and  otlier  troops  from  Bada- 
joz,  were  stationed  in  reserve  behind  it,  at  Villa 
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Real.  The  Portuguese  mifitia  was. acting  against 
the  weak  French  garrison  of  El^as^ .and.  invested  it 
so  doseiyy  that  Colonel  Jlliquel^'coininandant  of  that 
place,  going  towards  dusk,  from  the  city  to  Fort 
la  Lippe,  fell  into  an  am1;aiscade,  and  was  mortally 
wounded.  Troops  poured  in  from  Poctalegre, 
Cratp5  Avis»  Eistremoz,  and  MontemoriNoiiro.;  some 
were  satisfied  with  half  paj,  others  wouldjreceive 
nothing*  The  Junta  of  Portalegre  raised  a  battalion 
of  volunteers,  whifji  Gepige  d'Aviles^  a  rich  gentler 
man  of  the  town,  clothed  and  eqnijq^pd.at  his. own 
expense;  The  second .  infantry  regiaifint.4was  Ircror- 
ganisii^  at  CastdloKleKVide«  In  the  c^^e  of  Eb^ 
^emoz  was  found  a  supply,  of  poMgder,  and  a  great 
number  of  muskets,  pistols,,  and  sabres,  which  the 
French  had  negletited  to  destroy.  -  The  Junta  of  that 
town  assembled,  and  laboured  to  put  upon  .a  good 
footing  the  two  disbanded  regiments,,  the  tkird  and 
fifteenth.  It  called  to  its  assistance  the  cannonfisrs 
of  the  third  Foment  of  artillary,  the  .officers  of 
which  were,  retained  by  the  Frencjb  in  the  fort 
ef .  Bbas.:  And,  that  not  enthusiasm  or  .courage 
might  be  left  unemployed^  it  created  new. corps  of 
volunteersr  Villa  Vi9D2sa  had.^focmed  a  jcompany  of 
Miquelets;  Bnarf^  also,  had  horse  and  foot  chas* 
seuns'^'and  from.Badajos  there  arrived  a  fidd  train^ 
of  fi^e  pieces^  of'  cann<m  and  a  howitaer*  Bga« 
whiph  had  been  taught  by  cruel  experience  the  jsupei- 
liority  of  regular  troq)s  over  disorderly  masses,  now 
organized  in  battalions  the  young  men  and  old  so^ 
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diets,  and  remounted  the  third  cavahy  regiment  of 
OUveiifa.  Lastly ,  eighteen  himdred  men  of  the  Orde* 
nan9a8,  some  tolerably^and  some  badly  armed^  nised 
in  the  oomarqi  of  Ouiique,  in  the  districts  of  San- 
tiago and  Grandola,  occupied  Alcacer  do  Sal^  and 
lined  the  left  bank  of  the  Saldao,  as  far^K  to  oppo- 
site Setubal.  Their  ardour  was  kept  alive  by  the 
English  ships  cruizing  before  that  port,  and  by  the 
Comus  frigate,  which  was  off  Sin^,  where  continual 
landings  took  place,  and  a  correspondence  was  kept 
up  with  the  population. 

This  was  undoubtedly  no  more  than  the  outline 
of  an  army,  and  an  imperfect  outline.  The  organic 
zation  of  it  was,  however,  pushed  on  in  an  active 
and  intelligent  manner.  There  was  every  day  m 
increase  of  numbers,  of  moral  energy,  and  of  jdiysical 
strength.  The  revolters  reckoned  upon  the  near 
assistance  of  the  kii^om  of  Algarve,  which,  having 
been  freed  fit)m  the  French  sooner  than  the  other 
provinces,  must  consequently  have  r&oiganized  more 
troops.  Lieutenant-general  Frandaco  de  Paula 
Leite,  who  was  Governor  of  Alemtejo  before  the 
invasion,  now  resumed  his  command.  The  nuUtary 
action  was  thus  centralized;  there  remained  but  one 
step  to  take,  to  give  also  some  dc|;ree  of  unity  to  the 
dvil  government.  At  Evora  a  Junta  was  fimned ; 
the  presidency  of  which  was  held  in  common  by  the 
General  and  the  Ardifaishop  of  the  dty.  It  styled 
itself  the  Supreme  Junta  on  this  side  of  the  TaguB, 
and  began  to  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  nuifo- 
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ritj  of  the  other  Juntas.  Its  first  act  of  authoritj 
was  to  sommon  round  it  all  the  (nrganhsed  troops  in 
the  province. 

The  news  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Tras-os-Mon- 
tea  and  the  Minho,  had  reached  Lisbon  in  an  indis- 
tinct, exa^erated,  and  half  fiftbulous  shape,  because, 
not  having  occupied  those  provinces,  the  French  Wf&re 
obliged  to  trust  to  official  reports  for  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  in  them,  and  when  those  3d- 
ports  failed  them,  they  were  left  in  as  utter  ignorance 
of  every  thing  as  if  they  had  been  a  thousand  leagues 
from%  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was  not  so 
with  respect  to  Alemtejo,  where  a  residence  of  some 
months  had  established  various  kinds  of  connexion 
between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.  The  Duke 
of  Abrantes  was  informed  of  the  springing  up  and 
progress  of  this  new  hostile  force,  and  he  saw  at  once 
the  extent  of  the  danger.  If  it  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ist, a  day  would  come  when,  the  English  having  land- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  the  French  would  be 
{H'essed  at  once  on  both  banks  of  that  river.  The 
sde  reason  which  made  the  Spaniards  inflame  and 
direct  the  rising  of  Alemtejo,  was  to  bring  about  the 
prompt  deliverance  of  their  countrymen,  who  were 
crowded  in  the  prison  ships.  It  was  necessary  to 
mardi  straightforward  and  boldly  to  Evora,  as  tke 
arsenal  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  seat  of  its  go- 
vernment. In  consequence,  Loison  passed  the  Tagus, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
men.     Hb  corps  was  composed  of  the  three  batta- 
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UoiM  of  the  twelfth  and  fifteeikth  light,  and  of'  the 
Hanov^an  l^on,  of  the  fifty-'^ghth  and  fiftjHiiiith 
of  the  line,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  provisional  rep- 
ments  of  dragoons,  forming  two  brigades  under  Ge- 
nerals Solignac  and  Margaron,  of  a  reserve  of  two 
bi^talions  of  grenadiers,  led  by  Major  Saint  Claire, 
apd  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel d'Aboville,  of  the  Artillery. 

The  Junta  of  Evora  raiised  the  cry  of  idarm,  and 
summoned  to  its  aid  all  the  organized  troops  in  Alan* 
tejo.  Evora  is  the  third  city  io  Portugal.   Its  pecula- 
tion, in  ordinary  times,  is  fifteen  thousand ;  but  it  now 
contained  more  than  five  and  twenty  thousand,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  men  that  had 
flocked  in  from  the  villages,  to  take  part  in  the  com- 
mon defence.    The  dty  is  situated  on  the  last  rami* 
fications  of  the  Serra  d'Ossa,  which  is  an  a^r<ga- 
tion  of  the  highest  points  whence  the  waters  flow.  In 
opposite  directions,  towards  the  Guadiana,  the  Sot 
dao,  and  the  Tagus.     It  was  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Romans,  who  have  left  there  some  monuments  of 
their  greatness.     The  walls  with  which  it  was  en- 
closed by  Sertorius  fell  into  complete  ruin  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  were  replaced  by  a  bas- 
tioqed  envelope,  the  construction  of  the  French  en- 
gineer Allain  Mallet.     Since  the  ancient  warn  with 
^Biii,'  these  works  had  ceased  to  be  kept  up,  M  that 
in  many  places  the  parapet  wieIs  oblit^^ted,  and  in 
others  the  masonry  had  fallen  down.     The  prindpai 
breaches  were  hastily  cleared  and  entrenched.    Of 
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the  fi^e  dty  gates,  four  were  stopped  up  by  barri- 
cades made  of  earth  and  stones. 

The  corps  of  Loison,  marching  in  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days  through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagusy  advanced  but  slowly.  It  proceeded 
on  the  36th  to  Fegoens,  on  the  27th  to  Vendas  No- 
vas»  on  the  28th  to  Montemor-Novo.  At  the  latter 
place^  its  advanced  gu»rd  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
of  fifteen  hundred  Portuguese,  stationed  there  to 
watch  the  French  movements,  and  which  fell  back 
in  disorder  on  the  main  body,  after  having  lost  a 
hundred  men.*  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  2dth, 
the  French  were  seen  ready  to  ru^  upon  Evora. 

At  that  very  moment  the  Spanish  corps  from  Je- 
rumenha,  three  thousand  strong,  arrived  in  that  city  ; 
it  consisted  of  the  foreign  legion,  a  battalion  of  pro- 
vindal  grenadi^*s,  and  a  battalion  of  newly  raised 
chasseurs.  The  hussar  regiment  of  Maria  Louisa, 
and  two  batteries  of  cannon,  the  one  served  by  foot 
artillery-men,  the  other  by  horse  artillery-men,  had 
marched  in  on  the  precedmg  evenipg.  The  volun- 
teers of  Estremoz,  some  platoons  of  the  regiments 
of  infantry  and  militia,  and  the  Miquelets  of  Villa 
Vi9oza,  were  the  only  troops  which  had  time  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  Junta.  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  together,  with  what  was  already  at  Evora, 
they  constituted  a  fbrce  of  five  thousand  men,  not 
including  the  disorderly  mass  of  those  who  were 
come  to  fight,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  regular  corps. 
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The  Portuguese  general,  Leite,  and  the  Spanish 
colonel,  Moretti,  ranged  their  little  army  in  battle  on 
the  heights,  eight  hundred  fathoms  in  fix)nt  o£  the 
city,  from  the  mill  of  Saint  Benedict,  across  the 
eminence  of  Saint  Caetan»  as  far  as  the  quintft  'dot 
cucas,  near  the  old  ruined  castle  of  Evonu  This 
position  was  defended  by  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 

■ 

two  howitzers.  The  principal  force  of  the  in£Emtry 
was  established  on  the  right  The  Spanish  foreign 
I^on  was  formed,  as  a  reserve,  behind  the  centre. 
In  the  rear  of  the  left  was  drawn  up  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  cavalry;  this  was  ahnost  entirely 
composed  of  officers. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Hispano-Portuguese 
artillery  and  sharp-shooters  opened  their  fire,  whidi 
was  replied  to  by  the  artillery  and  sharp-shooters 
of  the  French.  General  Loison  reconnoitred  the 
position,  and  instantly  adopted  the  only  manoeuvre 
which  could  be  serviceable  against  the  kind  of  ene* 
my  wh(»n  he  had  to  encounter.  He  sent  towards 
the  right  his  first  brigade,  ordering  General  Solig* 
nac  to  pass  beyond  the  enemy's  flank,  turn  round 
the  city  on  the  south  side,  keeping  close  to  it,  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  Estremoz  road.  From  his  left, 
he  pushed  forward  the  fifty-eighth  of  Margaron's 
brigade  on  the  road  of  Arrayolos,  directing  the 
cavalry  to  move  onward  till* it  joined  Solignac's 
brigade. 

*  The  movement  being  commenced,  the  eighty- 
sixth  r^ment  was  formed  in  column,  and  supported 
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at  a  distance  by  the  reserve,  led  at  the  charging 
step,  by  its  colonel,  Lacroix,  against  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  line.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese infantry,  composed  of  soldiers  collected  within 
a  ifew  days,  immediately  dispersed.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  cavalry  took  flight,  without  having 
struck  a  blow,  and  Leite,  the  general-in-chief,  fled 
into  Spain  along  with  it.  Seven  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  five  others 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  by  the  Spanish  infan- 
try^ which,  led  by  Moretti,  its  colonel,  and  by  Major 
Don  Antonio  Muria  Gallejo,  of  the  foreign'  legion, 
made  a  better  resistance  than  the  rest. 

'Evora,  however,  still  remained  to  be  taken.  Co- 
lonel Antonio  Lobo  rallied  the  fragments  of  the 
Portuguese  infantry,  and  placed  cannon  in  battery 
to  defend  the  Rocio-gate,  the  only  one  which  was 
not  walled  up.  The  ramparts  were  covered  with 
monks,  citizens,  and  peasants,  who  uttered  loud  yells^ 
embarrassed  each  other  with  their  pikes,  and  fired 
muskets  at  the  French.  The  Spaniards,  drawn  up 
in  mass  in  the  streets,  encouraged  by  their  presence 
this  multitude  of  madmen.  It  was  soon  attacked, 
hand  to  hand,  by  General  Solignac,  on  the  side  of 
the  old  castle,  and  on  the  fronts  of  Elvas  by  Gene- 
ral Mai^ron,  who  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct.  The  soldiers  pressed  forward  in  the 
badly  repaired  breaches.  Some  stuck  their  bayo- 
nets into  the  walls,  to  serve  as  ladders.  Others  got 
into  the  city  through  drains  and  old  posterns.    Lieu- 
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tenant  Spinda^  of  the  engineers,  a  native  of  Ctenoa, 
and  an  officer  of  General  Soligin^'s  staff,  were  killed 
in  the  attack ;  DescragnoUes,  another  aki-de-caqip  of 
that  general,  was  wounded  while  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valour.  The  assailants  were  quickly  engaged 
in  close  combat  with  the  Spaniards,  while  the  Por- 
tuguese fired  on  them  from  the  ramparts,-  steejdea^ 
windows,  gates,  roofs,  and  houses.  General  Loison 
was  obliged  to  break  open  with  cannon-shot,  and  to 
remove  by  men's  labour,  the  barricades  of  the  gatea^ 
in  order  that  he  might  send  columns  into  the  city;  to 
support  the  brave  men  who  had  effect^  an  entrance. 
The  Portuguese  lieutenant-colonel  of  artiller]Qi^  Bo- 
mingos  Gallejo,  was  made  prisoner.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  escaped,  who  were  able  to  readi 
the  Estremoz  road,  before  the  French  dragoons 
coidd  arrive  there.  The  Portuguese  were  not  so 
lucky.  They  lost  more  than  two  thousand  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  on  the  ramparts,  and,  especially, 
in  the  streets  of  Evora.  The  pillage  and  slaught^ 
lasted  several  hours;  at  length,  the  archbishop, 
Father  Manuel  do  Cenacolo  Villas  Boas,  obtained 
mercy  from  the  victor.  After  severely  reproach* 
ing  this  prelate  with  the  dreadfiil  consequences 
of  a  revolt  which  his  episcopal  character  had 
authorised  and  sanctioned.  General  Loison  entrust- 
ed him  with  the  administration  of  the  dty.  lliis 
day,  so  bloody  to  the  insurgents,  cost  the  French 
a  hundred  men  killed,  and  twice  that  number 
wounded. 
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The.  sacking  ,of  Evora  rang  throughout  Lisbon ; 
great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  all  were  associated 
with  the  insurrection  by  their  feeUngs  and  wishes, 
while  waiting  to  bear  a  part  in  it  in  arms.  This 
hostile  disposition  was  heightened  by  the  still  increas- 
ing distress.  Those  inhabitants  who  were  in  easy 
circumstances  emigrated  in  crowds  to  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  which  were  no  longer  contaminat- 
ed by  the  presence  of  foreigners.  Lisbon  resem- 
bled a  desert ;  no  more  luxury,  no  more  carriages, 
no  more  bustle  in  the  streets.  The  disturbances  in 
the  provinces  had  raised  the  price  of  provisions  in 
the  metropolis ;  orders  were  no  longer  given  to  the 
workmen.  The  landed  proprietors  had  ceased  to 
receive  their  rents,  and  the  people  in  office  their 
salaries.  All  who  formerly  drew  their  means  of 
existence  from  the  court,  from  the  fidalgos,  from  the 
dergy,  and  from  the  commercial  classes,  all  these 
were  reduced  to  ask  for  alms :  these  were  more  than 
twenty  thousand.  The  French  authorities  tried  to 
pat  a  stop  to  this  emigration,  which  was  far  more 
active  and  contagious  than  the  emi^;ratidn  to  Brazil 
was,  when  Junot  first  occupied  Portugal.  Persons 
were  forbidden  to  quit  Lisbon  without  a  passport ;  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  inhabitants  imprison- 
ed in  an  immense  city,  which  has  neither  waUs  nor 
gtites,  and  of  which  the  outskirts  are  scattered  over 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  without  its  being  possible 
to  discover  where  the  country  he^s,  and  where  Lis- 
bon  ends.    These  emigrants,  as  had  been  done  with 
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respect  to  the  first,  were  summoned  to  retam  by  a 
particiilar  day ;  in  defimlt  of  which,  their  property 
would  be  confiscated,  and  their  relations  impriscmed ; 
they  and  their  relations  laughed  at  Junot's  decree, 
being  thoroughly  conyinced  that,  before  the  opi- 
ration  of  the  alloted  term,  their  native  land  would 
be  delivered.    The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
country  were  ordered  to  give  up  all  arms  in  tbrir 
possession  ;  and  this  tardy  disarming,  which  was  ne^ 
ver  effected  except  in  Lisbon  and  the  neighbour-* 
ing  villages,  brought  into  the  arsenal  a  few  hundred 
fowling  pieces,  while  thousands  of  muskets  had  been 
neglected  and  abandoned  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  insurgents.     The  usual  bonfires  and  crack- 
ers before  the  churches  on  the  eve  of  great  festivals, 
were  prohibited;  and  this  prohibition  caused  it  to 
be  reported,  over  and  over  again  ,^  in  every  hooae, 
what  numerous  crackers,  and  what  splendid  bonfires 
had  celebrated  the  restoration,  at  Oporto,  at  Coiro- 
bra,  and  in  Algarve.     The  Lisbon  oflkial  gazette 
was  filled  with  accounts  of  the  reinforcements  whidi 
had  entered  Spain  by  the  way  of  Bayonne  and  Ca- 
talonia, under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Lannes,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese.     They  weie 
told  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  French  at  Sar* 
ragossa,  Valencia,  and  Cordova.     They  replied,  with 
the  Spanish  gazettes,  that  Sarragossa  held  out ;  that 
Moncey  had  failed  before  Valencia;  that  Dupont 
and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that  the 
same  fate  would  be&l  Junot  and  the  army  of  Portu- 
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gal^  before  the  French  reinforcemeilts  would  have 
tune  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 

Popular  passions  do  not  long  rest  satisfied  with 
wishes  and  hopes.     After  the  fruitless  attempt  of 
the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  many  efforts  were 
made  to  inflame    the  population.       On    Sunday » 
the  24th  of  July,  at  the  moment  when  the  faithful 
were  coming   out  from  mass,  a  madman  showed 
himself  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal  churches, 
armed  with  a  pike,  which  was  ornamented  with  blue 
and  red  ribands,  and  having  round  his  hat  the  words. 
Viva  0  Portugal!    Viva  o  Principe  Regente  nosso 
Senhor!    A  French  patrol,  happening  to  pass  by, 
dispersed    the   crowd,   and    seized    the   man    who 
bad  collected  it  together.     It  was  discovered  that 
he  had    been    dressed    and  put    forward   in    this 
manner,  to  produce  a  manifestation  of  public  opi- 
nion :  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission  and 
shot. 

On  the  same  day,  there  was  found,  upon  the  high 
altar  of  the  patriarchal  church,  an  egg,  on  the  shell  * 
of  which  there  was  very  distinctly  written,  in  strong 
colour.  Mora  os  Francesos.    This  prophetic  e^  was 
taken  to  the  head-quarters.     The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
ordered  a  great  number  of  eggs  to  be  brought  before 
tlie  Portuguese.     On  the  shell  of  each  of  them  was 
traced,  with  greasy  matter,   the   inscription    Vive 
VEmpereur !    These  eggs  were  then  dipped  into  an 
acid.     In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  inscrip- 
tions were  visible,  in  strong  colour,  on  all  the  shells, 
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•8  on  the  patriarchal  e^^.  The  greatest  publicity 
was  given  to  this  counter^mirade.  The  eggs  were 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  high  altars  of  all  the 
churches  in  Lisbon. 

It  was  less  easy  for  the  French  to  refute  the  ir- 
ritating proclamations,  which,  in  spite  of  all  thrir 
vigilance,  were  posted  up  every  night,  in  twenty 
parts  of  the  city.  But,  to  deaden  the  immediate 
effect  of  them,  the  General-in-chief  calculated,  and 
with  reason,  upon  an  occult  influence,  which  was 
placed  out  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  his  own  police. 
After  the  French  had  obliterated  the  government, 
the  ensigns,  and  almost  the  name,  of  Portugal,  there 
was  formed  at  Lisbon,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ac- 
tive ocU^narian  Jos6  de  Scabra,  an  assodaticNi,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  to  each  other 
by  oath,  to  employ  their  united  efforts  to  restore  the 
country,  and  to  replace  the  family  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne.  All  that  remained  at  Lisbon  of  opulent 
fidalgos,  of  officers  of  superior  rank,  and  of  embieDt 
individuals  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  eagertf 
entered  into  it.  There  also  joined  it  some  offioors 
of  the  police  guard,  merchants,  and  even  Portugnese, 
whom  thdr  functions  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Junot.  The  society  became  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  was  obliged  to  concentrate  itsdf,  and 
to  place  itself  under  the  management  of  a  committee, 
which  was  called  the  Conservative  Council  of  Lis- 
bon. The  title  alone  indicated  pacific  conspirators. 
The  committee  began  by  opening  a  correspoadeoce 
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with  the  English  squadron,  with  thd  Russian  squa^* 
droDi  with  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
subsequently,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Portuguese  in- 
surrection in  the  provinces.     Those  daring  projects, 
which  burst  forth  every  day  among  men  impatient 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  those  calmer  combinations, 
which  are  justified  by  the  disposition  of  the  country, 
came  equally  under  the  consideration  of  the  com-' 
mittee ;  and  the  committee  never  foiled  to  thwart 
whatever  it  had  not  originated,  and  to  employ  the 
partial  conspiracies  in  the  general  conspiracy  which 
it  claimed  the  right  of  directing.     This  general  con- 
spiracy meanwhile,  bold  in  words  and  timid  in  ac- 
tions, still  went  on  under  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
under  the  invisible  influence,  of  the  French  general. 
It  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously ;  in  a  word,  in 
a  manner  suited  to  rich  and  influential  men,  deter- 
mined, sooner  or  later,  to  accomplish  their  purpose^ 
and  without  risking  their  persons  or  their  property. 
It  was  now  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  assist- 
ance, or  even  the  neutrality,  of  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  Portuguese  nation.     Some  ecclesiastics  of 
Beja,  Leiria,  and  Evora,  who,  fulfilling   their  sub- 
lime ministry  of  peace,  had  interposed  between  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  and,  with  the  view  of 
stopping  the  efiusion  of  blood,  had  for  a  moment 
accepted  public  functions  from  the  French  generals, 
had   by  that  very  step  incurred  suspicion ;  and  the 
respect  which  is  paid  to  the  episcopal  character,  did 
noty  at  a  subsequent  period,  prevent  the  Archbishop 
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of  Eyora  from  being  imprisoned  by  order  of  a  sub- 
ordinate Junta.  The  pubKc  hatred  was,  of  couneip 
still  more  strongly  directed  against  such  Portuguese 
as  had  committed  themselves  by  remaining  too  per^ 
severingly  attached  to  the  government  and  per* 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Abrantes.  The  merchants  of 
the  French  factory,  which  had  been  so  long  esta- 
blished at  Lisbon,  had  reason  to  fear  that  they 
should  at  length  suffer  by  the  same  catastrophes 
which,  in  the  Spanish  cities,  had  overwhelmed  their 
fellow-countrymen,  who  were  in  the  same  situation. 
Some  of  them  joined  those  whom  commercial  spe- 
culations had  brought  hither  with  the  army,  and 
formed,  as  guards  to  the  Gen^^4n-chief^  a  fine 
company  of  horse  volunteers,  of  which  Bastiat,  a 
Bayonne  merchant,  was  made  captain. 

The  garrison  of  Lisbon  was  a  model  of  order  and 
discipline.  The  generaUofficers  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  showing  it  to  the  people.  It  was  firequently 
exercised  in  firing,  in  the  Campo  d'Ourique,  the  s|Nit 
where  it  was  usually  assembled.  The  quiet  of  the 
capital  was  secured,  as  long  as  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  troops.  Measures  were  resolved  on,  to 
obtain  the  same  d^ree  of  security,  in  case  the  army 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  no  more  than  one  or 
two  battalions  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis. 

Of  the  old  fortifications  of  Lisbon,  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  rained  and  shapeless  fronts  on  the 
side  of  Alcantara,  and  an  antique  castle  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Moors' 
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Castle,  because  it  was  built  during  the  period  of 
their  domination.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
bluest  of  the  seven  hills,  on  which,  like  ancient 
Borne,  this  city  is  seated.  Its  wall  of  masonry, 
thick  and  not  terraced,  is  flanked  only  by  salient 
towers.  Its  cannon  closely  overlook  and  plunge 
down  on  the  most  populous  streets  and  squares. 
The  French  put  it  into  a  defensible  state.  Seve- 
ral houses,  which  were  built  against  the  wall,  were 
pulled  down.  Thither  were  conveyed  a  supply  of 
water,  a  hundred  thousand  rations  of  biscuit,  and 
the  arms,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  never 
been  out  of  the  arsenal.  Cannon  and  mortars  were 
also  sent  into  the  castle.  The  terrified  Portuguese 
'imagined  that  a  shower  of  bombs  was  about  to  be 
poured  down  upon  their  dwellings. 

General  Junot  had  also  an  idea  of  establishing  an 
entrenched  camp  on  the  bare  eminence  which,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  stretches  from  the  convent 
of  Gra9a,  towards  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte.     It  was 
a  mere  flitting  idea,  such  as  occurs  to  a  penetrating 
but  indolent  mind.    In  fact,  his  foresight  never  con- 
templated the  plan  of  a  methodical  campaign  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  land  frontier  of  Portugal,  such  as 
he  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  making, 
either  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  or  to  retreat  into 
Spain.    That  campaign  would  have  been  possible, 
and  even  easy,  had  provisions  and  ammunition  been 
stored  beforehand  in  the  fortresses  of  Alemtejo,  and 
especially  in  Abrantes,  which  its  admirable  position 
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behind  the  Zezere,  and  guarding  both  banks  of  the 
Tagust  points  out  as  the  commanding  fortress  of 
Portugal.  But,  accordiDg  to  the  generally-received 
ideas,  Portugal  was  in  Lisbon,  and  Lisbon  was  in 
itself  the  whole  of  Portugal  To  see  the  works  un- 
dertaken since  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  which 
were  still  continued,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  thej  could  not  be  attacked  but  by  fleets,  and 
that  the  river  was  the  only  road  by  which  they  could 
be  reached.  The  moment,  however*  was  at  hand, 
when  the  fate  of  the  country  was  to  be  decided  od 
another  field  of  battle. 

The  army  was  very  far  from  dreading  that  com- 
bat ;  it  was  confident  in  its  leader,  and  careless  of 
the  future.  The  conscripts  had  become  inured  to 
war  by  their  rapid  campaigns  against  the  insui^nts. 
These  insui^nts,  even  had  there  been  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them,  would  never  have  been  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  twenty  thousand  French  soldiers  of 
Junot.  This  the  Portuguese  knew,  and  their  ear- 
nest and  constant  prayers  invoked  an  army  of  liberar 
tors.  From  the  sumndts  of  all  the  promontori^,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  they  were  seen  casting  their 
eager  glances  over  the  immensity  of  the  ocean.  At 
last,  on  the  29th  of  July,  there  arrived  in  Mondego 
Bay  a  numerous  fleet  of  transports,  the  signals  and 
manoeuvres  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was 
preparing  to  Effect  a  landing.  On  board  of  that  fleet 
was  an  English  army. 
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The  campaign  which  we  are  about  to  narrate 
lasted  bat  twenty  days.     It  was  not  distinguished, 
among  the  others  by  the  splendour  of  the  military 
events,  and  still  less  by  the  number  of  soldiers  which 
were  brought  into  action ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  be 
for  ever  memoraUe,  as  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  more  animated  struggle  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  France.     For  fifteen  years  the 
Cabinet  of  St  James's  had  ceased  to  send  its  armies 
to  carry  on  a  regular  war  upon  the  Continent.     Re- 
serving the  Ei^lish  soldiers  for  expeditions  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  employment  of  its  naval 
forces,  it  attacked  France  only  by  means  of  the 
wars  and  conspiracies  which  it  hired  against  her. 
There  would   have  been   nothing  to  induce  it  to 
change  this  system  of  policy,    had  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  peaceably  accepted  the  yoke  of  the 
JBIznperor  Napoleon. 

Tn  the  month  of  November,  1807>  a  corps  of  six 
.thousand  men,  under  the  orders  of  Major-geners(l 
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The  command  of  this  corps  was  entrusted  to  Sor 
Arthur  Welleslej,  the  same  who  has  since  been 
called  Lord  WellingtOD.  He  was  fortj  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  robust  frame.  He  was  known  in  his 
own  country  as  a  man  of  resolution,  who  had  been 
used  to  war  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns, while  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
was  Govemor^en^al.  He  had  been  promoted^ 
about  two  months  before,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general,  after  the  short  campaign  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade.  In  his  capacity  of  Irish  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  Arthur  formed  a  part  of  the  ministry. 
He  l)elonged,  by  the  violence  of  his  pofitical  prind- 
I^es,  to  the  system  of  government  of  Pitt,  continued 
and  exaggerated  by  that  statesman's  successors,  Per- 
ceval, and  Castlereagh. 

The  nine  thousand  men  embarked  at  Cork  put 
to  sea  on  the  12th  of  July.  On  the  20th,  they 
were  off  Corunna.  The  army  of  Galida  had  re- 
cently been  defeated  at  Rio  Seco ;  yet  the  Junta  of 
Corunna  declared  to  General  Wellesley,  that  it  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  an  En^ysh 
army.  It  advised  him  to  land  in  Portugal,  and 
drive  the  French  out  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  Arthur 
continued  his  voyage.  He  shortened  sail  off  Oporto, 
and  had  a  conference  there,  with  the  bishop  and  the 
leading  men  of  the  country,  who  promised  to  second 
the  British  troops  by  the  co-operation  of  a  Portu- 
guese army,  and,  besides,  to  supply  him  abundantly 
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with  prorisions  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  He, 
therefore,  gave  orders  to  the  convoy  to  stop  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mond^o.  This  point  of  disembarka- 
tion»  the  most  suitable,  both  as  regarded  the  good- 
ness of  the  anchorage  and  the  military  operations 
which  were  to  ensue,  was  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  whose  forethought  had  led  him  to  occupy, 
with  a  garrison  of  marines,  the  fort  of  Figueira, 
which  commands  the  bay.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded 
to  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  to  concert  his  measures  with 
the  Admiral.  From  thence  he  sent  orders  to  Gene- 
ral Spencer,  to  sail  to  Figueira,  where,  on  the  30th 
of  July,  he  himself  rejoined  his  convoy,  which  had 
arrived  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Important  despatches  had  just  been  recdved  from 
England.  Whenever  fresh  intelligence  arrived  from 
Spain,  a  fresh  explosion  of  enthusiasm  took  place 
in  London.  The  British  cabinet  perceived  that  it 
had  not  yet  expeditions  enough  to  satisfy  the  public 
feeling,  which  was  in  unison  with  the  solid  interests 
of  the  country.  The  co-operation  of  the  active 
forces  of  England  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
growing  and  unhoped-for  enei^y  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Peninsula  all  the  disposable  troops 
which  were  on  the  territory,  or  in  the  ports  of 
England  ;  namely,  eight  battalions  assembled  at 
Ramsgate,  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-general 
Anstruther,  and  five  which  General  Acland  com- 
manded at  Harwich :  eleven  thousand  men,  who 
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were  oo  their  way  home  from  the  Baltic,  led  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  received  the  same  destination.  Tlieie 
forces,  joined  to  the  two  expeditions  which  had 
already  sailed,  and  some  battalions  expected  from 
GKhraitar  and  Madeira,  would  form  a  total  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  men,  including  the  artillery  and 
eighteen  hundred  cavahy.  Sir  Arthur  Weliedey, 
being  the  junior  Ueutenant-general  on  the  army  list, 
could  not  retain  the  command  in  chief.  This  was 
given  to  Sir  Hew  Dahrymple,  who,  in  his  govern- 
ment of  GKbraltar,  had  been  on  exceedingly  good 
terms  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Ostend  in  1798,  was 
sent  from  England  to  act  as  second  in  command. 

On  the  point  of  being  only  the  third  in  rank, 
after  having  embarked  at  Cork  as  General-in-chief, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  hastened  to  land  the  tfoap& 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mond^o.  Tbe 
westerly  gales,  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  steepness  of 
the  coast  to  the  North  near  Boarcos,  the  shoals  to 
the  South  near  Lavoos,  all  ran  cminter  to  the  im- 
patience of  the  General.  The  disembarkation  was 
tedious,  and  cost  the  lives  of  sev^^  English  sailors 
and  soldiers.  While  it  was  executing,  the  Portu- 
guese army,  commanded  by  Bemaidin  Freire,  ar- 
rived at  Coimbra,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry.  This  was  the 
whole  amount  of  organized  troops  that  had  been 
produced  in  six  weeks,  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
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Qortliern  proviDfaes,  and  the  eflforts  €^  the  Supreme 
Junta  of  Oporto.  Sven  of  these  soldiers  the  gre«t<> 
est  part  had  do  muskets;  these  were,  however* 
supplied  bj  Sir  Arthur  WeUesIey.  In  a  confer* 
enoe  which  the  English  general  had  with  the  Por- 
tuguese genarals,  on  the  Tth,  at  Montemor-o-Velho, 
it  was  decided,  that  the  two  armies  should  march 
straight  on  LisbcMi,  while  a  corps,  formed  of  the 
soldiers  and  militia  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira* 
commanded  by  Msgor-f^eneral  Manuel  Pinto  Bacel* 
kir,  should  march,  by  Viseu  and  CasteUo  Franco, 
towards  Abrantes,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
French,  in  case  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  into 
Spain  by  that  route;  for  among  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  his  government  had 
recommended  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his  landing  in 
Portugal^  not  only  to  drive  the  French  from  Lisbon, 
but  also  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  Spain. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  corps  of  GenenA 
Spencer  had  reached  Mond^oBay,  and  as  soon  as  it 
had  effected  its  landing  at  Lavoos,  the  English  army 
b^an  its  march,  on  the  9th  of  August ;  it  consist- 
ed of  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  two 
hundred  horse,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery.  It 
had  an  abundance  of  cartridges  for  the  in&ntry,  and 
seventeen  days'  bread,  namely  three  days  in  the  sclL- 
diets*  knapsacks,  and  the  rest  carried  on  mules.  The 
troops  arrived  on  the  10th  and  11th  at  Leiria;  the 
Portuguese  army  reached  that  place  on  the  12th, 
coming  from  Coimbra,  by  the  route  of  Pombal. 
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Crowds  of  peasants  flocked  from  the  neighboiiri]^ 
viilages,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  English  were  really  come»  and  to  greet 
them  with  affectionate  acclamations.    The  enthtir 
siasm  spread  rapidly  to  Lisbon.     The  greatest  part 
of  the  l^on  of  police,  which  had  hitherto  continued 
faithful  to  the  French,  now  passed  over^  the  insnr^ 
gents.     The  proclamations  of  General  Wellesley  and 
Admiral  Cotton  were  widely  distributed,  and  were 
read  with  avidity.     For  Portugal  it  was  the  day  of 
deliverance,  and  for  the  French  the  signal  of  the  cap* 
tastrophe.   It  had  already  commenced  in  Spain.  The 
victory  gained  at  Rio  Seco,  on  the  14ith,  by  Manhai 
Bessi^res,  came  like  a  flash  of  l^htning  to  revive 
their  hopes.    But  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Ge- 
neral Dupont  at  Andujar  were  previously  known ; 
and  that  well  ascertained  disaster,  of  which  no  doidit 
could  be  entertained,  absorbed  the  insignificant  ad- 
vantages which  might  result  from  the  victory.     The 
Duke  of  Abrantes  soon  learned  that  King  Josqih 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  Madrid,  a  &w  days  af- 
ter having  made  his  royal  entrance  into  it,  and  that 
the  Emperor's  army  was  retreating  on  the  Ebn>. 
Thus,  twenty  thousand  French  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed by  the  whole  Portuguese  nation,  by  fleets,  by 
armies,  by  fourteen  thousand  En^ish,  whom  twenty 
thousand  more  were  to  foUow ;  and  if  they  endea- 
voured to  join  such  of  their  comrades  as  were  near- 
est to  them,  they  had  to  march  two  hundred  leagues 
through  an  enemy's  country,  to  cross  broad  chains 
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of  mountaiDs  and  wide  riYers,  and  to  fight  with  vic- 
torious arnues.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  of  Xeno- 
phon  were  in  a  less  difficult  situation,  when,  closely 
pursued  by  the  hosts  of  the  great  King,  they  strove 
to  return  to  their  native  land  through  the  territories 
of  the  barbarians. 

An  especial  duty  was  imposed  on  the  French  army 
by  the  opinion  which  it  had  itself  formed*    The  Gre« 
neral-in-chief  was  accustomed  to  consider  Lisbon, 
and  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  as  a  deposit,  which  must 
not  be  abandoned  without  having  previously  tried 
the  chance  of  a  battle.     Though  the  Emperor  had 
not  given  any  positive  orders  on  this  subject,  either 
befcHre  or  since  the  disturbances  in  Spain,  the  Gene- 
ral looked  upon  himself  as  i*esponsible  to  him  for 
this  depesit.     Had  any  one  proposed  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  while  there  existed  the  slightest  probabi- 
lity of  reaching  the  Ebro  without  sustaining  a  con- 
siderable loss,  the  proposal  would  have  been  scouted 
by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  army.     Preparations 
virere  made  to  march  against  the  enemy,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  giving  battle. 

The  French  army  was  not  concentrated.     General 
Xtoison  was  traversing  Alemtejo,  and  receiving  there 
the  submission  of  the  towns  which  had  been  terri- 
fied by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
at  Svora.     Thinking  that  the  terror  might  have  ex- 
tended to  Badajoz,  he  sent  Major  Theron,  with  a 
raiment  of  dragoons  and  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
ta   tbat  place,  to  demand  the  French  officers  who 
vol..  11/  2  K 
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were  detained  there.  The  GoTemor  r^lisd,  Hirt 
the  fury  of  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
them  up.  Steps  were  taking  to  throw  in  some 
bombs^  to  cool  this  furious  population,  when  neirs 
arrived  that  the  English  were  landed.  **  Huny  to 
Abrantes,"  wrote  the  General-in-chief  to  Genend 
Loison ;  **  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Give  up 
all  your  plans,  even  if  you  should  be  sure  of  redu- 
cing Badajoz."  Loison,  in  consequence,  hastened 
to  complete  the  victualling  of  Ekas,  the  command 
in  which  was  given  to  Givod  de  Novillars,  chief  ctf 
battalion  of  engineers,  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Mi- 
quel,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds.  Then^  mardiiiig 
by  Arronches,  Portalegre,  Tolosa,  and  Casa  Branca, 
he  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Abrantes,  after  having  lort 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  who  expired  of  tbint 
and  fatigue.  From  Abrantes  he  could,  as  cifcum- 
stances  might  dictate,  either  move  against  the  van 
of  the  English  army,  or  act  on  its  flank. 

Now  that  the  fate  of  the  French  army  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  decided  upon  the  right  bank  of  die 
Tagus,   it  was  of  consequence  to  be  released  from 
all  uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  left.     The  bands 
of  the  Ordenan9a,  which  were  collected  at  Akanjer 
do  Sal,  formed  a  mass  more  numerous  than  formi- 
dable, which  had  not  been  disbanded  by  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  of  Evora.     Sebastiao  Martin  Mestre,  an 
enterprising  man,  directed  this  assemblage,  and  had 
brought  to  Montalvo  four  heavy  pieces  of  iron  artil- 
lery, which  he  had  found  at  the  small  hartioar  ni 
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Meiides.  The  ESngfish  cndser  off  Setubal  seemed  to 
gire  support  to  this  force,  and  it  was  said  to  be  about 
to  be  swelled  to  a  greater  magnitude  by  the  army  of 
Algarve,  which  was  .crossing  the  mountains.  General 
Kellermann  set  out  from  Lisbon  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust^ with  fifty  horse,  drew  from  Setubal  ei^t  hun- 
dred men  of  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  light 
vq^unents,  marched  on  Alca^er  do  Sal,  dispersed  the 
Portuguese,  whose  insignificance  was  now  obvious, 
returned  to  Setubal,  evacuated  the  place,  after  hav- 
ing ruined  the  forts,  batteries,  and  magazines,  and 
led  back  the  troops  to  the  heights  of  Almada,  leav- 
ing a  slender  garrison  in  the  okLand  useless  Castle 
of  Palmela,  which  is  situated  on  the  point  of  a  peak 
that  towers  pre-eminently  over  all  the  mountains  of 
this  part  of  Portugal. 

The  Russian  fleet  still  kept  its  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  General  Junot  supposed  that 
the  moment  was  at  length  come  to  conquer  the  im- 
moveableness  of  Admiral  Siniavin :  he  represented 
to  him,  that  the  question  was  no  longer  as  to  fight- 
ing against  the  Portuguese,  but,  in  fact,  against  the 
English,  <with  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  at 
war ;  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
was  by  the  land  campaign  that  the  fate  of  the  squa- 
dion  would  undoubtedly  be  decided.  He  conjured 
him  to  make  an  attempt  to  put  to  sea,  in  order  to 
alarm  Admiral  Cotton ;  or,  if  he  was  determined 
to  remain  where  he  was,  at  least  to  land  a  part  of 
liis  crews,  that  they  might  be  employed  in  defending 
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the  forts  on  the  Tagus.  Siniayin  obstinately,  tarned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  proqposltions  that  were  made  to 
him,  declaring  that  he  would  not  %ht,  unless  the 
English  vessels  endeavoured  to  force  the  entrance  oi 
the  river. 

The  French  army,  therefore,  was  obliged ,  to  pro- 
vide by  itself  for  the  defence  of  the  Tagus.  Briga- 
dier-general Graindorge  remained  to  command  m 
the  left  bank  ;  the  forty-seventh  regiment  was  esta- 
blished in  forts  Bugio  and  Tafaria,  and  on  board  of 
the  vessels,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  pass,  and 
in  guarding  the  Spanish  prisoners.  The  sixty -sixth 
was  destined  to  occupy  Casca^ ;  the  legion  of  the 
South,  Saint  Julian  ;  the  twenty-sixth,  Belem,  Bom 
Succ^so  and  Ericeyra ;  the  fifteenth  of  the  Une,  Lis- 
bon and  the  powder  magazines  near  Sacavem ;  a 
depot  battalion  of  twelve  hundred  men,  drawn  Jfrom 
the  whole  of  the  army,  formed  the  garrison  of  the 
Castle  of  Lisbon.  The  command  of  this  great  dtjr, 
and  of  the  whole  defences  of  the  Tagus,  was  com- 
mitted  to  the  Oeneral-of -division  Travot,  who  had 
under  his  orders  Brigadier-general  Avril,  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  General  Fresier,  and  the  Portuguese 
Marechal  de  camp  Novion,  the  head  of  that  po- 
lice legion,  of  which  only  a  fragment  of  the  staff 
was  left. 

Even  while  these  dispositions  were  cairying  into 
effect,  the  contest  had  begun  between  the  French 
and  the  English.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  their 
landing,  the  General-in-chief  had  charged  Delaborde^ 
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the  senior  general^f-division  in  the  army,  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy,  to  watch  his  movements, 
and  to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retard  his 
inarch,  so  that  time  might  be  gained  for  General 
Loison  and  the  reserves  to  place  themselves  in  line^ 
Delaborde  left  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  August,  with 
the  seventieth  raiment,  forming  General  Brenier's 
brigade,  two  squadrons  of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment 
of  horse-chasseurs,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery.  Ge* 
neral  Thomieres,  who  occupied  Obidos  and  Peniche 
with  the  second  light  infantry  and  the  battalion  of 
the  fourth  Swiss  regiment,  was  put  under  his  orders. 
Colonel  'N^ncent,  commander  of  the  engineers  of  the 
army,  followed  the  column,  with  several  officers  be- 
longing to  that  branch  of  the  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconnoitring  the  country  in  which  the  army 
might  have  to  fight. 

Batalha  was  indicated  as  the  best  point  to  take 
up  for  observing  the  English  army,  because  it  is 
there  that  the  two  principal  communications  from 
^Lisbon  to  Leiria  meet ;  namely,  the  royal  road, 
which  passes  by  Alcoentre,  Rio  Mayor,  and  Can- 
dieros,  and  the  road  nearer  to  the  sea,  which  pro- 
ceeds through  Torres  Vedras,  Obidos,  and  Alcoba^a. 
General  Delaborde,  with  Brenier's  brigade,  followed 
the  royal  road,  while  Thomieres'  brigade  marched 
on  a  line  with  it,  by  the  other  road.  On  the  11th 
of  August,  his  advanced  guard  reached  Batalha. 
The  corps  of  Greneral  Loison  took  up  its  quarters 
at  Thomar  the  same  night. 
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A  weak  corps  of  troops  would  not  have  been  in 
safety  near  the  Abbej  of  Batalha,  in  a  woody  conn- 
try,  where  itwas  imposdUe  to  see  what  was  doing 
before  it,  and  where  nevertheless,  it  was  approach- 
able on  all  points.  General  Delaborde  established 
Us  division  at  Alcoba^a.  On  the  12th,  learning 
that  the  English  and  Portuguese  armies  were  united 
at  Leiria,  at  the  distance  of  a  march  from  his  camp, 
he  fell  back  on  Obidos,  whence  he  despatched  the 
fourth  Swiss  battalion,  to  garrison  Peniche.  On 
the  14th,  he  took  up  a  fighting  position  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Roli9a,  which  is  a  league  in  the  rear,  leaving 
a  battalion,  as  an  advanced  guard,  near  a  mill,  on 
the  left  of  the  Amoya,  and  detaching  three  com- 
panies of  the  seventieth  to  Bombarral,  Cadaval,  and 
Sq;ura,  to  connect  his  operations  with  those  of  Ge- 
neral Loison,  who  was  to  be  at  Alcoentre  on  the  ISth, 
or,  at  latest,  on  the  15th. 

The  English  were  marching  by  themselves,  the 
appearance  of  General  Loison  at  Thomar  having 
so  terrified  the  Portuguese,  that  they  already  saw 
the  enemy  arriving  at  Coimbra.  Bernardin  Frdre 
resolved  that  he  would  not  stir  from  Leiria,  while 
there  were  any  French  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Serra  de  Minde.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  easily  con- 
soled himself  for  being  rid  of  allies  who  were 
somewhat  too  exacting,  and  of  but  little  use.  He 
asked  them  for  fourteen  hundred  infantry,  and  two 
hundred-and-sixty  cavalry,  which  he  incorporated 
into  his  own  army.     With  this  mnforcement,  be 
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coBtini]|ed  his  course  by  the  road  nearest  to  the  sea, 
that  he  might  receive  supplies  from  the  fleet.  Adopt- 
ing the  military  habits  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he 
was  about  to  contend,  he  left  at  Leiria  both  his  bag- 
gage and  his  tents.  The  army  bivouacked  on  the 
13tli  at  Calvaria,  on  the  14th  at  Alcoba9a»  on  the 
15th  at  Caldas.  Four  companies  of  riflemen,  of  the 
sixtieth  German  raiment,  who  were  sent  to  Obidos 
to  cover  the  army,  pushed  as  fiur  as  the  mill  where 
the  French  advanced  guard  was  posted.  That  ad- 
vanced guard  drove  them  back  with  loss  to  Obidos, 
and  then  returned  in  front  of  the  .village  of  Roli9a. 

The  English  General  made  no  movement  on  the 
l6th,  though  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  troops 
c£  General  Loison  would  join  those  of  General  Dela- 
borde  on  that  day,  or  at  least  on  the  day  following. 

The  distance  from  Caldas  to  Iloli9a  is  three  leagues; 
these  are  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  a 
vast  bason,  open  equally  to  the  west,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  Obidos,  with  its  aqueduct  and  Moor- 
ish castle.  On  this  side  of  Obidos,  as  you  proceed 
towards  Lisbon,  the  road  crosses  a  sandy  plain, 
covered  with  shrubs,  till  it  reaches  Roli9a.  There, 
firom  the  mountains  of  the  east,  branches  out  a  chain 
of  small  hUls,  bounded  by  the  course  of  the  waters, 
and  stretching  towards  Colombeira.  It  seems  as  if 
all  communication  with  the  country  in  the  rear  were 
impracticable,  because  the  eye  entirely  loses  sight 
of  the  high  road,  near  a  narrow  and  crooked  defile, 
which  extends  to  Azambugeira-dos-Carros.      The 
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weak  division  of  General  Delaborde  held  the  phuo, 
from  Roli9a  to  as  fetr  as  in  front  of  Gtolombeira.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  of 'the  17th,  a  musketry-firing 
was  heard  towards  the  advanced  posts  on  the  right 
The  English  army  was  moving  out  of  the  passes. 

It  had  set  out,  at  break  of  day,  from  its  camp 
of  Caldas,  formed  in  six  columns ;  namely,  the  Por- 
tuguese brigade,  which  was  detached  to  the  ri^t, 
to  turn  at  a  distance,  by  the  south  of  Colombeira, 
the  left  of  the  French ;  four  cdumns  of  the  centre^ 
one  of  which  was  in  reserve,  commanded  by  BrigBtr 
dier-general  Crawfrml ;  and  three  others,  under  the 
orders  of  Oenerals  Hill,  Nightingale,  and  Fane,  ad- 
vanced in  a  parallel  line  towards  the  French  po- 
sition, preceded  by  the  cavalry,  and  protected  b^ 
two  batteries,  each  of  six  pieces  of  cannon ;  lastly,  a 
strong  column  on  the  left,  composed  of  two  brigades, 
a  battery  of  artiUery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  General  Ferguson,  directed 
its  march  in  such  a  manner,  on  quitting  Obidos,  as 
to  outfront  the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  with  General  Loison,  whose  corps  was  known 
to  be  in  motion. 

The  English  were  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and 
had  the  finest  appearance.  They  marched  slowly 
but  with  order,  continually  closing  up  the  g^ 
which  were  made  by  the  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
and  converging  towards  the  narrow  position  of  the 
French.  In  this  spectacle  there  was  something 
striking  to  the  imaginations  of  young  soldim^,  who, 
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tiU  then,  had  never  had  to  do  with  any  thing  but 
hands  of  fngitiye  insui^nts.  The  French  did  not 
amount  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  includ- 
ing the  three  companies  detached  to  the  right. 
The  flanks  of  the  battalions  were  not  supported  by 
the  grenadiers  and  light  troops,  these  having,  for  the 
greater  part,  been  formed  into  a  picked  regiment. 
The  strength  of  this  corps  consisted  wholly  in  the 
talents  of  its  leaders,  and  especially  in  the  coolness 
and  energy  of  the  General,  an  old  warrior,  beloved 
by  the  soldiers,  and  quick  in  inspiring  them  with  his 
own  vigour  and  confidence.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  engaged  in  the  plain,  Delaborde  judged  that,  if 
he  obstinately  defended  Roli9a,  he  should  not  leave 
time  enough  to  fix  himself  in  the  strong  position  be- 
hind Colombeira.  He  sent  the  seventieth  thither ; 
and  he  himself  retired  to  the  entrance  of  the  defile, 
with  the  second  light,  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry. 
Hiis  movement  was  executed  with  quickness  and 
precision*  To  reach  the  new  position  of  the  French, 
which  was  approachable  only  by  five  ravines,  with 
steep  sides,  covered  by  cystus,  myrtle,  and  other 
shrubs.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ordered  five  attacks. 
The  most  vigorous  of  these,  having  at  the  head  of 
the  column  the  twenty-ninth  infantry  regiment  of 
Nightingale  s  brigade,  climbed  up  by  dint  of  cou- 
rage and  by  the  aid  of  the  shrubs,  and  began  to 
form  on  the  summit.  Brigadier-general  Brenier 
charged  it  at  the  head  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
seventieth  French.     The  ninth  English,  of  Hill's 
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brigade,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  twenty-iiiiitb. 
Colonel  Lake,  who  commanded  the  attack,  waa 
killed*  The  two  regiments  were  oyerthrown.  There 
were  even  a  few  moments,  during  whidi  the  twenty- 
ninth  laid  down  its  arms  in  de^air  of  escaping. 

General  Brenier  dislodged,  wiUi  equal  success,  the 
fifth  English  regiment,  which  attained  on  the  side 
of  Cdombeira.  Fane's  brigade,  composed  of  the  six- 
tieth and  the  ninety-fifth,  endeavoured  to  aacoiid 
near  the  high  road.  General  Delaborde  repulsed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  seixnid  light ;  and  though 
he  had  been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  as  well  as  Adjutant-commandant  Amaux, 
the  chief  of  his  staflT,  and  Major  Merlier,  of  the  pro- 
visional first  light,  he  continued  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  animate  his  troops  by  his  presence. 

The  immediate  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  every- 
where repulsed.  But  the  action  had  lasted  four 
hours.  The  French  had  lost  one  fourth  of  their 
force,  all  killed  or  wounded,  for  they  did  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  took  from  him  more  than  a  hundred, 
several  of  whom  were  officers.  The  English  columns 
sent  to  turn  the  position  on  the  right  and  left,  were 
meanwhile  effecting  their  purpose.  That  whicfa 
Major  General  Ferguson  commanded  might  reach 
Azambugeira  dos  Garros  in  a  short  time.  A  retreat 
was  therefore  decided  upon.  It  was  executed  with  a 
daring  regularity,  which,  no  less  than  the  combat, 
excited  the  enemy's  respect     Thrice,  General  De- 
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laboxde  attacked  the  English  with  one  half  of  his 
ixnrps,    while   the  other  continued    its    retrograde 
movement.     The  twenty-sixth  regiment  of  horse 
chasseurs  perpetually  came  forward  to  the  charge, 
without  the  Portuguese  cavalry  venturing  to  com- 
mit itseli^  and  it  several  times  drove  the  English 
sharp-shooters  back  on  their  masses,  which  were 
thus  compelled  to  pause.     Major  Weiss,  the  com- 
mauder  of  a  regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  these  engagements.  The  fire  of  the  eighteen  Eng- 
lish cannon,  of  large  calibre,  could  not  silence  that 
cf  the  five  small  French  pieces,  only  one  of  which 
Was  left   behind,   embarrassed  in   the  defile.     Sir 
Arthur  WeUesley  followed  the  French  to  Cazal  de 
8prega.     General  Delaborde  halted  at  Quinta  de 
Maravigliata,  to  wait  for  the  three  companies,  which, 
having  been  detached  to  the  right  on  the  l6th,  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  action.    As  soon  as  they  re- 
joined him,  he  retired  to  Runa,  on  the  Sizandro,  in 
line  with  Torres  Vedras.    Not  receiving  any  news 
there»  either  from  General  Loison,  or  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, he   continued  his  retreat  on  the 
m<»TOW,  and  took  post  at  Cabei^a  de  Montachique, 
the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula  in  which  Lisbon 
is^  situated. 

After  the  combat  at  Roli^a,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  might  have  marched  to  meet  General  Loi- 
son^  who  was  advancing  by  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoen- 
tre;  might  have  driven  him  back  on  the  Tagus, 
orushing  him  by  means  of  his  superior  forces,  and 
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thus  have '  attained  the  purpose  of  the  expedition, 
without  running  the  risk  of  a  battle  against  equal 
numbers.  He  preferred  following  up  General  Dda- 
borde.  After  having  spent  the  night  of  the  17tb 
at  Villa  Verde,  he  was  marching,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  on  the  road  of  ToiTes  Vedras,  when  it  was 
announced  to  him,  that  the  transports  from  England 
with  the  brigades  of  Grenerals  Anstruther  and  Ac- 
land  on  board,  were  in  sight  of  the  coast.  The  noUe 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with  from  General  De- 
laborde  made  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  feel  all  the  value 
of  this  reinforcement.  He  led  his  troops  to  meet 
it,  on  the  road  to  Lourinhao.  On  the  19th,  he  took 
up  a  position  at  Vimeiro,  so  as  to  cover  the  landing, 
which  was  to  be  effected  at  a  league's  distance,  in  a 
bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Maceira  rivulet. 

Nineteen  days  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  English 
.began  to  disembark,  and  as  yet  they  had  only  had 
to  combat  with  a  French  advanced  guard.  General 
Loison,  whose  movement  on  Leiria  had  palsied  the 
Portuguese  army  of  Bernardin  Freire,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing on  Leiria  or  Alcoba9a,  had  proceeded,  on 
the  ISth,  by  the  route  of  Torres  Novas,  to  Santa- 
rem.  As  his  battalions,  worn  out  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  had  left  half  their  numbers  behind,  he 
spent  the  14th  and  15th  in  that  town,  to  give  time 
for  the  stragglers  to  join,  which  was  the  reason  that 
General  Delaborde  fought  singly  at  Roli^a.  Ge- 
neral Loison  left  at  Santarem  the  Hanoverian  Ic^on, 
which  would  have  been  better  stationed  at  Abrantes, 
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where  there  was  an  unprotected  French  hospital. 
On  the  V  16th,  bemg  pressed  by  reiterated  and  impe- 
rative orders,  he  moved  to  Alcoentre ;  and,  on  the 
17th,  the  General-in-chief  joined  him  near  Cereal. 

The  General-in-chief  had  also  taken  the  field. 
He  had  quitted  Lisbon  for  the  first  time  since  his 
entering  it,  and  this  he  had  done  with  extreme 
reluctance;  not  that  he  felt  any  disinclination ' to 
meeting  the  English  in  battle ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  resolved  to  fight  with  them.  But  one  invaria- 
\Ay  fixed  idea  controlled  and  modified  his  determina- 
tions. He  believed  firmly,  and  so  believed,  too,  the 
French  and  Portuguese  who  composed  his  govern- 
ment, that  the  quiet  of  Lisbon  depended  wholly  on 
his  presence,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  the  insurrection  would 
break  out  there,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Eng« 
lish  squadron  would  force  its  way  into  the  Tagus. 
That  military  combination,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  best,  which  offered  the  means  of  fight- 
ing the  enemy  far  enough  from  the  capital  for  his 
cannon  not  to  be  heard  there,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  aUow  of  his  return  to  it  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  battle. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  heads  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  law, 
and  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  were  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  Emperor's  birth-day.  After 
recommending  to  them  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Lisbon,  the  General«-in-chief  the  same  night 
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set  off  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  that  were  mSl 
disposable ;  namely,  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  the 
battalion  of  the  eighty-second,  the  third  provisionai 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  train  of  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  was  followed  by  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion for  the  whole  army,  and  by  waggons^  containp> 
ing  the  baggage  and  the  treasure. 

This  corps  of  troops  was  retarded  at  the  passage 
of  Sacavem,  a  bridge  having  been  forgotten  to  be 
established  on  the  river.  It  halted  at  Villa  Franca 
da  Xira.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  it  was 
idready  on  its  way,  some  Porttiguese  arrived  from 
Lisbon,  and  announced  that  the  English  squadron 
had  entered  the  Tagus.  The  troops  immediate^ 
retraced  their  footsteps.  It  was  soon  disoovered 
that  the  intelligence  was  fidse,  and  they  continoed 
their  march.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes  left  the  di- 
rection of  it  to  General  Thiebault,  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  and  went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ge- 
neral Loison's  corps,  which  he  met  near  Alcoentr^ 
moving  slowly  and  tardily  towards  Cereal. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  four  leagues  distance,  the 
cannon  of  Roli9a  was  distinctly  heard.  The  pea- 
sants stated  that  the  English  army  alone  was  engaged 
with  General  Delaborde.  From  these  reports  Ge- 
neral Junot  concluded,  that,  while  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley  marched  on  Lisbon  by  Torres  Vedras,  the 
Portuguese  army,  the  strength  of  which  was  ex- 
aggerated, would  proceed  thither  by  the  h%h  road 
of  Rio  Mayor  and  Alcoentre.      He,  therefore,  de- 
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termined  to  fight  the  English  with  all  his  forces 
united,  and  then  to  return,  with  the  same  forces, 
against  the  Portuguese.  From  Cereal,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  GreneraUn- 
chief  wrote  to  General  Thiebault :  *^  I  am  collect- 
ing  my  army  at  Torres  Vedras.  We  shall  give 
battle  to  the  English :  make  haste,  if  you  wish  to 
be  of  the  party.** 

It  was  difficult  to  make  any  great  haste  with  such 
a  ponderous  column  of  equipages ;  especially  since, 
having  quitted  the  royal  road  beyond  Villa  Franca 
da  Xira,  it  had  entered  into  the  narrow  and  steep 
ways,  which  cross  transversely  the  ramifications  of 
Monte  Junto.  It  arrived  at  La  Mot-o-Otta  very 
late  on  the  17th. 

On  the  18th,  the  corps  of  General  Loison  moved 
on  Torres  Vedras.  The  reserve  slowly  dragged 
on  by  Cereal,  Pedromunes,  and  Romabhal.  It  ex- 
tended between  the  van  and  the  rear  several 
leagues,  and  the  most  insignificant  party  of  the 
enemy  might  have  destroyed,  almost  without  striking 
a  blow,  the  equipages  of  the  artillery,  the  treasures 
and  the  provisions.  It  did  not  arrive  at  Torres 
Vedras  till  the  20th.  General  Delaborde's  division 
had  returned  to  that  place,  on  the  19th,  from  Ca- 
be9a  de  Montachique.  A  junction  of  all  the  dis- 
posable  forces  was  thus  efiected. 

It  was  now  visible  what  a  heavy  tax  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  enemy's  country  imposes  on  an  army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  muster-rofis,  there  were,  on  the  1 5th 
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of  July,  twenty-six  thousand  French  troops  in  Por- 
tugal; and  on  the  20th  of  August,  scarcely  ten 
thousand  bayonets  or  sabres  could  be  got  together 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  marches  of  the  in<mth  of 
July  had  occasioned  a  loss  of  nearly  three  thousand 
men,  who  had  either  fallen,  or  were  ^xk  in  the 
hospitals.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  were  em- 
ployed in  occupying  Elvas,  Palmela,  Peniche,  and 
Santarem.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  men  were 
at  Lisbon,  a  thousand  of  them  on  board  the  fleet* 
to  guard  the  vessels,  and  keep  down  the  Spanish 
prisoners ;  three  thousand  were  distributed  in  the 
forts,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Perceiving 
too  late  that  he  had  retained  too  many  fortresses, 
and  left  too  many  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  li* 
ver,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  despatched,  from  Torres 
Vedras,  an  order  to  General  Travot»  to  send  off  to 
the  army  the  battalion  of  the  sixty-sixth,  and  four 
picked  companies  of  the  other  battalions.  Untfl  they 
arrived,  there  were  not,  at  Torres  Vedras,  more  than 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  including  the 
non-combatants.  They  were  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  a  reserve  of  grenadiers,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  cavalry. 

The  first  division,  commanded  by  General  Dela> 
horde,  was  composed  of  the  second  and  fourth  light, 
and  the  seventieth  of  the  line,  forming  Brenier  s 
brigade ;  of  the  eighty-sixth,  and  of  two  companies 
of  the  fourth  Swiss,  forming  Thomi^res's  brignde :  in 
all,  thiee  thousand  two  hundred  infantry.* 
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The  second  divisioo,  commanded  by  General 
Loison,  was  composed  of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
light,  and  fifty-eighth  of  the  line,  forming  Solignac^s 
brigade;  of  the  thirty-second  and  eighty  •second, 
forming  Charlaud's  brigade :  in  the  whole,  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  infantry. 

The  reserve,  commanded  by  the  general  of  divi* 
sion  Kellermann,  consisted  of  four  battalions  of  gre* 
nadiers,  two  r^(iments,  making  together  two  thou« 
sand  one  hundred  men. 

The  division  of  camdry^  commanded  by  bf^a- 
dier^peneral  Maif;aron,  consisted  of  the  twenty-sixth 
horse  chasseurs,  and  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
provisional  rq^ents  of  dragoons,  twelve  himdred 
horse  in  the  whcde,  each  regiment  having  two  squa* 
drons. 

The  artillery,  commanded  by  brigadier-general 
Taviel,  oonsiBted  of  twenty-six  cannons,  which  were 
thus  distributed:  ei^t  pieces  in  the  first  (tivi^ 
sion,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Frost;  eight  in 
the  second  diviskm,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
d* AboviUe ;  and  ten  in  the  reserve,  under  the  orders 
of  Colonel  Foy.     . 

The  English  outnumbered  the  French  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  The  five  hundred  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  at  Roli^a,  were  replaced, 
and  far  beyond  it,  by  the  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  which  was  brought 
by  Generals  Anstruther  and  Acland,  and  which  en- 
tered into  line  in  the  course  of  the  2Qth.    Besides, 
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the  station  in  the  Barlings  had  made  signals  of  the 
approach  of  the  convoy  from  the  Baltic,  with  de- 
ven  thousand  men  undar  Sir  John  Moore.  £y€»i 
bei^re  the  landing  of  that  fitroe,  the  army,  not  in- 
dnding  the  Portuguese  detachment,  consisted  of 
twenty-three  infantry  Kgiments  (seventeen  thou- 
sand men)  divided  into  eight  brigades.  Having 
made  no  forced  marches,  it  had  neither  side  noc 
stragglers.  Its  artillery  train  was  fonr-and-twentj 
pieces,  one  battery  of  which  was  nine  ponnders.  It 
was  inferior  to  the  French  army  only  in  its  cavalry, 
which  consisted  of  two  hundred  of  the  twentieth 
light  dragdons,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  Portii- 
guese  horse. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  force  coir 
lected  at  Torres  Vedras,  the  English  General  pre- 
pared to  march  by  the  narrow  and  flinty  road  c£ 
Mafra.  This,  for  the  space  of  six  leagues,  runs 
parallel  to  a  steqi  coast,  and  forms  a  successioa  of 
defiles,  in  which  the  army,  lengthened  out  la  a 
single  cdiunn,  would  have  been  pecpetoally  as- 
sailable in  rear  and  flank,  while  these  was  not  a 
single  spot  where  it  could  form  in  order  of  battle. 
But,  supposing  that  the  French  would  consent  to  re- 
main inactive  spectators  of  this  adventurous  maidit 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would  reach  Lisbon  some 
hours  sooner,  and  General  Moore  would  only  have 
to  move  rapidly  on  Santarem,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  into  Spain.  The  first  part  of  tim 
plan  was  beginning  to  be  carried  into  execution* 
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Orders  had  even  been  issued  to  the  troops  to  march 
on  the  21st,  at  five  m  the  morning ;  but  at  that 
epoch.  Sir  Harry  fiurrard,  who  was  appointed  se- 
cond in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, arrived  in  the  roads  of  Maceira,  Ininging 
with  him  the  chieis  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
staff  service,  namely.  General  Clinton,  Adjutant 
General,  and  Colonel  Murray,  Quarter-master  Gre- 
neraL  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  went  on  board,  to  con- 
fer with  his  superior  o&cer.  Neither  of  them  had 
any  accurate  ideas,  either  as  to  the  force  of  the 
French  army,  or  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
The  account  which  was  given  to  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  of  the  combat  of  Roli^a,  made  him  apprehend 
a  strenuous  resistance*  Sir  John  Moore  was  on 
the  point  of  arriving  in  Mondego  Bay,  why  not 
wait  for  him?  The  expedition  would  be  more 
certain  of  success,  if  it  were  undertaken  with  an 
additional  eleven  thousand  men,  and  espedally  with 
a  more  numerous  cavalry.  General  Burrard  sent 
orders  to  Sir  John  Moore  to  land  at  Maceira,  and 
directed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  remain  in  his  po- 
sition of  Vimeiro. 

Strong  positions  are  never  wanting  in  irregular 
and  mountainous  countries,  where  cultivation  has 
not  smoothed  the  asperities  of  the  ground.  Vimeiro 
offers  one  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  formidable  from 
the  number  of  troops  which  the  English  had  accu- 
mulated there.  The  village  stands  in  the  valley 
through  which  flows   the  Maceira.     Towards  the 
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north  goes  off  a  chain  of  lofty  knoUst  along  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  carried  the  road  which  passes  by 
the  hamlets  of  Fontanell  and  Ventoza»  to  the  town 
of  Lourinhao ;  this  chain  is  bordered  on  the  east 
by  a  large  and  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi 
is  the  village  of  Toledo.  To  the  south-east  of  Vi- 
meiro,  and  contiguous  to  the  houses  of  the  vill^e, 
rises  a  flat  summit,  partly  wooded*  and  partly  open, 
which  overlooks  all  the  avenues  on  the  side  of  Tor- 
res Vedras.  This  flat  summit  is  itself  overlooked  in 
the  rear  and  to  the  west  of  Vimeiro  by  a  mountain 
mass,  which  fills  the  space  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maceira  and  the  sea-shore. 

On  this  mass  bivouacked  six  brigades  of  the  £ng. 
lish  army,  commanded  by  Generals  Hill,  Crawford, 
Acland,  Nightingale,  and  Ferguson,  having  their 
advanced  posts  on  the  Mafira  road.  The  two  other 
brigades,  Fane's  and  Anstruther's,  were  posted  on 
the  flat  summit  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Maoeira. 
The  artillery  was  divided  between  these  two  posi- 
tions. The  cavalry  was  left  in  the  valley,  for  the 
convenience  of  obtaining  water.  The  Lourinhao 
road  was  watched  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  some 
companies  of  riflemen. 

This  position  had  not  been  reconnoitred  by  the 
French.  The  detachments  of  their  cavalry  which 
had  approached  nearest  to  it,  merely  reported  that 
the  English  were  all  concentrated  round  Vimeiroi, 
and  that  three  lines  of  fires  had  been  distinctly  seen 
diuing  the  night.     But  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  could 
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not  hesitate.  The  situation  of  Lisbon,  abandoned 
to  so  weak  a  garrison,  rendered  him  extremely  un- 
easy. The  Portuguese  army  was  at  a  distance.  The 
English,  by  gaining  time,  must  grow  stronger.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  come  at  them, 
wherever  they  might  be,  and  whatever  their  number. 

On  the  20th,  towards  evening,  the  French  Ge- 
neral moved  his  cavalry  and  the  major  part  of  his 
in&ntry  to  the  junction  of  the  Lourinhao  and  Vi- 
meiro  roads,  beyond  a  long  and  difficult  defile,  which 
is  a  league  from  Torres  Vedras.  The  remainder  of 
the  in&ntry,  and  the  artillery,  passed  the  defile  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  On  the  21st,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  the  French  army  was  assembled  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  enemy's  advance  posts, 
bat  out  of  his  sight,  and  without  his  being  aware  of 
the  movement. 

Prom  the  point  where  these  troops  were  assem- 
bled to  the  flat  summit  of  Vimeiro,  which  the  shape 
of  the  ground  prevents  from  being  seen,  extends  a 
waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  which  has  a  developement 
of  three  or  four  hundred  fathoms,  sloping  down, 
with  a  rapid,  descent,  on  one  side  towards  the  ravine 
of  Toledo,  on  the  other  towards  the  course  of  the 
Bio  Maceira.  The  French  army  moved  onward,  in 
the  direction  of  the  flat  summit,  the  cavalry  in  the  van, 
each  division  of  infantry  marching  in  column,  with  a 
froDt  of  two  brigades,  and  the  artillery  in  the  in« 
terval.  The  third  provisional  regiment  of  dragoons, 
comnianded  by  Major  Contans,    was  sent  to  the 
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right.  It  passed  rapidly  the  great  raviae  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toledo,  and  formed  near  a  windmill  at 
Fontanell,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  firom 
Vimeiro  to  Lourinhao.  This  manoeuvre  was  seen 
from  the  English  camp.  General  Wellesley,  who 
was  previously  of  opinion  that  his  left  was  the 
weakest  part  of  his  position,  was  now  persuaded 
that  the  attack  was  about  to  be  made  in  that  quar- 
ter. He  immediately  detached  thither  the  brigade 
of  Major-general  Ferguson,  with  three  pieces  of  ar« 
tiUery,  which  was  followed  directly  in  second  lin^ 
by  Nightingale  s  brigade,  with  two  otJier  peces; 
this  latter  was  to  be  supported,  still  &rther  to  the 
left,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  by  Crawford's  brigade 
and  the  Portuguese  infantry.  This  movement  of 
the  English  towards  their  left  induced,  on  the  pait 
of  the  French,  and  as  by  instinct,  a  paralld  moT&> 
ment.  The  right  brigade  of  the  second  dhdsion, 
under  the  onfers  of  Greneral  Bienier,  marched^  as 
being  the  nearest  at  hand,  to  succour  the  thini  re* 
giment  of  dragoons. 

Shortly  after,  the  Duko  of  Abrantea  judged  tibat 
there  were  not  troops  enough  on  that  point ;  andi 
accordingly,  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  divistoa 
under  the  orders  of  Solignao,  wfaich» followed  Gene- 
ral Brenier  in  the  succession  ci  odumns^  fbttoirad 
him  also  in  his  movement  to  the  rights  8ix^  pieces 
of  artillery  of  the  second  division  iliketnae  proceed* 
ed  thither.  The  Englbh  General^  more  and  moie 
confirmed  in   his   belief  of  the   project  which   he 
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attributed  to  the  enemy,  directed  the  brigades  of 
Bowes  and  Acland  to  form  in  column  above  Vi- 
meiro,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  Major-general  Fergu^ 
son's  detachment. 

Thus  it  happened,  that,  when  the  sharpshooters 
had  scarcely  began  firing,  there  remained  on  the 
high  mountain,  so  recently  t)ccupied  by  six  English 
Inrigades,  only  three  r^ments  of  in&ntry,  destined, 
under  the  orders  of  Major-general  HiU,  to  act  as 
a  reserve  to  the  whole  army.  The  flat  summit  of 
Vimeiro  was  still  crowned  by  the  six  regiments 
of  ¥Vme*s  and  Anstruther's  brigades,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  Near  half  of  the  army  was  act*^ 
ing  on  the  Lourinhao  road,  in  opposition  to  about  a 
Aird  of  the  French  army ;  but  with  this  difference 
in  the  respective  positions,  that  the  movement  of  thd 
French,  on  their  right,  was  made  in  a  fortuitous  man- 
ner, and  Was  separated  by  a  wide  space  of  ground 
fin>m  their  principal  column,  while,  on  the  contrary 
the  English  had  closed  up  concentrically,  and  the 
five  regiments,  led  by  Brigadiers  Bowes  and  Ac- 
land,  were  so  disposed  as  to  support  at  once  the 
movement  of  General  Ferguson  and  the  defence  of 
Vimeiro. 

The  principal  French  column  continued  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  firat  direction.  The  position  of  Vimeiro 
wore  a  formidable  aspect,  because,  between  the  lines 
of  infimtry,  ainphitheatrically  disposed  and  bristUng 
with  artillery,  "vidiich  covered  the  flat  summit,  the 
brigade  of  Major-general  HiU  was  also  seen  behind. 
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like  a  third  line,  commanding  the  two  others.  This 
imposing  sight,  however,  did  not  stop  General  De- 
laborde,  who,  advancing  against  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  the  eighty-sixth  regiment  of  Thomidres's  bri- 
gade,  with  a  warm  fire  of  cannon  and  sharp-shooters, 
charged  the  fiftieth  Engli^  rc^ment  at  the  point  ol 
the  bayonet.  A  few  moments  after,  Generals  Loisoa 
and  Charlaud  brought  the  battalions  of  the  tUr^- 
second  and  eighty-second  into  action,  against  the 
ninety-seventh  English,  which  was  sneconred  by  the 
fi9rty-i;hird  and  fifty-second.  In  this  attack,  Adja« 
tant-commandant  IMllet  and  General  Charlaad  were 
wounded.  Hie  Chief-of-bottalion  Peytavy,  of  tlie 
eighty-second,  fell  pierced  with  wounds.  Hie  Bd^ 
tish  army  had  no  retreat  except  a  ]»ecipitous  coast, 
behind  ^hich  was  a  turbulent,  sea,  and  yet  Sir 
Arthur  Wdlesley  did  not  feel  the  slightest  degree  of 
uneasiness.  The  position  was  strong,  the  troops 
were  skilfully  posted,  and  aUy  directed ;  what  was 
still  more  important,  they  were  numerous,  and  the 
assailing  columns  were  deficient  in  depth. 

General  Kellermann's  reserve  of  grenadiers  had 
formed  in  line  within  two  cannon-shot  of  Vii* 
meiro,  and  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  stationed  himsdf 
there,  dividing  his  attention  between  General  Dda* 
horde's  attack  and  his  detachment  on  the  right 
When  he  saw  that  the  brigades  of  the  left  could  not 
carry  the  flat  summit,  he  sent  diitiier  the  second  re- 
giment of  grenadiers*.  This  brave  corps,  command- 
ed  by  Colonel  Saint-Clair,  marched  in  column,  by 
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platoomst  along  the  woody  beigfat  which  descends  in 
rapid  slope  on  the  right  towards  the  ravine  through 
which  the  road   passes  from  Vimeiro  to  Toledo. 
The  attack  made  by  the  brigades  of  Thomi^res  and 
Charlaud  had  then  failed,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
£n^h  were  directed  {igainst  the  grenadiers.   Eigh- 
teen pieces  of  cannon  opened  on  them  at  once ;  and 
theShrapnell-shells  at  the  first  discharge  struck  down 
the  files  of  a  platoon,  and  then  exploded  in  the  pla- 
toon that  followed.    Their  fire  was  feebly  answered 
by  the  artillery  of  the  first  division  and  of  the  re- 
serve, which  was  compelled  to  keep  in  motion,  that 
it  might  not  embarrass  the  march  of  the  grenadiers. 
Notwithstanding  this  inferiority  of  support,  and  the 
loss  which  it  sustained,  the  grenadier  raiment  push- 
ed on  till  it  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  flat 
summit.    At  the  moment  of  its  forming  for  the  at- 
tack, the  column  was  assailed  by  the  convei^ng 
musketry-fire  of  six  English  r^ments.    Almost  all 
the  horses  of  the  artillery  and  the  ammunition-wag- 
gons were  killed.     The  Colonels-of-artillery,  Frost 
and  Foy,  were  wounded.     The  first  two  platoons  of 
grenadiers  cBsappeared,  as  if  they  had  been  annihi- 
lated ;  the  r^ment  could  not  form  line  of  battle 
in  front,  and  obliqueing  to  the  right,  in  spite  of  the 
cirdersand  example  of  the  chiefs,  it  rushed  headbng 
into  the  ravine. 

General  KeUermann  followed  with  the  second  re- 
giment of  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Maran- 
sin ;  he  entered  the  ravine,  marching  direct  against 
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the  bri^^ade  of  General  Acbnd.  This  rapid  move- 
ment towards  the  English  centre  smprised  them: 
apprdiensive  for  the  village  of  Vimeilro,  tfaejr  hastened 
to  line  the  diurdi-yard  with  infimtri^*  The  ooioms 
of  General  Adand  descended  on  tfae  ftrst  regiment  of 
grenadiers,  and  to(3k  it  in  flank ;  the  seoood  reg^ 
ment  had  by  tlas  time  been  broken;  the  Ei^lish 
cavalry,  consisting  of  four  hundred  of  the  tweaAeA 
light  dragoons  and  the  Portugaese,  charged  the  rem- 
nants of  it,  made  many  prisoners,  ama^  ndiom  wai 
the  chief-of-battabon  Palafenede  de  ForUn,  ariaed  tke 
dismounted  and  unharnessed  cannon,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  at  Use  8^  wbenoe 
the  reserve  had  been  dispatched*  But  die  Frendi 
cavalry  of  General  Margarota,  wfaidi  had  been  hid- 
deii  by  a  small  wood,  now  appeared ;  the  GeneraUb- 
chiers  guard,  the  twenty-sixth  horBe^diassean^  -led 
by  the  cMef-oft^uadron,  the  Prince  of  Safan  Saba, 
atid  the  fourth  and  fifth  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Majors  Leclerc  and  Theron,  rudied  to  the  dihigie 
ita  their  turn.  Th^  English  and  Portilgnese  were 
driven  back  aild  broken ;  they,  suffered  a*  consi^r- 
able  loss,  and  tiieir  leada-,  CcSond  Taylor,  was  shot 
tiirough  the  heait. 

Almost  at  l3ie  same  tinte,.  another  dombat  took 
place  on  the  road*  f rom  Vimdro  to  Lourinfaao.  So* 
Ugnac's  brigade,  which,  though  last  detached  tb  the 
right,  bad  first  sealed  the  opposite  nkmhtain;  (affer 
having  traversed  Toledo,)  had  xseady.  readied'  Ponf- 
tanel,  and  was  not  yet  formed,  when  Major-general 
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Ferguson  came  upon  it  with  four  regiments,  and^ 
supported  by  General  Nightingale,  opened  on  it  ar 
fire  of  battalions,  and  then  charged.  General  So<- 
lignac  was  baifiy  wounded,  three  pieces  of  cannob 
were  immediately  taken,  and  three  more  afteiwards^ 
and  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  troops  were  driven  back 
into  the  vdley  of  Toleda 

But  Genefal  Br^er^s  brigade  was  then  forming 

in  the  rear  and   to  the   ri^t  of  SoUgnac's  tm.^ 

gade,  towards  the  aocSvitj  of  Ventoso,  where  it  was> 

concealed  from  the  English  by  the  nature  of  the 

ground.    It  executed  a  change  of  front  to  the  left. 

The*  tinrtieth  moved   forward^  and  fell  unawares 

an  tiie  sevienty^firat  and  e^hty-second  English  re* 

gimends,  whidi'  had^  halted  in   the  bottom.     The 

cannon  were  recoyered.     But,  taking  advantage  of 

tiheir  enumons  numerical  superiority,  die  English 

returned  to  the  chaige  in  front,  with*  six  r^uaento 

of  infimtry,  while  Crawfbixl'B  brigade  arrived  on  the 

light,  and  bi^an  a  fire  of  sharpdiooteis,  wliidi'  out-' 

flanked  the  Fsench  line.    The  artiDeiy  of  the  Eng- 

Uflh  also  kq[A  up  a  hot  fire.    The  two  parties  came 

to  dose  quarters,  and  the  General  was  wounded  audi 

made  prisoner.    In  vain  the  third  regiment  of  dra^ 

goons  aettempted  senrenil  charges;  they  were  ren*^ 

dezed:  abortive  by  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 

and  many  brave  officers  frU,  among  whom  was  the 

young  Arrighi,  allied  by  blood  to  the  Bonaparte 

finnily.     The  four  weak  battalions  fell  back  in  the 
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raFiiie.  This  brigade  and  that  of  General  8ol%nac 
were  now  without  leaders.  General  Thiebaulty  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  hastened  to  take  the  command. 
He  rallied  the  troops,  and  withdrew  them  slowly, 
and  by  echelons,  to  the  position  in  the  rear  of 
Toledo. 

General  Kellennann  had  also  extricated  himself 
from  the  action,  at  the  head  of  the  first  r^ment  of 
grenadiers,  which  marched  cooUy  and  in  dose  order, 
and  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  second.  Hie 
division  of  cavalry  had  discontinued  the  pursuit.  It 
presented  two  lines  of  battle,  at  six  hundred  fiyJioDis 
from  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  thus  affording  a 
screen  to  the  rallying  of  the  infantry.  It  was  now 
noon.  The  firing  had  lasted  only  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  yet  every  corps,  every  soldier,'  had  fought, 
even  that  volunteer  horse-guard,  which  was  com* 
posed  of  the  French  merchants  of  Lisbon.  The 
French  had  lost  nearly  dgfateen  hundred  men,  kill- 
ed, wounded,  or  missing ;  an  enormous  loss  with  re- 
ference to  their  scanty  numbers,  and  in  comparisoa 
with  that  of  the  English,  which  did  not  amount  to 
eight  hundred  men  ;  the  English  lost  only  one  supe* 
rior  (^cer:  their  artillery  was  untouched.  Their 
reserve  of  infantry  had  not  been  engaged.  The 
sound  of  the  trumpets  was  heard  along  the  wfade  of 
the  line.  It  seemed  that,  following  the  twentieth 
dragoons,  and  to  repair  the  check  which  it  had  sus- 
tained, masses  of  infantry  were  going  to  descemL 
It  was  not  so.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  forbidden 
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the  troops  to  quit  their  posts- without  orders  from 
him.  Not  a  battalion  stirred,  even  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers ceased  their  fire,  and  remained  as  though  they 
had  been  vanquished. 

It  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  who  commanded  in 
this  battle.  Ideutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
did,  indeed,  arrive  on  the  ground  during  the  attack 
on  the  flat  summit  of  Vimeiro,  but  he  left  to  his 
junior  comrade  the  task  of  terminating  an  action 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun.  •  The  latter 
suffered  the  precise  moment  to  escape,  in  which  he 
might  have  pursued  or  crushed  his  enemy.  The 
French  army  was  soon  in  a  posture  for  action  again. 
About  two  o'clock  arrived  from  Lisbon  a  battalion 
of  the  sixty-sixth,  and  the  picked  companies  of  the 
Hanoverian  legion,  and  of  the  l^on  of  the  South. 
This  reinforcement  partly  filled  up  the  void  which 
the  battle  had  made.  Some  pieces  of  cannon^  dis- 
motmted  in  the  attack  on  the  flat  summit,  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  as  if  to  invite  those  who  were 
nearest  to  come  and  take  them.  But  the  English 
resisted  the  temptation.  They  were  not  desirous 
to  change  a  well-managed  defence,  into  a  battle  of 
which  the  issue  appeared  to  them  to  be  doubtful. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  them,  the  French  array  re- 
pass^ the  d^U  towards  evening,  and  returned  to 
Torres  Vedras. 

On  the  morning  of  the  S2d,  the  Duke  of  Abrantes 
convened  to  a  council  of  war,  at  Torres  Vedras,  the 
^nerals  of  division,  Delaborde,  Loison,  and  Keller- 
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nann,  Brigadier-GeDeral  TUebanlt,  diiefof  thege- 
neral  staff,  Brigadier-General  Tavid^  commandaBtef 
ertilleiy,  Colonel  Vincent,  commandant  of  engineen, 
and  Trousset,  the  chief  intendant  commissary.  He 
laid  befibce  them  the  situation  of  the  anny.  It 
had  fought  on  the  day  befix^,  rather  to  fidQ  an 
honourable  duty,  than  in  the  hope  of  b^ng  victo- 
rious. From  the  prisoners  it  was  known,  that  the 
English  army  was  about  to  receive  reinfinTemen^ 
which  would  raise  it  to  douUe  its  actual  number. 
Other  reports  announced,  that  the  Portugneie  annjr, 
under  Bernardin  Freire,  had  been  for  two  day%  at 
Obidos;  that  the  corps  of  Bacellar  was  desoonding 
along  the  Tagus;  that  already  the  peasants  of  Befan^ 
led  by  the  monks  of  Monsanto,  had  entered  Ahraa- 
tes,  and  had  murdered  there  some  sck  soldiers,  and 
that  Pepin  de  Bellide,  the  corregidor  mor,  had  been 
treapherously  assassinated*  The  intdUgence  fiom 
Lisbon  was  likewise  alarmingl 

Under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  oug^  the 
army  to  try  once  more  the  £stte  of  arms  ?  If  it 
ought,  then,  how?  If  t  could  not,  what  coone 
was  to  be  pursued  ? 

Opinions  were  unanimous  on  the  tiiree  questtom. 
Enough  had  been  done  for  the  honour  of  the  amy. 
The  troops  were  now  no  longer  able  to  ke^  the 
field.  To  give  battle  to  such  numerous  enemies, 
would  be  only  leading  the  soldiers  to  the  slaughter. 
Neither  at  Lisbon,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  were  there  strong  points,  jHrepared  and 
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pioyisioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  i*eiider  it  practicaiUe 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  at 
some  tardy  and  uncertain  future  period.  The  eva- 
cuation of  Portugal  was,  therefore,  compulsory. 

But  to  open  a  passage  throu^  the  Peninaula,  for 
the  purpose  of  rejoining  the  French  armies  on  the 
Ebro,  even  should  the  attempt  be  successful,  must 
be  a  long  and  sanguinary  task.    Why,  then,  not 
endeavour  to  treat  with  the  English  on  this  basis, 
tfaat,  in  exchange  for  Lisbon  and  the  fortresses  to  be 
given  up  to  them,  they  should  convey  the  French 
anny  to  France  in  their  vesseb  ?    This  proposition 
WM  reasonable;   there  was   nothing  in  it  which 
was  ^erogftory  to  military  honour,  seeing  that  lis- 
hon,  which  it  was  thus  intended  to  give  up,  could 
no  longer  contribute  to  our  defence,  and  that  the 
army  was  like  a  gan*ison  that  capitulates  with  the 
breaches  open,  and  after  having  sustained  two  as- 
saults.    Yet  even  this  was  at  first  repugqaiit  to 
the  feelings  of  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
make  this  sort  of  composition  with  their  enemies. 
It  was,  however,  unanimously  adopted.    When,  be- 
sides, it  was  taken  into  account  that  independent  of 
the  disastrous  chances  which  would  be  avoided  by 
negotiating,  the  advantagie  would  also  be  gained  of 
stipulating  conditions,  which  might  tend  to   pre- 
serve the  fleet  of  the  Russians,  our  allies,  and  to  pro- 
tect such  Portuguese  as  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  French  cause,  and  must  remain  in  the  country, 
these  two  additional  considerations  won  over  every 
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suffrage.     The  general  of  division,  Kellermann,  was 
immediately  despatched  to  the  English  head-quar- 
ters, and  the  army  began  its  march  to  cover  Lisboo. 
The   choice  of  the  negotiator  showed  the  issue 
which  was  expected  for  the  n^otiation.      Keller- 
mann  bore  a  name  which  was  known  throughout 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  glory  of  his 
&ther,  the  conqueror  of  Valmy,  and  because  he  him- 
self, leading  the  cavalry  at  Marengo,  had  decided, 
by  a  brilliant  charge,  the  fortune  of  that  immortal 
day.     In  him,  the  boldness  of  the  warrior  was  unit- 
ed with  the  observant  subtilty  of  the  difdomatist 
When  he  arrived  at  the  English  advanced  posts, 
accompanied  by  a  trumpeter  and  an  interpreta*^  the 
utmost  uneasiness  was  visible ;  the  guards  fired  their 
muskets,  and  the  regiments  hastened  to  range  them- 
selves in  battle.    This  involuntary  movement  of  sur- 
prise and  alarm  showed  him  that  the  Ei^lish  anny 
had  not  the  confidence  and  security  of  victory.    It 
was  not  Sir  Harry  Burrard  that  now  commanded :  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  the  definitive  Commander-in-chieC 
had  just  landed.   He  could  not  conceal  the  satisfadaini 
which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  French  make  overtures. 
Knowing  neither  the  situation  of  the  army  nor  of 
the  country,  he  commissioned  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  confer  with  General  Kellermann.     The  latter  had, 
in  conversation,  carefully  attended  to  those  abrupt 
sentences,  which,  better  than  premeditated  speeches 
expressed  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  the  officers  and 
chiefs.     "  The  troops  of  Sir  John  Moore  were  still 
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at  a  distance.  It  was  doubtful  whether  so  consider- 
able a  corps  could  be  landed  on  so  difficult  a  coast. 
The  stormy  weather  hinders  us  from  communi- 
cating with  our  transports.  If  it  should  last  a  little 
longer,  we  shall  be  starved.  And  what  are  the  Por- 
tuguese doing  ?  We  can  expect  nothing  from  them.*' 
Of  these  indiscretions  General  Kellerman  took  ad- 
vantage, to  talk  largely  of  the  resources  and  energy 
of  the  French,  and  especially  of  the  great  assistance 
they  should  derive  from  their  allies,  the  crews  of  the 
Russian  vessels.  After  a  discussion  of  some  hours, 
he  concluded  a  preliminary  arrangement  and  an  ar- 
mistice, of  which  the  principal  conditions  were, — 

That .  the  French  army  should  evacuate  Portugal, 
and  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  France,  with  its  artillery, 
arms,  and  baggage. 

That  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French  established 
in  Portugal,  should  not  be  molested  for  their  poli- 
tical conduct,  and  that  those  who  thought  proper  to 
depart,  should  be  allowed  a  certain  time  to  quit  the 
country  with  their  property. 

That  the  Russian  fleet  should  remain  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  as  m  a  neutral  port,  and  that  whenever 
it  sailed,  it  should  hot  be  pursued  till  the  expiration 
of  the  term  fixed  by  maritime  law. 

.  These  conditions  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
definitive  treaty,  to  be  settled  by  the  Generals-in- 
chief  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  British  admiral,  till 
which  time  there  was  to  be  a  suspension  of  arms ;  the 
Sizandro  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
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the  two  camps,  and  the  armed  Portuguese  not  to 
adrance  bejond  Leiria  and  Thomar.  Forty-eight 
hours'  notice  was  to  be  given  previously  to  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  the  armies  of  his  Bri* 
tannic  Majesty,  and  those  of  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty.  The  French  n^otiator  took  care 
to  insert  in  the  act  the  titles  of  his  sovereign,  pre- 
cisely because  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  did  not  €&- 
ciaUy  recognize  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  General 
KeUermann  rejoined  the  French  army  on  the  23d,  at 
Cabe^a  de  Montachique,  and,  on  the  same  day  the 
General-in-chief  re*entered  Lisbon,  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers  and  of  his  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

It  Was  high  time  for  him  to  do  so.  The  memben 
and  civil  officers  of  the  government,  and  particnlarij 
the  numerous  Portuguese  who  had  espoused  the 
French  cause,  were  aU  in  consternation.  Some  bid 
themselves,  others  sought  refbge  on  board  the  fleet. 
The  ministers  assemUed  in  the  arsenal  of  tfae  Fun* 
diao,  a  large  building  by  the  seaside.  He  gar- 
rison of  the  castle  had  been  transferred  thither,  to 
perform  the  police  duty  of  the  city.  The  ships  of 
war  were  moored  near  the  shore,  in  such  a  manner  as, 
in  case  of  revolt,  to  be  able,  on  the  one  side*  to  sink 
the  vessels  with  the  prisoners,  and,  on  the  other»  to 
sweep  the  quays,  and  the  streets  leading  to  the  sea. 

These  precautions  were  quite  necessary,  for  a  po- 
pulation of  two  hundred  thousand  souls  was  boiling 
with  hatred  and  hope.  On  the  20th,  the  combat  of 
Roli9a  became  known,  and  the  inhabitants,  spreading 
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themselves  in  the  Rocio»  in  Commerce  Square,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  began  to  utter  cries 
of  fury  against  the  French.  The  exertions  of  one 
good  man  were  sufficient  to  disperse  this  tumultuous 
assemblage ;  this  was  General  Travot.  The  Portu- 
guese  loved  and  honoured  that  officer,  because  he 
had  not  been  employed  in  any  expedition  against  the 
insurgents,  and  because,  in  his  command  at  Oeyras, 
instead  of  oppressing  the  country,  he  had  assisted 
the  unfortunate  with  his  purse  and  his  advice.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  populace,  accompanied  by  Brigadier- 
general  Frezier  and  some  officers.  He  ui^^ed  and 
intreated  them  to  disperse.  The  calmness  of  his 
countenance  made  such  an  impression  on  them  that 
they  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes. 

But  as  the  danger  was  still  imminent.  General 
Travot  thought  it  necessary  to  recal  the  thirty-first 
light  battalion  from  Almada  to  Lisbon,  though  Se-* 
tubal  was  occupied,  and  all  the  country  overrun  by 
the  insui^nts  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  action  of  Vimeiro,  which  the 
Intendant  of  the  Police  announced  as  a  victory,  while 
other  information  spoke  of  it  as  a  defeat.  On  the 
SSd,  when  troops  were  reported  to  be  coming, 
many  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  went  to  meet  them  at 
the  Campo  Grande,  uncertain  whether  it  was  English 
or  French  that  they  were  going  to  see. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arrangement  of  Vimeiro 
was  merely  temporary.  -  Admiral  Cotton  refused  to 
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allow  of  the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  for  the 
Russians.  During  the  eight  months  which  he  had 
blockaded  their  squadron,  he  had  not  £uled  to  con* 
suit  his  government  as  to  the  conduct  which  was  to 
be  observed  towards  them,  in  every  possible  case. 
He  was  ordered  to  detain  the  vessels,  and  send  the 
crews  back  to  Russia.  Such  were  the  instmctions 
given  by  the  Admiralty,  even  before  an  army  bad 
laiided  and  been  victorious  in  Portugal. 

This  first  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
convention  gave  rise  to  others  which  had  not  been 
foreseen.  Instead  of  conferences  taking  place  be- 
tween the  French  6eneral4n-chief  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  Bfitish  land  and  sea  forces,  the  ne- 
gotiation was  carried  on  at  Lisbon,  by  General  Kel- 
lermann  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  Quarter- 
master^neral  of  the  English  army.  Difficulties 
arose  every  moment:  the  negotiations  were  seve- 
ral times  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off.  The 
JBnglish  General  denounced,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  and  the  march  of  his 
army  towards  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese,  under  Ber- 
nardin  Freire,  moved  forward  to  rincamation,  near 
Mafra.  Bacellar's  Portuguese  corps  was  iMlered 
to  embark  in  boats  at  Santarem,  and  endeavour  to 
surprise  the  Hanoverian  legion  at  Sacavem.  The 
Count  of  Castro  Marim,  with  six  thousand  men  of 
the  armies  of  Alemtejo  and  Algarve,  marched  Srcm 
Evora  towards  the  Tagus.  Colonel  Lopez  block- 
aded   Palmela,   and   occupied   Setubal  with   bands 
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of  ferodoiis  peasants,  who  murdered  the  French 
de*<aiiipy  Marlier,  whom  Greneral  Graudoi^  had 
sent  to  them  with  a  flag  of  truce.  At  die  same 
time  General  Beresford  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
TaguSy  fix>m  Cadiz,  with  the  forty-second  regiment. 
The  eleven  thousand  men  under  Sir  John  Moore 
also  landed  at  Maceira ;  and  Admkal  Cotton 
pressed  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  detach  a  part  of  his 
corps  to  Setubal,  to  join  the.  Portuguese  of  Alem- 
tejo,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Elvas. 

The  firmness  of  Junot  was  still  greater  than  the 
danger  of  his  situation.  He  said  to  the  Russians, 
**  You  have  six  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  you  do  not  want  more  than  a  thousand  for 
the  duty  of  your  ships  while  they  are  at  anchor: 
form  them  into  six  large  battalions.  With  this 
reinforcement,  I  will  wait,  either  for  succours  from 
France,  for  the  tempestuous  season,  or  for  a  conven- 
tion which  will  save  my  army  and  your  squadron." 
To  the  English  he  said,  **  Take  back  your  treaty^ 
I  am  not  in  need  of  it ;  I  will  defend  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  inch  by  inch ;  I  will  bum  all  that  I  am  ob- 
liged to  leave  to  you,  and  you  wiU  see  what  it  will 
cost  you  to  win  the  rest." 

So  he  would  have  done.  Sini&vin  preferred 
treating  separately  with  the  English,  and  giving  up 
his  vessels  to  them,  to  running  with  the  French  a 
risk  which  might  have  insured  glory  and  safety. 
The  questipn  as  to  the  Russians  being  thus  put 
aside,  was  a  great  step  towards  a  definitive  conven- 
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tioD.  That  convention  could  be  nothing  more  than 
a  developement  of  the  conditions  clearly  stipulated 
in  the  arrangement  of  Vimeiro,  which  arrangement 
was  protected  in  the  army  by  the  military  popula- 
rity of  General  Wellesley,  by  whom  it  was  signed. 
Some  modifications  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  transports.  The  num- 
ber of  artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  which  the  army 
was  to  take  with  it,  was  reduced  to  six  hundred. 
It  was  also  decided,  that  the  French  merchants  esta^ 
blished  at  Lisbon  should  not  remove  the  merchan- 
dise which  constituted  their  property,  but  only  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  it.  All  the  other  stipulations 
favourable  to  the  French,  and  to  the  Portuguese 
who  had  taken  part  with  them,  were  preserved, 
and  even  enlarged,  in  the  definitive  convention  of 
evacuation,  signed  on  the  SOth  of  August,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Cintra,  because  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English  army  were  at  that  places 
when  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ratified  it  by  affixii^  his 
seaL^ 

The  name  and  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Junta  whidi  governed 
in  his  absence,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra.  No  thought  was  taken  of  claiming 
the  Portuguese  soldiers  or  sailors,  or  the  deputies 
who  were  detained  in  France.  The  English  generals 
dispensed  with  consulting,  as  to  the  treaty,  those 

*  See  Notes  and  IllustrationB,  No.  XX2^.  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolume. 
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who  had  not  assisted  them  to  fight.  All  was  settled 
without  the  participation  of  the  Portuguese.  They, 
however,  loudly  remonstrated.  Bemardin  Freire 
and  the  Count  of  Castro  Marim  formally  protested 
against  several  articles  of  the  convention,  especially 
against  that  which,  in  contempt  of  the  sov^r^nty 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  secured  impunity  and  safety  to 
aQ  the  partisans  of  the  French.  On  the  part  of  the 
inhafaitaiits  o(  Lisbon  there  arose  accusations  and 
murmurs,  because  they  supposed  the  French  army 
was  going  to  carry  off  all  the  riches  of  the  king«- 
dom.  Murmurs  and  accusations  were,  however,  soon 
drowned  in  the  obstreperous  joy  which  the  deliver- 
aace  of  their  country  excited  in  them. 

A  deeper  impression  was  produced  in  England 
by  the  same  event ;   there  they  were  intoxicated 
with  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  and  not  a  doubt 
was  felt  that  the  army  of  Junot  would  at  least  expe- 
rience a  like  &te  with  that  of  Dupont.    The  Con* 
▼ention  of  Cintra  was  received  with  such  signs  of 
indignation  and  grief  as  had  never  before  been  ma« 
nifested,  not  even  for  the  convention  of  Closter-Se* 
ven,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or,  more  recently,  for 
the  capitulations  of  the  Helder  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  journalists  surrounded  their  papers  with  black 
borders,  in  token  of  public  mourning ;  and  innu- 
merable caricatures  appeared,  in  which  three  gib- 
bets were  raised,  for  the  three  generals  who  had  sue-* 
c^eeded    each   other  in  the  chief  command.     The 
CoBQimon  Council  of  the  dty  of  London  assembled 
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constitutionally,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  thraoe 
its  complaints  against  an  act  which  it  declared  to  be 
^  di^aceful  to  the  British  namci  and  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation."  Other  po- 
litical bodies,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  spoke  the  same 
language.  In  compliance  with  this  burst  of  public 
opinion,  the  Government  was  dbl^^ed  to  submit  the 
convention  of  Cintra  to  a  solemn  enquiry. 

This  same  public  opinion,  under  the  influence  of 
a  representative  constitution,  would  not  •  have  al- 
lowed responsible  ministers  to  violate  a  promise 
given,  and  drawn  up  in  writing.  The  couTention 
was  faithfully  executed,  as  far  as  depended  on  the 
Englbh  authorities.  The  French  troops  could  not 
be  immediately  embarked,  because  the  transports 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  France,  the  same  that 
had  brought  the  British  troops  to  Portugal,  had 
not  their  supply  of  provisions  ready.  The  fortn^^t 
which  the  French  now  spent  at  Lisbon,  was  not 
the  least  difficult  period  of  the  occupation.  The 
Portuguese  insurgents  arrived  there  in  swarms,  be^ 
dizened  with  feathers  and  ribands,  wearing  on  their 
arms  as  many  scarfs  as  they  pretended  to  have  kiHed 
enemies,  and  having  their  hats  ornamented  with  the 
darling  motto,  Death  to  the  French !  Nothing  was 
heard  in  the  streets  but  crackers,  musi^et  and  pis- 
tol firing,  and  sanguinary  cries.  The  French  army 
was  encamped  in  the  squares  and  on  the  heights, 
with  batteries  pointed  towards  the  principal  streets. 
Though  its  discijdine  overawed  its  enemies,  yet  tbe 
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patrols  were  hourly  attacked,  and  soldiers  were  as- 
sassinated.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  mid- 
cBe  of  September,  at  which  epcich  the  troops  went  on 
board,  and  the  transports  put  to  sea. 

The  garrisons  of  Elvas  and  Almeida  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  embark  with  the  army.  As  soon  as.  the 
news  of  the  conv^tion  of  Cintra  reached  Badajoz, 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  seize  upon  Elvas.  General  Galluzo,  who  com- 
manded the  armiy  of  Estremadura,  sunimoned  the 
fortress  repeatedly.  It  had  for  its  governcH*  a  firm 
and  vigilant  officer,  Girod  de  Novibrs,  chief  of  batta- 
lion of  engineers,  who  treated  the  summonses  with 
contempt.  On  the  7th  of  September,  six  thousand 
Spaniards  arrived  before  Elvas,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  field  artillery.  On  the  9th,  they  completed 
the  investment  of  the  place.  The  governor  evacu- 
ated the  town,  the  defences  of  which  had  long  been 
in  ruins :  he  left  a  company  in  Fort  Saint  Lucia, 
and  shut  himself  up,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gar- 
rison, in  Fort  la  lippe,  which  commands  Elvas  and 
the  country.  The  Spaniards  again  summoned  the 
governor,  and  meeting  with  no  better  success  than 
before,  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  summit  of  the 
Serra  de  Maleffe.  However,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, an,  English  regiment  arrived  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  place.  The  governor  then  departed, 
taking  with  him  hot  merely  the  garrison  of  Elvas, 
but  also  the  French  civil  and  military  officers  who 
liad  been  detained  for  four  months  at  Badajoz,  and 
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who  were  given  up  in  consequence  of  an  arrange- 
ment  concluded  at  Lisbon,  hy  General  KeUeimami, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  English.  The  gar- 
rison  of  Elvas  embarked^  on  the  17th  of  October^ 
at  Aidea  Gallega,  opposite  Lisbon. 

When   Bacellar's   corps   descended   into    Lamtt 
.Beira,    he  took  with   him   all  the   troops  of  the 
tine  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  miKtia.     That 
remained  before  Almeida  onlj  the  second  reffmeat 
of  the  militia  of  Guarda.     This  troop  was  potted 
in  tlie  village  of  Junca,  a  league  ftom  the  plaoe. 
A  party  of  the  garrison  made  a  sally  on  the  15tb 
of  August,  the  Emperor  s  buth-dayt  surprised  the 
miUtia,  killed  several  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.    After  this  rout,  the  Portuguese  cwtented 
themselves  with  watching  Almeida  at  a  distance,  and 
falling  upon  straffing  individuals,  belonging  to  the 
weak  detachments  which  were  sent  out  from  the  idaoa 
A  warlike  monk,  brother  Jose  de  la  Madbre  de  IMos, 
poisoned,  with  a  mixture  of  nux  vomica  and  lime^ 
some  springs  near  the  glads,  at  which  the  soldiers  oc- 
casionally quenched  their  thiiat,  and  a  tank»  at  which 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  garrison  were  watered- 
Early  in  October,  Almeida  was  given  up  to  the 
English,  in  execution  of  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
and  the  garrison  was  marched  to  Oporto,  to  be 
barked  there.  The  presence  of  fourteen  hundred 
ed  French  occasioned  a  more  violent  riot  than  any 
that  had  occurred  during  the  first  scenes  of  the  Por- 
tuguese restoration.    More  than  fifteen  thousand  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  countrjr  rushed 
upon  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
two  hundred  English  by  whom  they  were  escorted. 
They  had  only  time  to  seek  an  asyliun  on  board  the 
English  vessels  in  the  river.  The  assailants  em- 
bfurked  in  boats,  surrounded  the  ships,  and  tried 
to  board  them.  The  soldiers  had  only  sixty  car* 
tridges  per  -man  for  their  defence.  The  bishop 
and  the  ma^strates  interposed.  Their  influence, 
however,  would  have  been  unavailing  but  for 
the  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  colonel  of  a 
newly-levied  Portuguese  corps,  called  the  Lusitar 
nian  Legion,  which  was  then  organizing  at  Opor- 
to, at  the  expense  of  England.  This  generous  ene^ 
my  succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  in  res- 
cuing the  luckless  French  from  the  rage  of  the  people. 
But  he  could  only  save  their  lives.  Disarmed  and 
despoiled,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  was  conveyed  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  where,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  it  rejc»ned  the  garrison  of  Elvas  and  a 
part  of  the  eigfaty*4ixth  raiment,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  convoy  by  a  tempest,  and  forced 
to  put  back  to  Idsbon. 

At  the  same  period  the  army  which  had  borne 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  was  disembark- 
ed on  the  French  coast.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
landed  at  Rochelle,  and,  with  him  or  after  him, 
three  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
conveyed  to  Quiberon,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
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the  English  Government,  received  during  the  pas- 
sage. Quiberon  .and  L'Orient  being  the  pmnts  most 
distant  from  Spain,  at  which,  according  to  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  the  French 
could  be  put  on  shore.  Quiberon  was  preferred,  as 
offering  more  difficulties  to  the  landing,  and  kss 
resources  for  supplying  the  troops  with  provisions ; 
thus  delaying,  as  much  as  possible,  their  return  to 
the  Peninsula. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  men  had  been  sent  into 
Portugal  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  namely,  twenty- 
five  thousand  with.GeneralJunot,  and  four  thousand, 
who  subsequently  rejoined  the  regiments,  from  the 
hospitals  and  depots.  Three .  thousand  peri^Jied, 
either  of  fatigue  on  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Lis- 
bon, and  in  the  marches  durijig  the  burning  summer 
of  1808,  or  assassinated  individually  by  the  Portu- 
guese peasants,  or  of  a  natural  death  in  the  hospitals. 
Two  thousand  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  wane 
made  prisoners  in  various  engagements.  Two  thou- 
sand of  those  who  were  embarked  never  arrived ;  one 
part  of  them  being  lost  at  sea,,  with  the  vessels  which 
contained  them,  and  the  rest,  who  were  Swiss,  de- 
serting to  the  English  army.  Twenty-two  thousand 
returned  to  France.  They  departed  from  thence 
inexperienced  conscripts ;  they  came  back  well- 
trained,  warlike  soldiers :  and  they  took  their  place 
in  the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  was  tra- 
versing France  on  its  way  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
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No.  I. 

See  Page  8. 

KOTB  DBLITBRBD  TO  THB  POBTI7GDB8B  GOVEBNIIBNT  BT  THB 
PIB8T  8BCRBTART  OF  LBOATION,  ACTINO  AS  MINI8TBB  PLE* 
NIPOTBNTIABT  OF  FRANCB. 

Thb  undenigned   has  received  orden    to  declare,  that   if, 
bj  the  1st  of  September  next,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  has  not  shown  his  intention  of  withdraw* 
ing  £tom  English  influence,  bj  declaring,  without  delay,  war 
•gainst  England,    dismissing  the  minister  of    His  Britannic 
Majesty,  recalling  the  Portuguese  ambassador  from  London,  de- 
taining as  hostages  the  English  established  in  Portugal,  con- 
fiacating  the  English  merchandize,  shutting  his  ports  to  English 
weasels,  and,  in  short,  uniting  his  fleets  with  those  of  the  Con- 
tanental  powers,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  will  be  considered  as  having  renounced  the  Continen- 
tal System,  and  in  that  case,  the  undersigned  has  (M-den  to  da- 
mand  his  passports,  and  to  withdraw  by  declaring  war. 

•▼01*.    11.  2  N 
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The  undersigned^  on  ocmsideriDg  the  motives  wbidi  shonld 
determine  the  Court  of  Portugal  at  the  present  juncture,  cannot 
but  hope  that,  enlightened  by  wise  counsels,  it  will  embrace 
openly  and  without  reserve,  the  political  system  most  conform- 
able to  its  dignity  and  interests,  and  that  it  will  at  last  openly 
decide  on  making  common  cause  with  all  the  governments  of  the 
Continent,  against  the  oppressors  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  navigation  of  all  nations. 

Lisbon,  August  12/A,  1807-  Raykeval. 


No.  U. 

See  Page  J 5. 

SBCBBT  TREATY  BETWEEN  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPBROB  OP  THE 
FRENCH,  AND  HIS  CATHOLIC   MAJESTY  THE  KINO  OP  SPAIN. 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  &c.  &c..  Having  read 
and  examined  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Fontaineblean, 
October  27,  by  Michael  Duroc,  General  of  Division,  Grand- 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  &c.  &c.  in  virtue  of  the  full  powen 
riven  by  us  to  him  to  this  effect,  with  Don  Eugenic  Izquserdo 
de  Ribera  y  Lezaun,  Honorary  Councillor  of  State  of  His  illa- 
jesty  the  King  of  Spain,  furnished  equally  with  full  powers  by 
his  Sovereign,  which  treaty  is  conceived  as  follows  :•— 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  to. 
&c.  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  being  eanwidy 
desirous  of  regulating  the  interests  of  both  their  States,  and  ts 
detemine  the  future  condition  of  Portugal  in  a  maimer  coo- 
fbrmable  with  the  policy  of  the  two  nations,  have  appointed  as 
their  Ministers  Plenipotentiaries,  viz.  on  the  part  of  Hm  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Michael  Duroc,  General  ef 
Division,  Grand-Marshal  of  the  Palace,  &c  &c. ;  and  on  the 
part  of  His  CathoHc  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Engwi* 
Izquierdo  de  Ribero  y  Leaaun,  Honorary  Councillor  of  State, 
to.  to.,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  credentiala,  agreed 
on  the  following  articles:— 
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L  The  praWnoto  between  Mlalul  and  Dotiro,  #ith  tlie  dtf 
ni  Oporto^  shall  be  befttowed^  iti  fall  Boterdgiitj  and  pewcnmon, 
on  His  Majesty  the  King  ef  Btnifia,  with  the  titl6  of  King  of 
Northern  Lositania. 

IL  The  kingdom  of  Alomtejo  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Al- 
glurves^  shall  be  given,  in  full  soyereignty  and  poeaessiany  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peaoe,  to  ei^oy  them  with  the  title  of  Prinee  of 
Algkrves. 

III.  The  late  of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os^Montea^ 
ends. Portuguese  Bstremadurat  shall  remain  undecided  till  the 
general  peace>  when  they  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  oir« 
cnmstanoesy  and  in  the  manner  which  shall  then  be  determined 
by  the  high  coiitraoting  parties. 

IV.  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania  shall  be  poaaesaed 
by  the  hereditary  descendants  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
£tmria,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  succession  adopted  by  the 
reigning  family  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spidn. 

V.  The  principality  of  Alganres  is  hereditary  in  the  line 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession 
adopted  by  the  reigning  fiunily  of  His  Majesty  the  King  iH 
Spain. 

VI.  In  de£inh  of  descendant  or  legitimate  heir  of  the  King 
of  Northern  Lusitania,  or  of  the  Prince  of  Algarres,  these 
countries  shaU  be  given  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
form  of  iuTesiiture,  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  never 
be  re«united  under  one  head^  nor  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

VII.  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Algarves  shall  also  acknowledge,  as  protector.  His 
Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  Sovereigns  of 
these  countries  shaU  never,  in  any  case,  make  war  or  peace 
'Without  his  consent. 

VIII.  In  the  case  that  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Traa^os- 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Eatresaadnra,  now  under  sequestra- 
tion, ahall,  at  the  general  peace,  be  restored  to  the  House  ofBra- 
ganxa,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies 

2  N  2 
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conquered  by  England  from  Spain  and  her  aUies,  Uie  new 
jorereign  of  these  countries  shall  be  held  to  the  same  oU]g»- 
tions  toward  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain*  as  the  King  of 
Northern  Lusitania,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Alganrea« 

IX*  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Etruria  cedes  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria^  in  full  sovereignty  and  possession,  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy. 

X.  When  the  definitive  occupation  of  Portugal  shall  have 
been  effected,  the  respective  Princes  put  in  possession  of  it 
will  appoint  commissioners  conjointly»  for  fixing  the  stipnlated 
limits* 

XI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy  guarantees  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  possession  of  his  estates  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the 
South  of  the  Pyrenees. 

XII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy  consents  to  acknowledge  Hb  Catholic  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain  as  Emperor  of  both  the  Americas,  at  the  period  whidi 
shall  be  determined  on  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  for  assuming 
that  title,  which  shall  take  phice  either  at  the  general  peace, 
or,  at  the  latest,  after  three  years. 

XIII.  It  is  understood  by  the  high  oontraeting  parties,  that 
tiie  islands,  colonies,  and  oth^  maritime  possessions  of  Portn- 
gid,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  them. 

XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  kept  secret.  It  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Madrid  within. 
twenty  days,  at  the  latest,  from  the  date  of  the  signature. 

Done  at  Fontainebleau. 

October  27,  1807*  Dunoo. 

E.  ISQUIB&BO. 

Lower  down  is  written  :— 
We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  by  these  presents,  of  the 
preceding  treaty,  and  all  ai^d  eadi  of  the  articles  contained  in 
it.     We  derinre  it  to  be  aoeepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and 
promise  that  it  shall  be  inviolably  observed. 
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In  tettioMmy  of  which,  we  have  signed  these  presents  with 
ovurown  hand>  after  having  affixed  thereto  our  imperial  seal. 
Fontaineblean,  October  29, 1807. 

Nafoi*eon* 
Cbampagny,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Marbt,  Secretary  of  State. 


No.  III. 
See  Page  15. 

BBCRET  CONYBNTIOK  OONCLUDBD  AT  FOlTTAINEBLBAi;,  BB* 
TWBBK  HIS  MAJB8TT  THK  EllPBBOB  OP  THB  FBBNOB, 
ANB  HIS  CATHOLIC  MAJESTY  THB  KING  OF  SPAIN,  BY 
WHICH  THB  TWO  HIGH  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  REOULATB 
WHATRBLATBS   TO   THB   OCCUPATION   OF   PORTUGAL. 

Napolbon,  by  the*  grace  of  Qod,  &c.  &c.  Sec,  Having  seen 
and  examined  the  Convention  condndedi  determined,  and  signed 
at  Fontaineblean,  the  97th  October,  1807>  by  the  General  of 
Division,  Michael  Duroc^  &c.  &c.,  on  one  part,  and  on  the  other 
by  Don  Eugenic  Izquierdo,  &c.  which  Convention  is  as  follows:— 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  desiring 
to  regulate  the  bases  of  an  arrangement  relative  to  the  occupa- 
tion and  conquest  of  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  have  named,  &c  Sec;  who,  aflter 
having  exchanged  their  credentials,  have  agreed  on  the  following 
articles : — 

I.  A  body  of  25,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  of  troops  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  shall  enter  Spain  to  proceed  directly  to 
Lisbon ;  it  shall  be  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  consisting 
of  8000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry ,  with  30  pieces  of  artillery. 

II.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of  10,000  Spanish  troops 
•hall  take  possession  of  the  province  of  £ntre*Minho  e 
Donro,  and  the  city  of  Oporto ;  and  another  division  of  6000 
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Stmiiith  troops  aball  take  poasessioii  of  Aleotejo  «ad  the  king- 
dom of  Alganres. 

III.  The  French  troops  ^hall  be  supported  and  maintained 
by  Spain,  and  their  pay  famished  by  France,  dnring  their  march 
through  SpaiU' 

IV.  Prom  the  moment  when  the  combined  troops  have  en- 
tered Portugal,  the  government  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Beira,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadnra 
(which  remain  sequestrated),  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  commanding  the  French  troops,  and  the  contributions 
arising  from  them  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  France. 
The  provinces  which  are  to  form  the  kingdom  of  NortheiB 
Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  Algarves,  shall  be  administeied 
and  governed  by  the  Spanish  divisions  which  shall  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  the  contributions  shall  be  leyied  on  behalf  of 
Spain. 

V.  The  central  corps  shall  be  under  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  FVendi  troops,  to  whom  also  the  Sponiah  troops 
attached  to  this  army  will  be  subordinato ;  but  if  the  King  of 
Spain  or  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  judge  proper  to  join 
tibia  body,  the  French  troops,  together  with  their  CopuBaander» 
ahall  be  under  their  orders. 

YI.  Another  corps  of  40,000  French  troops  shall  be  assem- 
bled at  Bayonne,  by  the  20th  of  November  next,  at  latest,  to  be 
ready  to  enter  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Portugsl, 
in  case  the  English  should  send  reinforcements  there,  or  threaten 
it  with  an  attack.  But  this  new  corps  shall  not  enter  Spain, 
till  the  two  high  contracting  parties  have  mutually  agreed  on 
this  point. 

VII*  The  present  Ck>nvention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati- 
ficationa  exchanged  at  the  same  time  with  the  treaties  of  this 
day. 

Done  at  FontaineUeau,  October  27, 1807- 

We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  c^  these  presents,  &c 
he  as  under*  Napoleon. 

Chamfagnv.      H.  9.  Mabst. 
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No.  IV. 
See  Page  29. 

PROCLAMATION   OP   OBNBBAL  JUNOT, 

Tbb  Gk)Tenior  of  Paris^  First  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majestj 
the  Emperor  and  King,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in 
Portugal^  General-in-chief. 

Portngueae* 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  sent  me  into  your  ooimtry  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  make  common  cause  with  your  beloved 
Sovereign  against  the  tyrants  of  the  seas^  and  to  preserve  your 
fine  capital  from  the  £eite  of  Copenhagen. 

Peaceful  inhabitant^  of  the  country^  fear  nothing ;  the  disci- 
pline of  my  army  is  equal  to  its  bravery  ;  I  answer  on  my  ho- 
nour for  its  good  conduct.  Give  it  the  reception  due  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Great  Napoleon,  and  furnish  it  with  the  necessary 
provisions ;  but  above  all,  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  re- 
main peaceful  at  home. 

I  shall  inform  you  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  tranquillity.    I  shall  adhere  to  my  word. 

Every  soldier  found  pillaging  shall  be  punished  on  the  spot 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

Every  individual  raising  a  contribution,  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Council  of  War,  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws.     • 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  who,  not^ 
being  a  soldier  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  shall  be  found  making 
part  of  an  armed  assembly,  shall  be  shot. 

Every  individual  convicted  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  tumult, 
or  of  a  conspiracy  tending  to  arm  the  citizens  against  the  French 
army,  shall  be  shot. 

Every  city  or  village  in  the  territory,  where  any  individual 
belonging  to  the  French  army  has  been  assassinated,  shall  pay 
a  contribution  not  less  than  triple  its  ordinary  annual  contribu- 
tion.    The  four  principal  inhabitants  shall  serve  as  hostages  for 
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the  payment,  and  the  more  effectuallj  to  exert  exemplary  jna- 
tice,  the  first  Fillage  or  town,  where  a  Frendiman  is  assssn- 
nated  shall  be  burnt  and  raced  to  the  ground. 

But  I  would  fiiin  persuade  myself  that  the  Partugneae  know- 
ing their  true  interests,  and  seconding  the  pacific  Yiews  of 
their  prince,  will  receive  us  as  friends,  and  that  particularly, 
the  city  of  Lisbon  will  see  me  with  pleasure  enter  its  walla 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  can  alone  save  it  from  be- 
eoming  a  prey  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent. 

Head  Quarters  ift  Alcantara^  Junot. 

Nm>.  VJih,  1806. 


No.  V. 
See  Page  40. 

SDIOT  OP  THX   PBINOB   RBOBNT   OP  POBTUGAI*. 

Hating  always  used  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  to  my 
States  during  the  present  war,  the  most  perfect  neutrality,  on 
account  of  the  notable  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  crown,  but  not  being  able  any  longer  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  considering,  besides,  how  much  a  general  pacifica- 
tion would  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  I  have  resolved  fiir 
this  end  to  accede  to  the  cause  of  the  Continent  by  joining  with 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  with  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  to  contribute  ss 
far  as  is  in  my  power  to  the  acceleration  of  a  general  peace.  To 
this  end  I  have  been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  ports  of  this 
Kingdom,  after  this  moment,  shall  be  shut  against  the  entry  of 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  commercial,  as  of  war. 

Oiven  at  the  Palace  of  Mafra,  October  20,  1807. 

The  Princs. 
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No.  VI. 
See  Page  46 

OFFICIAL   DECLABATIOK  OP  THR   BLOOKADB   OF   THE    MOUTH 

OF   THB   TAOU8. 

I  HEREBY  make  known  to  all  concerned,  that  as  it  is  notorious 
that  the  ports  of  Portugal  are  shut  against  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain^  and  that  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  has  quitted  that  capital,  con- 
fonnably  to  the  instructions  sent  by  the  undersigned  Vice-ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  commander-in-chief  » — the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
is  declared  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade.  I  hereby  inform  the 
Portuguese  govemment,  that  orders  are  given  that  this  mea- 
sure be  rigorously  executed,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of 
misunderstanding  e:(ists.  The  consuls  of  neutrals  will  inform 
their  goyernments  in  proper  time,  that  the  river  is  in  a  state  of 
blockade^  and  that  all  the  measures  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  respective  treaties  between  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  neutral  states,  will  be  taken  against  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  enter. 

CHven  on  board  the  Hibemia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
November  20,  1807.  W.  Sidnby  Smith. 


No.  VII. 
See  Page  50. 

DBCBBB  07  THB  PBINCB  BBOENT  OF  POBTUOAL,  BY  WHICH 
BK  OBCLABBS  HIS  INTENTION  OF  TBAN8P0BTING  HIS 
COUBT  TO  BBAZIL,  AND  OF  POBMINO  A  COUNCIL  OF  OO^ 
VBBNMENT   DUBINO   HIS   ABSENCE. 

After  having  exerted  to  no  purpose,  all  my  eflForts  for  )>re- 
aerring  an  advantageous  neutrality  to  my  faithfiil  and  beloved 
▼asaals ;  after  having,  to  attain  this,  sacrificed  all  my  treasures, 
and  been  led,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  my  subjects,  to  shut  my 
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ports  to  my  ancient  and  loyal  ally  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  I 
see  advancing  towards  the  interior  of  my  states,  the  troops  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  from  whom^  as  his 
territory  is  not  oontiguoos  to  mine,  I  conceived  myself  in  no 
danger  of  attack.  These  troops  are  ^vandng  on  my  capital. 
Considering  the  oselessness  fa  defence,  and  wishing  to  prevent 
the  annecessary  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  presuming  that 
my  faithfiil  subjects  will  suffer  less  in  these  circumstances  if  I 
absent  myself  from  the  kingdom,  I  have  determined,  for  their 
advantage,  to  set  sail,  with  the  Queen  and  all  my  fiunily,  for 
my  American  states,  and  to  establish  myself  in  the  dty  of  Rio* 
de- Janeiro,  till  the  return  of  a  general  peace. 

Considering  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  id 
my  subjects,  to  leave  a  government  which  should  watch  over  their 
welfare,  I  have  appointed  as  governors  of  the  kingdom  during 
my  absence,  my  well-beloved  cousin  the  Marquis  d'Abrantes, 
the  Lieutenant-general  of  my  armies,  Francis  da  Cunha  de  Me- 
nezes,  the  principal  Castro  of  my  Council,  who  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  justice,  Pedro  de  Mello  Brayner,  of 
my  Council,  president  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  D.  Francisco  de 
Noronha,  Lieutenant-general  of  my  Armies,  who  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  Tribunal  of  Orders  and  of  Conscience. 

In  case  any  of  the  above-named  should  fail,  his  place  wiS 
be  taken  by  the  Great  Huntsman  of  the  kingdom,  whom  I 
have  appointed  governor  of  the  Senate  of  Lisbon  The  Coon- 
cil  will  be  assisted  by  the  Count  de  Sampayo,  and  by  Joao  An- 
tonio Salter  de  Mendon^a,  whom  I  appoint  Secretaries.  Should 
the  place  of  either  become  vacant,  it  shall  be  filled  by  D.  Mignel 
Pereira  Forjaz.  From  the  confidence  I  place  in  them,  and 
from  their  long  experience  of  business,  I  feel  assured  they  will 
perform  their  duties  punctually,  that  they  will  administer  justice 
with  impartiality,  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  aooording 
to  the  merits  of  eadi,  and  that  my  people  will  be  governed  in 
mch  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  my  conscience. 

The  governors  will  consider  this  as  my  orders.    They  will  eon- 
form  to  the  present  decree,  as  well  as  to  the  annexed  instmctiQiiSy 
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and  impurl  tke  neoessary  information  to  the  competent  an* 
Ihoritiea. 

Oiyen  at  tke  Palace  of  our  Ladj  of  Ajuda,  Norember  90, 
1807*  Thb  Princk. 


iNavBiicrnotNs  bbfsrbkd  to  in  thb  boyal  dbcbbb  of 

NOVBMBBB  26>    1807« 

Thb  Goyemors  of  the  Kingdom ,  appointed  by  my  decree  of 
thiB  day^  will  take  the  customary  oath  before  the  Cardinal 
Patriarch. 

They  will  maintain  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom. 

They  will  secure  to  the  natives  all  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  myself  and  my  ancestors. 

They  will  decide,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  various  tribunals. 

They  will  fill  up  the  situations  in  the  administration,  in  the 
finance,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  forms  used  by  me  to 
the  present  time. 

They  will  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  my  faithful 
subjects. 

They  will  choose,  for  military  officers,  persons  known  for  their 
good  services. 

They  will  endeavour  to  preserve  peace  in  the  country,  as 
far  as  possible ;  to  see  that  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  have  good  lodging ;  that  they  are  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  during  their  stay  in  this  country^  and  that  no 
insult  be  offered  them  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties^  always 
preserving  that  good  harmony  which  should  subsist  between  us 
and  the  armies  of  nations  with  whom  we  may  be  united  on  the 
Continent. 

In  case  of  vacancy,  by  death  or  otherwise^  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cea  of  Gk>vernor  of  the  Kingdom,  such  office  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority.    I  confide  in  their  honourable  and  vir- 
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tuous  seiitimenU.  I  hope  mj  people  will  raffer  ootliing  bj  my 
absence,  and  that  returning  to  them  soon,  by  the  permianoa  of 
Gkxl,  I  shall  find  them  contented  and  satisfied,  and  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  which  renders  them  so  worthy  of  my  pa- 
ternal regards. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  onr  Lady  of  Ajuda,  November  96, 
1807.  Thb  Pumct. 


No.  VIII. 
See  Page  59. 


PBOCLAICATION   OF   6BN£RAL  JUNOT. 


The  (Governor  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  of  Por- 
tugal, General-in-chief. 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon, 

My  army  is  about  to  enter  your  walls.     It  comes  to  save  . 
your  port  and  prince  from  the  influence  of  England. 

But  this  Prince,  so  respectable  from  his  virtues,  has  sniFered 
himself  to  be  misled  by  some  designing  people  who  gnrroond 
him,  and  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies.  His 
personal  safety  has  been  represented  to  him  as  uncertaiuj  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  has  been  totally  disregarded,  and  your 
interests  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  few  unprinci- 
pled courtiers. 

Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  remain  tranquil  in  your  houses ;  dread 
neither  my  army,  nor  myself.  We  are  only  terrible  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  the  mcked. 

Napoleon  the  Gb'eat,  my  master,  has  sent  me  to  protect  yon, 
and  I  will  protect  you. 

Head-Quarters,  Sacavem^  Jvsi/rn 

Nov,  29,  1807. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


No.  IX. 
See  Page  67- 

OSDBB   OF   TH£   DAY   FOB    THB   SPANISH   ABMY   OP    B8TBBMA- 

DUBA,    DECBMBEB   8^    18Q7. 

PjiBooiTT  has  nothing  in  common  with  bravery ;  it  is  always 
B  proof  of  barbarity,  and  most  frequently  of  cowardice. 

The  greatest  confidence,  and  the  greatest  honour,  which  the 
king  can  show  to  a  subject,  is  to  entrust  him  with  the  command 
of  his  armies ;  which  have  been  always  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  the  support  of  religion  and  the  laws,  the 
defence  of  his  people,  and  the  protection  of  his  allies.  When 
the  Portuguese  Government  gives  us  proof  of  its  friendship,  by 
receiving  us  upon  its  territory,  we  should  be  exhibiting  ourselves 
as  most  unworthily  wanting  to  the  Spanish  character,  and  to  all 
Imws,  if  we  behaved  ourselves  as  enemies*  War  has  its  rights 
and  its  laws ;  it  cannot  be  declared  but  by  the  heads  of  Oovem- 
ments.  We  the  governed  are  not  authorized  to  fight,  except  by 
guperior  orders.  All  that  is  done  beyond  them,  is  assassination, 
the  punishment  of  which  belongs  to  universal  justice,  as  a  crime 
odious  to  humanity* 

Having  been  entrusted  with  an  important  expedition,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  justify  the  expectations  of  our  sovereign.  We 
are  proud  of  his  confidence.  We  disavow  all  whose  bad  conduct 
would  tend  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  army  :  such  persons 
I  will  not  suffer  to  remain  in  our  ranks.  Insults  by  word  or 
deed,  raillery,  or  provocations  to  renew  barbarous  quarrels,  and 
popular  prejudices,  I  will  irremissibly  and  severely  punish,  not 
only  according  to  the  positive  rules  fixed  by  the  law,  but  also  by 
the  application  of  arbitrary  punishments,  the  rigour  of  which  I 
will  temper  according  to  the  importance  of  the  facts,  their  con- 
aequenoes,  the  baseness  of  the  proceeding,  the  disobedience  to 
the  King,  and  the  dishonour  which  may  result  from  them  to  the 
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Spanish  name.  The  soldier  shall  receive  all  that  is 
for  him.  When  any  thing  may  be  wanting,  we  shall  know 
how  to  support  momentary  privations^  which  will  be  lightened 
by  the  advantage  of  preserving  a  good  name,  and  by  the  honoiir 
of  accomplishing  a  great  enterprize.  I  know  my  soldiers  per- 
sonally; they  will  not  degrade  themselves.  They  have  net 
come  from  Andalusia  with  me,  to  disobey  the  King  and 
hononr  the  nation. 

From  the  Head-Qoarters  at  Badajos,  November  30>  1807. 

The  Mabqvib  i^mi^  Sooosbo. 


PROCLAMATION   OF   6BNBRAL   TABANCO. 

Don  Francisco  de  Taranco  y  Llano,  Gh>vemor  and  Captain-Ge-^ 
neral  of  the  kingdom  of  Galiday  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Armies  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  &c.  &c*  at  present  General  of 
the  Army  of  Operation  in  Portugal. 

Inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Entre-Donro-e-Minhoy  and 
ci  Tras-os-Montes,  be  not  uneasy,  but  remain  tranquil.     The 
Spanish  army  which  I  command,  will  not  trouble  you  in  your 
laws  and  customs.    Behave  to  it  with  the  kindness  which  its 
bravery  and  humane  diaracter  deserve,  and  you  will  find  in 
it  reciprocal  sentiments.      This  I  promise  and  solemnly  en- 
gage to  you^  in  the  name  of  the  King  my  master,  a  monardi 
equally  just  and  beneficent.    As  the  general  of  his  armies,  the 
minister  of  his  justice  and  his  clemency,  I  will  be  the  fiaitfaial 
executor  of  his  royal  intentions :  these  are,  to  protect  you  in  the 
deplorable  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  by  the  afaeenoe  of 
your  Sovereign,  and  to  liberate  you  from  the  perfidious  dominion 
and  ambitious  policy  of  the  English,  covering  their  insidious 
intentions  under  the  mask  of  friendship.    Be  assured  that  all  the 
measures  that  are  taken,  are  of  a  nature  to  improve  your  sitaar 
tioD,  to  withdraw  you  from  the  shameful  tutelage  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  to  organise  the  political  system. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  you  ought  to  know  the  tne 
interests  of  your  country  ;  you  will  unite  your  wishes  and  your 
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aftMligyi  with  oiUB ;  we  shall  all  of  us  together  avenge  the  in* 
jttrite  which  the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  English  has  in- 
flicted on  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  we  shall  he  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  intrigues,  and  you.  will  ei\joy  the  protection 
which  the  Catholic  King,  my  master,  grants  you. 

AU  that  I  promise  you  shall  be  religiously  observed.  I  pledge 
oay  word  to  you>  that  every  Spanish  soldier  who  is  guilty  of 
jpUIagfe*  or  any  other  crime,  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
ri$Bimx  of  the  law ;  and  that  every  native  or  inhabitant  of  Por« 
togtl,  whe  shall  take  pa|t  in  any  conspiracy  or  tumult  against 
the  Spanish  army,  shall  be  shot.  The  city,  town,  or  village,  in 
whikb  a  shot  shall  be  fired  against  the  Spanish  troops,  shall  de- 
liver up  the  offender,  or  become  responsible  for  the  crime.  The 
same  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdic* 
tion,  or  of  the  parish,  or  the  territory,  in  which  a  Spanish  soldier 
ahall  have  been  shot ;  besides  which,  that  jurisdiction  or  parish 
shall  pay  three  times  its  annual  contribution,  and  the  four  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  shall  be  retained  as  hostages  for  the  discharge 
of  this  fine. 

I£  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  inflict  the  punishments  above 
declared,  I  shall  feel  particular  satisfaction ;  which  will  be  still 
greater  at  seeing  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  attached  to  each 
other ;  and  that  instead  of  deserving  punishment,  their  conduct 
is  worthy  of  reward. 

Oporto^  December  13, 180?.  Francisco  db  Taranco. 


No.X. 
See  Page  71* 

DECBSE    OF   GENERAL    JUNOT. 

Tab  Qaivemm  of  Paris,  First  Aid-de-camp  to  His  Majesty  the 

Emperor  and  King,  General  in  Chief. 
Inhabitants  of  Lisbon, 

Revolt  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

Yon  allowed  yourselves  to  be  led  astray  yesterday  by  some 
evil»dispesod  persons,  who,  in  order  to  compromise  you,  fired 
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upon  my  troops,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  yoa.     I 
They  shall  pay  with  their  lires  for  the  insult  which  ihrny  dared 
to  offer  to  the  French  oolonrs.     I  do  not  c<mfoiuid  with 
the   respectable  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  and  it  ia  for  tlie 
rity  of  good  citiaens,  that  I  (»tler  what  follows  :--— 

All  assemblages  are  forbidden,  whatever  may  be  their  object. 
Whoever  is  foond  with  arms  in  a  mob,  shall  be  takext  before  the 
military  commission,  whidi  is  created  by  my  decree  of  this  day, 
in  order  to  be  tried ;  condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
if  he  has  not  made  use  of  arms,  and  suffer  death  in  case  he  afaall 
have  used  them. 

Every  individual  arrested  in  a  mob^  who  shall  be  proved  te 
be  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  a  revolt,  shall  be  ponished  witii 
death. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head*Quarters  at  Liabon,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1807.  JuKov. 


No.  XL 
See  Page  77- 


Don  Jose  Francisco  de  Mendo9a,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Church,  bom  in  1725,  was  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  army  commanded  by  Junot,  this  Prelate  pub- 
lished the  following  Charge,  and  died  a  few  months  afterwards. 

JOSBPH  J  I.,  CARDINAL  PATBIABCB  OF  LISBON,  TO  ALL  THB 
FAITHFUL  ECCLESIA8TI08  AND  SECULARS  OF  OUR  PATRIAR- 
OHATR,   HEALTH    AND   BENEDICTION. 

Dearly  beloved  Sons  in  Jesus  Christ !  Although  our  ad« 
vanced  age  and  the  weight  of  the  infirmities  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Divine  Mercy  to  inflict  upon  us,  prevent  us  firom 
speaking  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  we  can  at  least  address  our- 
selves  to  you  as  your  father  and  your  pastor,  as  we  have  already 
done  through  the  medium  of  oar  curates  and  our  preaGlier%  and 
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make  known  to  you  our  sentiments  and  our  exhortations,  in 
order,  that  when  the  fatal  day  comes,  we  may  not  be  accused 
of  omission  in  an  essential  and  important  duty  of  our  sacred  mi« 
nirtry,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  you  united  in  Christian 
charity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  repose  and  peace  for  which  all  of 
US  hare  occasion  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Yes,  deady  beloved  Sons!  You  know  by  your  own  expe- 
rience the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed ;  but  neither  are 
you  ignorant  of  the  &vours  which  the  Diyine  Clemency  has 
granted  us  in  the  midst  of  such  great  tribulations.  Blessed  be 
the  judgments  of  the  Most  High !  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  we  should  conform  ourselves  to  the  immutable  decrees  of 
His  Divine  Providence,  and  for  that  purpose  we  must  iirst  of 
all  thank  Him  with  a  contrite  and  humbled  heart,  for  the  bene^ 
fits  which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  His  bountiful  hand. 
Not  one  of  the  least  has  been  the  calmness  and  good  order 
with  which  this  kingdom  has  received  that  great  army,  which 
coming  to  our  assistance,  gives  us  well-grounded  hopes  of  hap- 
piness. For  that  we  owe  the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  good  management  of  the  Oeneral-in-chief,  whose  vir- 
tues have  been  long  known  to  us. 

Fear  nothing,  dearly  beloved  Sons !  Live  in  peace  in  your 
houses  and  abroad.  Recollect  that  the  army  which  surrounds 
joa  is  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy, 
Napoleon  the  Great,  whom  CJod  has  destined  to  be  the  protector 
of  nations  and  the  author  of  their  felicity.  You  know  him — 
the  whole  world  knows  him.  Place  the  most  unchangeable  con- 
fidence in  this  wonderful  man,  whose  like  past  ages  have  never 
known*  He  will  bestow  upon  us  the  blessing  of  peace,  if  you 
respect  his  determinations,  if  you  love  each  other  mutually,  na» 
tires  and  foreigners,  with  a  fraternal  charity.  Thus,  religion  and 
its  ministers  will  be  always  respected :  the  cloisters  in  which  the 
betrothed  of  the  Lord  are  shut  up,  will  not  be  violated ;  the 
people  will  be  happy.  Act  thus,  dearly  beloved  Sons,  in  order 
to  execute  what  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  has  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  you  ;  vis.  to  live  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  not 
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011I7  on  aooount  of  the  respect  whidi  we  owe  them,  but  dw 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  our  conscienoe  impom 
on  OS. 

We  recommend  to  the  curates  and  to  the  rest  of  the  defgy 
of  this  patriarchate,  and  we  beseech  them,  through  the  bowds 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  use  all  their  influence  to  promote  and  pie- 
serre  this  union,  and  to  give  to  the  fiEdthfnl  such  instruction  si 
will  make  them  thoroughly  aware  of  the  adyantages  which  thii 
conduct  will  procure  for  them. 

And  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  we  order  the  pteseat 
pastoral  letter  to  be  read  before  sermon  in  all  the  drarches,  and 
that  it  shall  be  fixed  up  in  the  usual  places. 

Oiven  at  La  Junqueira,  in  the  Palace  of  our  Residence,  under 
our  seal,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  arms,  the  8th  of  D^ 
comber,  1807. 

J.  Cardinal  Patriabch. 
By  his  Eminence, 

Thomas  Antokio  Cambibo. 


No.  XII. 

See  Page  82. 

IHPBBIAL    DBCBBB. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy^  Protectar 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  We  have  decreed  and  decree 
as  follows : 

Art.  I.  An  extraordinary  war  contribution  of  One  Hns- 
dred  Millions  of  Francs,  shall  be  laid  on  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, to  serve  as  the  ransom  of  private  property,  under  whst- 
ever  denomination  that  may  be. 

II.  This  contribution  shall  be  distributed  by  provinces,  sod 
by  towns,  according  to  the  means  of  each,  under  the  directioa 
of  the  Oeneral-in-Chief  of  our  army,  who  will  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  its  speedy  payment 

III.  All  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Ptatugal,  ts 
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the  Prince  Begent,  and  to  the  PrinceB  holding  of  the  Crown, 
shall  be  sequestrated. 

IV.  All  the  estates  belonging  to  the  persons  who  aeoompap 
nied  the  Prince  Regent  when  he  quitted  the  country^  and  who 
shall  not  have  returned  into  the  kingdom  hj  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1808^  shall  be  equally  sequestrated. 

Given  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Milan,  the  23rd  of  December^ 
I8O7.  Nafolbon. 


No.  XIII. 
See  Page  84. 

PnoOLAMATION   OP   GBNBBAL  JUNOT. 

The  GoTemor  of  Ffms,  first  Aid-de-camp  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King,  General-in-Chief 

Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal ! 

Your  interests  have  engaged  the  attention  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor^  our  august  master ;  all  irresolution  must  now  cease ; 
the  &te  of  Portugal  is  fixed,  and  its  future  happiness  is  se- 
cured, since  Napoleon  the  Great  takes  it  und^  his  all-powerful 
protection. 

The  Prince  of  Brazil,  by  abandoning  Portugal,  has  renounced 
all  his  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  House  of 
Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign  o^er  Portugal.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  orders  this  fine  country  to  be  administered  and  go- 
verned entirely  in  his  name,  and  by  the  General-in-Chief  of  his 
army. 

The  task  which  is  imposed  upon  me  by  this  mark  of  tl^e 
goodness  and  confidence  of  my  master,  is  difficult  to  fulfil ;  but 
I  hope  to  succeed  in  it,  with  the  as^atance  of  the  best  ioformed 
men  in  the  kingdiMu,  and  the  good*will  of  all  the  inhabitants* 

I  have  established  a  council  of  government  to  enlighten  me 
upon  the  good  that  is  to  be  efiTected :  administrators  will  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  to  ascertain  t}ie  means  of  ameliorating  the  ad- 

2o2 
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minittration^  and  establidung  order  and  economy  in  it.  I  shall 
order  roads  to  be  opened  and  canals  excavated,  in  order  to 
fiiudlitate  intercourse,  and  make  agriculture  and  the  natkmal 
industry  flourish :  these  two  branches  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  which  it  will  be  easy  to  raiso 
with  an  intelligent,  patient,  and  brave  people.  The  Fortu- 
guese  troops,  commanded  by  their  most  distinguished  leaders, 
will  soon  form  but  one  family  with  the  soldiers  of  Marengo,  of 
Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Friedland,  and  will  only  be  their  rivals 
in  courage  and  discipline.  The  finances,  properly  administered, 
will  secure  to  every  officer  of  the  government  the  price  of  his 
labour;  public  instruction,  the  mother  of  the  civilisation  of 
nations,  shall  be  diffused  in  every  province,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Algarves  and  of  Beira  Alta  will  perhaps  some  day  have  also 
their  Camoens.  The  religion  of  your  fathers,  that  which  we  aU 
of  us  profess,  shall  be  protected  and  supported  by  the  same  wiU 
which  has  restored  it  in  the  vast  French  empire,  but  freed  from 
the  superstitions  which  degrade  it ;  justice  shall  be  administered 
with  equity,  and  disentangled  from  the  delays  and  arlntniry 
rules  with  which  it  was  shackled.  The  public  tranquiHxty 
shall  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  a  frightful  system  of  robbeij, 
the  result  of  idleness ;  and  if  there  are  incorrigible  villains,  a 
strict  police  shall  deliver  society  from  them.  Loathsome  beg- 
gary shall  no  longer  exhibit  its  rags  and  filth  in  this  superb  me- 
tropolis, nor  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  houses  of  repres- 
sion shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  the  poor  cripple 
"will  there  find  an  asylum,  and  the  idler  employment,  in  labour 
necessary  even  for  his  preservation. 

Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  1  rest  aectiie  and 
tranquil ;  repel  the  instigations  of  those  who  would  wish  to 
urge  you  to  revolt,  and  to  whom  the  spilling  of  blood  is  of  no 
consequence,  provided  it  be  continental  blood ;  follow  your  la- 
bours with  confidence,  and  you  will  reap  the  fruits  of  them. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  make  some  sacrifices  at  the  ibst 
moments,  it  is  only  to  enable  the  government  to  improve  yoor 
oonditioD ;  they  are  besides  indispensable  for  the 
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of  a  great  Brmj,  which  ia  neoeanry  for  the  vaat  designa  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  Hia  vigilant  eye  ib  fixed  npon  you^  and  your 
futmre  happiness  is  secured.  You  will  be  equally  dear  to  him 
with  his  French  subjects ;  but  take  care  to  deservo  his  bounty 
by  your  respect  and  submission  to  his  will. 

GiYen  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisbon>  the 
1st  of  February,  1808.  Junot. 


No.  XIV. 
See  Page  91. 

ORDBB  OP  THB   DAT  OF  THB  24tH  OF  APBII^ 

The  Oeneral-in-Qiief,  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  crew  of 
Hb  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty's  sloop  La  Gaoo^^e,  commanded 
by  M*  Leblond-Plas8an>  Lieutenant  of  the  vessel,  in  the  action 
which  took  place  during  the  night  of  the  22d  of  this  month, 
between  the  said  sloop  and  five  English  long«boats,  with  more 
than  150  men  on  board,  hastens  to  make  known  to  the  army, 
by  means  of  the  order  of  the  day,  the  following  particulars* 

About  two  in  the  morning,  five  English  long-boats  boarded 
JLa  GavoUe,  at  two  different  times,  and  were  each  time  beat  off 
with  pikes  and  pistol  shots.  The  third  time  the  long-boats  tried 
to  board,  they  were  received  with  so  warm  and  well-directed  a 
fire,  that  they  only  thought  of  saving  themselves,  by  leaving  to 
tbeir  fate  such  of  their  men  as  got  entangled  in  the  ropes,  and 
who  were  then  thrown  into  the  sea. 

On  this  occasion,  the  enemy  lost  at  least  forty  men.  The 
officer  commanding  the  expedition  was  killed  by  M,  Leblond- 
Plassan ;  his  hat  and  pistol  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
commandant  of  the  marine. 

We  lost  only  one  man,  who  formed  one  of  the  detachment  of 
the  Hanoverian  legion  on  board  La  Gavotte. 

The  English  wished  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  pf  St. 
6eo«ge*s  day.     It  was  not  thus  that  the  French  army  solem- 
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nized  the  anniversary  of  their  Emperor's  coronation^  and  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo. 

Oiven  at  the  Pahice  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisbon,  the 
a6th  of  April,  180&  JuNOT. 


No.  XV. 
Seet^age97. 

LBTTBR   OF   THB   POBTUOUS8K   DBPUTATION   TO    THBZB 

FBLLOW-6ITIZBNB. 

Oentlemenj 

The  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  the  great  Prince,  to 
whom  we  have  had  the  honour  of  being  the  interpreters  of  your 
sentiments  and  wishes,  has  been  inspired,  not  so  mach  by  the 
mere  instinct  of  the  interests  of  our  country,  as  by  the  desire 
of  committing  the  decision  of  our  fate  to  the  powerful  monaitli 
whose  ideas  are  occupied  with  the  restoration  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  reMM)nstruction  of  the  state  of  Europe. 

The  period  of  our  residence  on  the  French  frontiers^  wbidi 
preceded  the  arrival  of  lih  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  its  full  extent,  the  empire  which  this  puissant 
monarch  exercises  over  all  hearts.  The  constantly  increasing 
acclamations  of  his  subjects,  gave  us  notice  of  the  moment 
which  was  to  crown  their  happiness  and  to  commence  ours. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  devoted  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Bayonne  to  his  subjects,  (it  is  the  customary  offering  of  his 
anxiety  for  them).     He  deigned  to  grant  us  the  second. 

His  Majesty's  acquaintance  with  every  thing  connected  with 
your  situation,  with  your  wants,  and  with  your  interests^  antici- 
pated all  that  we  had  to  tell  him.  If  any  thing  can  equal  his 
genius,  it  is  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
principles. 

During  the  time  that  His  Majesty  deigned  to  converse  witii 
us  on  our  political  situation,  with  the  most  encouraging  aifiibi- 
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lityj  he  eiqiressed  the  kindest  wiBhes  fat  our  happineBSy  and 
exhibited  the  most  elevated  principles^  as  to  the  employment  of 
the  rights  which  circumstances  have  given  him  over  ns.  His 
Majesty  has  not  entered  our  country  as  a  conqueror,  nor  does  he 
wish  to  be  regarded  in  that  light;  he  knows  that  you' have 
never  been  at  war  with  him ;  his  empire  is  separated  from  our 
country  by  too  great  a  distance  to  enable  him  to  watch  over  us 
with  the  attention  which  he  bestows  on  his  other  states^  and 
whidi  is  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  for  the  affection  he 
bears  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  his  subjects*  There 
are  too  many  inconveniences  attending  the  delegation  of  great 
powers  to  remote  distances.  His  Majesty  retains  no  sentiment 
of  rancour,  of  hatred,  or  of  revenge  against  the  prince  who  govern- 
ed us,  nor  against  his  family.  He  is  occupied  with  more  noble 
objects ;  the  point  at  which  he  is  aiming,  is  to  attach  you,  with 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  great  continental  system  which 
he  is  establishing,  and  of  which  we  must  form  the  last  ring. 
His  object  is  to  withdraw  you  from  the  fordgn  influence  under 
the  dominion  of  which  you  have  lived  so  many  years.  The  Gm-< 
peror  cannot  suffer  an  English  colony  on  the  Continent ;  the 
£mperor  will  not,  and  cannot,  suffer  that  prince  ever  to  set  his 
foot  in  Portugal,  who  quitted  it  under  the  protection  of  English 
Tessels. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  l^ajesty,  considering  the  different 
reports  of  your  situation,  deigned  to  declare  to  us  that  our  fate 
was  in  our  own  hands  ;  that  it  depended  on  the  public  spirit 
we  showed;  on  the  firmness  with  which  we  attached  ourselves 
to  the  continental  system,  and  concurred  in  events  already  pre- 
pared, as  well  as  on  our  vigilance  and  constancy  in  repelling  the 
insinuations  and  intrigues  which  we  have  to  fear,  and  which, 
without  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  authors  or  objects  of 
them,  could  only  be  injurious  to  us ;  that  by  these  signs  he 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  if  we  are  still  worthy  of  forming 
a  nation  capable  of  supporting  the  prince  who  would  have  to 
govern  us,  of  again  resuming  our  rank  among  nations,  or  of 
being  blended  with  that  which  is  so  nearly  connected  with  us 
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bj  its  po«itbm>  but  from  which  powerful  motives  keep  as  so 


You  will  see,  with  admintioii  and  gratitude,  in  these  wise 
dispositions,  the  profound  knowledge  of  His  Majesty,  who  does 
not  wish  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  a  nation  until  its  actions 
have  expressed  what  are  its  wishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  and  authorities  among  you,  it  is  the  duty  of  you  all 
to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  publicity  to  the  benevdlent  inten* 
tions  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty.  You  will  not  belie 
the  assurances  that  we  have  given  him  in  your  name ;  and  when 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  the  unanimous  cry  burst  forth, 
that  we  wished  to  remain  a  nation,  we  are  quite  certain  of  hav- 
ing been  there  more  than  even  your  real  represent^itives. 

Ftove  to  His  Majesty,  who,  after  so  many  storms,  has  made 
kis  country  ihejlrtt  country  of  the  earth,  that  our  country  does 
not  deserve  to  be  the  hut 

The  Emperor  is  aware  of  the  privations  which  the  temporary 
interruption  of  your  commerce  has  occasioned  you.  In  this 
state  of  things  there  is  nothing  harder  for  you  than  for  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  America ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  struggle,  the 
termination  of  which  must  indemnify  you  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  present  moment.  The  entrance  of  a  French  army  on  your 
territory,  is  an  evil  which  has  not  escaped  him.  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  is  only  anxious  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  evil;  he  appeared  affected  at  the  excessive  contributioa 
levied  on  P6rtugal,  and  his  goodness  led  him  to  give  us  the  as- 
surance of  reducing  it  within  just  bounds,  and  such  as  are  com- 
patible with  our  means.  Our  fellow-citizens  who  had  -been 
detained  prisoners  in  France,  are  already  indebted  to  his  cle- 
mency, for  their  liberty. 

It  is  by  His  Majesty's  permission  that  we  communicate  to 
you  his  intentions.  We  are  convinced  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived by  you  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  the  most  sincere 
and  lively  anxiety  to  conform  to  them.  We  shall  continue  to 
discharge  to  His  Majesty,  and  by  his  orders,  a  mission  which 
is  no  longer  surrounded  with  difficulties,  since  His  Majesty's 
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goodness  and  wisdom  have  united  to  simplify  our  greatest 
interests. 

BayonnCf  April  VJih^  1808* 

Marquis  de  Psnalya. 

Mabquu  db  Valxn^a. 

Marquis  db  Marialya. 

Nunc  Cabtaho  Alyarsz  Pbbbtra  ns  Mkllo. 

Josx^  Marquis  d'Abrahtes. 

Count  nx  Sabuoal. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Coimbra^  Inquisitor-General. 

Viscount  db  Barbacena. 

LouRBN^o  j>B  Lima. 

Jose  Prior  Mor  d'Ayis*  '^ 

JoACBOf  Alberto  Georoes. 

Antonio  Thomas  da  Silya  Lxitao» 


No.  XVI. 

See  Page  102* 

This  address^  of  the  following  tenor,  was  drawn  up  hj 
twelYo  delegates  of  the  three  estates^  in  the  name  of  the  se- 
cular and  regular  clergy,  of  the  military  orders^  of  the  hody  of 
nohility,  of  the  supreme  tribunal  called  desembargo  do  paco,  of 
nine  other  judicial  and  administratiYe  councils^  of  the  senate  of 
I^isbon^  of  the  judge  of  the  people^  and  of  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  corporations  of  trades. 

Sire! 

The  representatiYos  of  the  Portuguese  nation^  of  that  nation 
which  in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  known,  and  we  may  Yen- 
tore  to  addy  celebrated  by  its  conquests  and  its  fidelity^  baYe 
the  honour  to  present  themselYes  before  the  august  throne  of 
your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty. 

Portugal,  Sire !  was  doomed  to  feel  the  rebound  of  the  ex- 
traordinay  OYonts  which  haYe  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  it 
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has  been  made  the  innooent  Tiotim  of  the  political  erzora  of  iu 
government. 

On  considering  the  interests  and  the  rdlationB  which  coDsti- 
tate  the  present  federative  system  of  Europe,  and  relying  on 
the  benevolent  disposition  which  yoor  Imperial  Majesty  has 
deigned  to  manifest  towards  Portugal,  we  ieel  ourselves  war- 
ranted in  entertaining  the  strongest  hopes  of  a  happy  futurity ; 
we  fancy  we  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  under  the 
8^is  and  magnanimous  protection  of  the  hero  of  the  world,  the 
arbiter  of  kings  and  people,  who  is  the  only  one  who  can  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  country,  preserve  it  from  the  danger  of 
slavery,  and  give  it  that  distinguished  place  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  which  the  profound  policy  of  your  Majesty  seems  to 
have  already  marked  out  for  it. 

Our  present  situation,  and  the  calculation  of  probabilities, 
make  us  clearly  comprehend  the  causes  of  the  evils  we  have 
suffered,  and  the  only  remedy  which  can  put  a  stop  to  them. 

As  the  interpreters  and  depositaries  of  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  in  its  name,  we  implore  your  Majesty  to  ad- 
mit us  to  form  one  day  a  portion  of  the  great  family  of  which 
you  are  the  all-powerful  and  beneficent  head  and  father, 
and  we  venture  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  merit  the 
&vour. 

Your  Majesty's  representative,  the  General-in-chief,  and  the 
whole  army  can  attest  what  is  the  public  spirit  of  our  nation, 
which  neither  the  privations,  nor  the  great  sacrifices  which 
circumstances  have  imposed  upon  us,  have  ever  been  able  to 
weaken;  they  have  ascertained  that  we  all  profess  towards 
your  Majesty  sentiments  of  admiration,  of  respect,  and  of  grati- 
tude, which  the  intrigues  and  the  insinuations  of  the  enemies 
of  our  tranquillity,  and  above  all,  the  detestable  example  of  our 
neighbours,  haye  only  served  to  strengthen,  by  developing  die 
ancient  germs  of  affection  which  have  always  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  not  forgotten  that  their  first  sovereign, 
Prince  Henry,  was  a  French  Prince  ;  they  are  fully  convinced 
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that  Portogal  cannot  preserve  her  independence^  roBume  her 
ancient  energy^  and  the  feeling  of  her  proper  dignity^  hot  wiHi 
the  a!d  of  yonr  Majesty^s  beneroleiit  dispositions. 

Happy  shall  ure  be  if  your  Majesty  considers  us  werthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  his  faithfiol  subjects  I 

Bat  if^  in  yoor  Majesty's  elevated  views,  it  should  be  thooght 
that  onr  geographical  sitnation,  or  some  political  motives^  should 
deprive  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness^  let  your  Majesty 
deign  to  give  us  a  prince  of  your  own  selection,  to  whom  we 
may  entrust,  with  equsl  respect  and  oonfidenoei  the  defence  of 
our  laws,  our  rights,  our  religion,  and  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  our  country. 

We  hope.  Sire,  that  under  the  auspices  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, secure  in  the  glorious  protection  of  your  Majesty,  and 
regenerated  by  the  tutdar  government,  which  we  unanimously 
supplicate  your  Majesty  to  grant  to  us,  Portugal,  fixed  on  an 
eternal  basis,  by  the  affection  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and 
united  to  the  destinies  of  France  by  a  similar  political  constitu- 
tion, will  see  a  revival  of  the  happy  days  of  her  former  gran- 
deur, that  her  prosperity  may  be  as  solid  as  your  glory,  and 
eternal  like  your  name ! 

Baymne,  May  24th,  1808. 


No.  XVIL 
See  Page  102. 

PLAN   OF   A   COKSTITUTION   FOR   PORTUGAL. 

Thb  Portuguese,  remembering  that  they  are  of  French  origin, 
being  descendants  of  those  warriors  who  conquered  this  fine 
country  from  the  Moors,  in  1147>  and  that  they  are  indebted 
to  France,  their  mother  country,  for  the  recovery  of  their  uide* 
pendence  in  1640,  hasten,  with  respect  and  gratitude,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  paternal  protection  which  the  greatest  of  mo- 
narchs  is  good  enough  to  grant  them.     The  immortal  Napoleon 
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deigns  to  infbnn  ua  of  his  will  bj  the  organ  of  o«r  deputies;  he 
desires  to  see  ns  happy,  and  that  we  should  be  bound  fay 
indissoluble  ties  to  the  continental  system  of  the  Eufo^ean 
&mily ;  he  desires  that  the  nations  whidi  compose  this  great 
£Eimily  should  live  in  harmony ;  and,  that  they  may  soon  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  long  peace,  under  the  protection  of  wise  govern- 
ments, founded  on  the  great  basis  of  legishition,  of  tihe  liberty 
of  the  seas,  and  freedom  of  commerce. 

Portuguese !  this  is  our  only  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  confederated  nations ;  let  our  deputation,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  interpreter  to  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
of  our  unanimous  wishes,  and  let  it  say  to  him : 

Sire !  We  desire  to  be  still  greater  than  we  werej  when  we 
opened  the  ocean  to  the  whole  universe. 

We  ask  for  a  constitution,  and  a  constitutional  king,  wiio 
may  be  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  your  imperial  £unily. 

We  should  be'  happy  to  have  a  constitution  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  which  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  has 
thought  good  to  give  to  the  Ghrand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the 
only  difference,  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should  be 
chosen  by  the  municipal  chambers,  in  conformity  to  our  andent 
usages. 

We  wish  for  a  constitution,  in  which,  like  that  of  Warsaw, 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Religion,  shall  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state ;  in  which  the  principles  of  the  last  con- 
cordat between  the  French  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  shall  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  liberty,  civil  toleration,  and  public  exer- 
cise of  all  modes  of  worship,  are  secured ; 

In  which  all  the  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ; 

In  which  our  European  territory  shall  be  divided  into  eight 
departments,  and  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  circumscription 
shAU  correspond  with  the  political  division,  so  that  there  shall 
be  but  one  archbishop  and  seven  bishops ; 

In  which  our  colonies,  planted  by  our  ancestors,  and  watered 
with  their  blood,  shall  be  considered  as  provinces  or  departments, 
and  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that 
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their  representatives^  designated  hereafter,  may  find  the  places 
whioh  belong  to  them  in  our  social  organization,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  eome,  or  be  able  to  come  and  occupy  them  ; 

In  which  there  shall  be  a  special  ministry  to  direct  and  snper- 
intend  the  public  instruction ; 

In  which  the  press  shall  be  free;  for  ignorance  and  error  have 
produced  our  decline ; 

In  which  the  executive  power  shall  be  assisted  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  State^  and  act  solely  through  the  medium  of  responsible 
ministers; 

In  which  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by  two 
diambers>  with  the  participation  of  the  executive  authority  ; 

In  which  the  judicial  order  shall  be  independfsnt^  the  Code 
Napoleon  introduced  into  practice;  and  the  sentences  given  with 
equity,  publicity,  and  promptitude  ; 

In  which  the  public  functions  shall  be  exercised  exclusively 
by  the  most  deserving  natives,  as  is  fixed  by  the  second  title  of 
the  Polish  Constitution. 

In  which  the  estates  in  mortmain  shall  be  put  in  circula- 
tion; 

In  which  taxes  shall  be  imposed  according  to  the  means  and 
fortune  of  each,  without  any  exemption,  and  collected  in  an 
easy  and  unoppressive  mode  for  the  tax-payers ; 

In  which  the  debt  of  the  state  shall  be  consolidated  and  se- 
cured to  the  fullest  extent,  as  there  is  no  want  of  resources  to 
meet  it. 

We  wish,  also,  that  the  organization  of  the  civil,  financial, 
and  judicial  administrative  bodies,  should  be  regulated  on  the 
model  of  the  French  Empire,  and,  consequently,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  our  public  functionaries  should  be  reduced ; 
bat  it  is  our  wish  and  request,  that  all  the  discharged  function- 
aries should  receive  their  salaries  during  their  lives,  or  at  least 
8  pension  proportioned  to  the  income  of  their  situations,  and 
that  as  vacancies  occur,  a  preference  sh6uld  be  given  to  them, 
over  every  other,  in  filling  them  up. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  quite  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Oreat  Napo- 
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leon  of  this  equitable  measure ;  but  Hia  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma- 
jesty,  by  desiring  to  learn  our  opinion  on  what  is  suitable  to  us, 
gives  us  evident  proofis  that  he  is  even  more  ofur  fisther  than 
our  sovore^ ;  since,  like  a  good  fieitber,  he  deigns  to  coosolt 
his  children^  and  lavishes  on  them  the  meaoa  of  being  happy* 
Lang  Uve  the  Emperor  ! 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

No.  xvm. 

See  Page  130. 
Lvma  or  tbrdinam d,  paiNOB  or  astubias^  to  tbb  BUPBaoa 

NAFOtEON. 

Sire — The  fear  of  incommoding  your  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  in  the  midst  of  your  exploits  and  the  great  affairs  which 
continually  surround  you,  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  satis- 
fying directly  what  has  been  my  most  ardent  wish;  namelyj 
that  of  expressing^  at  least  by  writing,  the  sentiments  of  respect, 
esteem,  and  attachment,  which  I  have  vowed  for  a  hero  who 
eclipses  all  who  have  preceded  him,  and  who  has  been  sent  by 
providence  to  save  Europe  from  the  total  subversion  which 
threatened  her,  to  settle  her  tottering  thrones,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  happiness  to  natioi)s. 

The  virtues  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  your  moderation  and 
goodness,  even  towards  your  most  unjust  and  implacable  ene- 
mies, have  all  led  me  to  hope,  that  the  expression  of  my  senti- 
ments would  be  received  as  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  filled 
with  admiration  and  the  most  sincere  friendship. 

The  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed  for  a  long  time, 
and  which  cannot  have  escaped  the  piercing  eye  of  your  Imperial 
Majesty,  has  also,  hitherto,  been  a  second  obstacle  to  prevent 
my  ready  pen  from  expressing  my  wishes  to  your  Imperial 
Majesty ,-  but  full  of  the  hope  of  finding  the  most  powerful 
.protection  in  your  magnanimous  generosity,  l^have   come  to 
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the  detenoinatioii^  not  only  of  testifying  my  heartfelt  senti- 
mettta  for  your  aqgnst  persoa^  but  also  of  pouring  them  into 
your  bosomy  aa  into  that  of  the  moat  tender  fnther. 

It  ia  a  great  misfortune  for  me,  that  drcumatances  compel 
me  to  conceal,  aa  a  crime,  an  action  so  just  and  praiseworthy ; 
but  auch  are  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  eztoeme  goodness  of 
-the  best  of  kings. 

Filled  with  respect  and  filial  love  for  the  author  of  my  being, 
who  possesses  a  heart  the  most  generous  and  upright,  I  would 
never  dare  to  repeat  to  any  but  your  Imperial  Mtgesty  what  you 
know  better  than  myself— that  these  very  qualities  which  are  so 
estimable,  but  tod  often  senre  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  designing  and  the  wicked,  for  concealing  the  truth  £rom 
eoveieigna,  although  a  quality  so  consonant  to  a  character  like 
that  of  my  respectable  father. 

If  the  m^n  who,  unfortunately,  are  found  here,  would  allow 
him  to  know  the  character  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  as  I  know 
it,  with  what  ardour  would  he  not  wish  to  strengthen  the  ties 
that  should  unite  our  two  houses !  and  what  means  are  more 
proper  for  that,  than  my  seeking  the  honour  of  allying  myself 
to  a  princess  of  your  august  family  ?  This  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  all  my  father's  subjects,  and  would  be  also  his  own,  I 
doubt  not,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  malevolent  men,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  the  intentions  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  which 
is  all  that  my  heart  desires  :  but  this  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
perfidious  and  selfish  men  who  surround  him,  and  they  may,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  take  him  by  surprise.  Such  is  the  mo- 
tive of  my  fears. ' 

Nothing  but  respect  for  your  Imperial  Majesty  can  over- 
turn their  designs,  open  the  eyes  of  my  good  and  beloved  pa- 
rents, render  them  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  bestow  happi- 
ness on  my  nation  and  myself. 

The  whole  world  will  more  and  more  admire  the  goodness  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty,  who  will  always  find  in  me  a  son  the 
most  devoted  and  grateful. 

I  implore  therefore,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  the  paternal 
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protectum  of  your  Majesty,  in  order,  not  only  to  ooafer  on  me 
the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  yonr  £unily,  but  to  amooth  all 
the  difficulties,  and  remove  all  the  obstacles  which  may  be  op- 
posed to  this  object  of  my  wishes. 

This  gracious  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  yonr  Imperial  Majerty  ia 
so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  I,  on  my  part,  am  totally  nnaUe 
to  make  any  attempt  of  this  nature ;  since  it  would  be;,  periiaps* 
represented  as  an  insult  offered  to  paternal  authority ;  and  since 
I  have  only  one  means  left  me,  that  of  refusing  with  invin* 
oible  constancy,  to  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  whaterer, 
without  the  positive  approbation  and  consent  of  your  Imperial 
Majesty,  firom  whom  alone  I  wait  the  choice  of  a  spouae. 

This  is  a  happiness  which  I  expect  fx!om  the  goodness  of  yonr 
Imperial  Majesty,  praying  God  to  preserve  your  valuable  life 
for  many  years. 

Written  and  signed,  with  my  own  hand  and  seal,  at  the  £a- 
curial,  October  11th,  1807,  by  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majes- 
ty's affectionate  servant  and  brother, 

Fasdinand. 


No.  XIX. 
See  Page  131. 

DBCRBB   OF   KINO  CHARLB8   IV. 

Gk>D,  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures,  prevents  the  con* 
summation  of  atrocious  deeds  directed  against  innocent  victiDis. 
It  is  by  his  omnipotent  aid  that  I  have  been  delivered  from  the 
most  frightful  catastrophe.  My  attendants,  my  subjects,  all 
the  world,  know  my  religious  habits^  and  the  regukvity  of  my 
conduct ;  all  are  attached  to  me,  and  show  me  those  marks  of 
veneration  equally  demanded  by  the  respect  due  to  a  father, 
and  the  love  required  of  his  children.  I  was  living  tranquilly 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  in  the  confidence  of  this  happiness, 
when  an  unknown  hand  placed  before  me  and  informed  me  of  a 
plan,  the  most  enormous  and  unexpected,  carried  on  in  my  own 
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palace  against  1117  person.  My  life^  which  has  been  so  often  in 
danger,  appeared  too  long  to  mj  successor,  who,  in&tnated  and 
Uinded,  and  abjuring  all  those  principles  of  religion  which  were 
imposed  on  him  by  the  solicitude  of  paternal  affection,  had 
entered  into  a  plan  for  dethroning  me.  I  wished  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  truth  of  this  fiict.  Having  surprised  him  in 
my  apartment,  and  found  in  his  possession  the  cypher  of  his 
correspondence,  and  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  firom 
the  vile  conspirators,  I  summoned  to  the  examination  the 
governor  of  the  council,  with  other  ministers,  that  they  might 
prosecute  the  inquiry  with  the  greatest  diUgence.  All  is  finish- 
ed, and  the  result  is  the  detection  of  several  individuals,  whom 
1  have  ordered  to  be  imprisoned. 

My  son  will  be  cimfined  to  his  apartments.  This  affliction 
adds  to  the  weight  of  those  which  already  oppress  me ;  but  as 
it  is  the  most  sensibly  felt,  so  is  it  of  most  importance  that  it 
should  be  cleared  up.  I  have  therefore  ordained  that  the  result 
be  published.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  my  subjects  the 
real  nature  of  a  sorrow  which  will  be  alleviated  by  their  loyalty. 
I  inform  you  of  my  intentions  that  you  may  promulgate  them 
in  the  proper  form. 
San  Lorenzo,  October  30, 1807.  I,  the  Kino. 

'^  To  the  Oovernor,  par  interim^  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  Castile." 


No.  XX. 

See  Page  136. 

Thb  avowal  of  the  growing  uneasiness  of  Oodoy,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Don  Eugenic  Izquierdo,  his  agent  at  Pans,  must  not  be 
passed  over.  This  correspondence  forms  part  of  the  useful 
collection  of  Llorente,  entitled  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution  in  Spain,''  published  under  the  anagram 
of  Don  Juan  Nellerto. 

The  3d  of  November,  J807>  five  days  after  the  discovery  of 
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the  conspiracy  of  the  Escarial,  tlie  Prince  of  the  Peace  writci 
**  Madrid  is  full  of  rumour  and  expectation.  It  occon  to  me 
that  Beauharnais  said  that  the  French  troops  would  estabUah 
their  head-quarters  at  Madrid.  I  have  much  to  do  against  ao 
many  enemies,  but  the  cannon  will  keep  them  in  order." 

The  18th  of  the  same  month,  his  apprehensions  were  atill 
grcj^ter:—"  Matters  assume  a  terrible  aspect.  Be  secret  and 
attentive  to  what  passes." 

On  the  24th,  he  expresses  his  fears  in  a  manner  still  more 

decided : — 

'•  The  commotion  at  Madrid,  excited  by  the  reports  issned 
from  the  French  ambassadors,  is  not  entirely  appeased.     Every 
thing  is  shaken,  and  I  know  not  if  my  constancy  can  surmoont 
so  many  evils.     A  thousand  times  I  have  meditated  on  giving 
up  my  official  situations,  and  I  shall  carry  my  ideas  into  ezecn- 
tion,  only  reserving  the  War-office  Department,  since  that  has 
been  agreed  on  between  our  King  and  the  Emperor.     I  intend 
putting  the  Infant  Don  Francisco  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
Being  educated  for  this  department,  he  may  yet,  in  his  parent  s 
absence,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  attacks  me- 
ditated on  this  establishment.     Speak  to  the  Grand-duke  of 
Berg  about  this,  in  the  spirit  of  my  letter,  for  his  opinion  is  of 
great  importance  to  me.      You  know  how  fickle  a  nation  a  at- 
tachment is,  and  that  its  praise  or  blame  shifts  with  equal 
facility.     You  perceive  with  what  disasters  I  am  threatened ; 
in  short,  I  am  not  at  all  easy." 

At  the  date  of  December  the  18th,  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade himself  that  should  Napoleon  come  into  Spain,  it  would 
be  with  pacific  intentions,  and  he  endeavours  to  compose  his 
fears.  *•  Be  tranquil,"  he  says  to  Izquierdo,  "  I  am  above  every 
thing ;  the  villany  of  traitors  has  shown  their  character,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  proofs  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained." 

This  pretended  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  the  Flnendi 
troops  entered  Spain  at  all  points,  and  spread  over  the  provinces 
of  the  interior.  On  February  9th,  1808,  the  Prince  of  the  Pe«je 
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writes  to  his  oonfidaiit : — **  I  reoeive  no  letter  from  yoa.  The 
treaty  that  you  have  signed  is  no  longer  in  existence*  The  king- 
dom is  oyerron  witii  French  troops ;  they  are  about  to  occupy  the 
peases  which  lead  into  Portugalj  and  Junot  commands  the  whole. 
Our  remaining  squadrons  have  been  demanded^  and  orders  are 
given  for  them  to  march,  united  with  those  of  the  Emperor. 
Every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  intrigue>  and  appre- 
hension ;  public  opinion  is  divided,  the  heir  of  the  throne  is 
Implicated  in  a  charge  of  high  treason*  The- allied  troops  are 
living  at  our  expense.  We  continue  to  pay  the  subsidy,  while 
BO  conaideratioii  frees  us  from  this  charge.  The  Dutch  loan 
has  been  made  according  to  our  advice,  but  we  draw  no  beneiit 
from  it.  You  suspected  at  Paris!  the  ambassador  a  mere 
shadow !  What  the  d  *  ■  1  does  all  this  mean  ?  How  will  it 
end  ?  I  summoned  you  to  come  and  render  an  account^  but 
you  have  not  come.  If  you  know  any  thing,  tell  me ;  if  not« 
make  no  mystery  of  it." 

It  was  after  this  letter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the 
fears  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace^  that  Don  laquierdo  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  set  out 
for  Madrid. 


No.  XXI. 
See  Page  14i 

LETTER   or   CBAELXS   IV.   TO   THE    EMPEEOE   KAPOLEON. 

S1B9  my  firother  ;^For  a  long  time  past>  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  has  frequently  solicited  permission  to  give  up  his  oiBces  of 
Generalissimo  and  Admiral. 

I  have  agreed  to  his  wishes  in  these  respeds ;  but  as  I  cannot 
foiget  his  services^  and  particularly  hip  co-operation  in  my  con* 
stant  and  invariable  wish  to  maintain  the  alliance  and  intimate 
friendship  which  subsists  between  mjrself  and  your  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty,  this  Prince  will  continue  to  possess  my 
esteem. 

2  p  2 
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Perfectly  persuaded  that  Bathing  will  be  more  agreeable  tomj 
Bubjects,  nor  better  adapted  for  accomplishing  the  designs  of  our 
allianoe>  than  the  taking  the  charge  myself  of  my  sea  and  land 
forces,  I  have  taken  this  resolution^  and  hasten  to  mform  your 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  of  it,  considering  that  you  will  aee 
in  this  communication  a  new  proof  of  my  attachment  to  yonr 
person,  and  my  constant  desire  to  maintain  the  intimate  reh^ 
tions  which  unite  me  to  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  with 
the  fidelity  characteristic  of  me,  and  of  which  your  Majesty  hai 
had  the  most  signal  and  reiterated  proofs.  A  continued  rkeo- 
matism^  which  has  deprived  me  for  some  days  of  the  use  of  my 
right  hand,  prevents  me  from  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  your 
Majesty  with  my  own  hand.  I  am,  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
perfect  esteem  and  the  most  sincere  attachment, 

Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty's  Brother, 

AranJueZf  March  ISth,  1808.  CHAau»« 


No.  XXII. 
See  Page  146. 

ROYAL   DECEEE. 

As  my  constant  infirmities  no  longer  pemdt  me  to  support 
the  important  weight  of  the  government  of  my  kingdom,  and 
require  for  the  re -establishment  of  my  health,  the  advantages 
of  a  milder  climate,  and  private  life,  I  have  resolved^  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  my  throne  in  favour  sf 
my  heir,  my  weU-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

My  royal  will  therefore  is,  that  he  be  acknowledged  and 
beyed  as  king  and  natural  lord  of  all  my  kingdoms  and  sove- 
reignties ;  and  that  this  royal  decree  of  my  free  and  spontaneous 
abdication  may  be  exactly  and  duly  accomplished,  you  will  com- 
municate it  to  the  Council,  and  to  all  others  whom  it  may 
ooncem. 

Given  at  Aranjue2«  March  19,  1808. 

I,  THIS  Kino. 

To  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 
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LETTER   OF    THE    EMPEROR   OF   THE    FRENCH   TO   FERDINAND. 

My  Brother ; — I  have  reoeiyed  your  Royal  Highness's  letter* 
In  the  papers  which  yoa  have  reeeived  from  the  King  yonr  father, 
you  will  find  proofs  of  the  interest  which  1  hare  always  taken  in 
yon.     Permit  me>'dt  the  present  juncture>  to  speak  to  you  with 
sincerity  and  without  disguise.    On  arriying  at  Madrid^  I  hoped 
to  induce  my  illustrious  friend  to  consent  to  some  necessary 
reforms  in  his  states^  and  to  give  some  satisfiMStion  to  public  opi- 
nion.   The  dismissal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  appeared  to 
me  to  be  necessary  for  his  happiness  and  for  that  of  his  people- 
He  aifairs  of  the  North  delayed  my  journey.     The  eyents 
of  Aranjuez  haye  since  taken  place*    I  am  not  a  judge  of  what 
has  taken  place,  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
but  I  know  yery  weU  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom 
^eir  people  to  shed  blood,  and  to  take  justice  into  their  own 
hands.     I  pray  Gh>d  your  Royal  Highness  may  neyer  make  the 
experiment!    It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a 
Prince  who  has  espoused  a  Princess  of  the  blood-royal,  and  who 
lias  goyemed  the  kingdom  for  so  long  a  time.    He  has  no  longer 
Iriends :  your  Royal  Highness  will  also  want  them,  if  eyer  yon 
are  unfortunate.     The  people  readily  ayenge  themselyes  for 
the  homage  which  they  pay  to  us.     Besides,  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  try  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  without  at  the  same 
time  implicating  the  Queen,  and  the  King  your  father  ?     Such 
a    trial  would  nourish  hatred,  and  fru^ous  passions :  the  re- 
sult would  be  fatal  to  your  crown.     Your  Royal  Highness  has 
no  rights  but  those  which  are  transmitted  to  you  by  your  mo-> 
thetr.    If  the  process  dishonour  her,  your  own  rights  suffer  : — 
shut  your  ears  to  weak  and  perfidious  counsels.     You  haye  no 
ri^ht  to  try  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  the  crimes  with  which  he 
js  reproached  are  lost  in  the  rights  of  the  throne.     I  haye  often 
sho'wn  a  wish  that  he  should  be  remoyed  from  affairs.     My 
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friendship  for  King  Charles  has  often  led  me  to  di^^iae  my 
sentiments,  and  to  shat  my  eyes  on  his  weak  attachment. 
Miserable  men  that  we  are !  weakness  and  error  are  our  mottos. 
But  we  may  still  arrange  all  this :  •  let  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  be  exiled  from  Spain,  and  I  will  offer  him  an  asylnm  in 
France.  As  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  has  occurred  at 
a  time  when  my  armies  are  spread  over  Spain ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  it  will  appear  as  if  I  had  sent  my 
troops  thither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  precipitate  from  the 
throne  my  ally  and  my  friend.  As  a  nei^booring  sorereign, 
I  am  justified  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  oircdmstances  of 
this  abdication,  before  I  acknowledge  it.  I  dedaie  to  yonr  Royal 
Highness,  to  Spain,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  if  the  abdica- 
tion  of  King  Charles  is  Toluntary,  if  he  has  net  been  fovced 
to  it  by  the  insurrection  and  the  riot  at  Aranjuea,  I  diaU  make 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  it,  and  in  acknowledging  your  Royal 
Highness  as  King  of  Spain.  1  wish  then  to  converse  with  ym 
on  this  subject.  The  caution  which  I  have  obaerved  for  this 
month  past,  in  these  matters,  should  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  you 
foot  the  support  you  will  receive  from  me,  if  fictions,  of  what* 
ever  nature,  should  hereafter  disturb  you  on  your  throne. 

When  King  Charles  acquainted  me  with  the  events  of  the 
month  of  October  last,  I  was  painfully  affected  by  them,  and  I 
think  I  contributed  by  my  suggestions  to  the  happy  temiittih> 
tion  of  the  affair  of  the  Escurial.  Your  Royal  Highneaa  wh 
certainly  in  the  wrong :  I  require  no  other  proof  of  it,  thsa 
the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and  whidi  it  is  my  constant 
wish  to  forget.  When  you  become  King  in  your  turn,  you  wiU 
know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  the  throne.  Eveiy  com- 
munication made  to  a  foreign  sovereign  from  the  h^  to  the 
throne  is  criminid.  The  marriage  of  a  French  Princess  with 
your  Royal  Highness  is  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  my 
jieople,  and  would  connect  me,  by  additional  ties,  with  a  House, 
which,  since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  has  only  alRirded  me 
reasons  of  satisfaction.  Your  Royal  Hi^ness  should  distnut 
popular  sallies  and  explosions* 
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Some  mnrden  may  be  committed  on  my  straggling  soldien, 
bnt  the  ruin  of  Spain  will  be  the  consequence.  I  have  already 
teen  with  pain>  that  letters  of  the  Captain-general  of  Cata* 
Ionia  have  been  circulated  at  Madrid^  and  that  every  thing  has 
been  done  to  inflame  the  public  feeling.  I  have  now  opened  to 
your  Royal  Highness  my  whole  mind,  and  you  may  perceive 
that  I  am  hesitating  between  conflicting  ideas,  which  require  to 
be  fixed. 

You  may  rest  assuredi  that  in  any  case  I  shall  act  towards 
yon  as  towards  the  king  your  £sther»  Believe  in  my  wish  £at 
oondliataon,  and  for  finding  opportunities  for  giving  you  proofs 
of  my  affection  and  perfect  esteon. 

I  pray  God,  my  brother,  that  he  may  have  you  in  his  holy 
and  worthy  keeping. 

Ba^tame,  April  16, 1806.  Nafolkom. 


No.  XXIV. 

See  Page  165. 

Ajlmobt  all  who  gave  proo£B  of  their  fidelity  and  clearsight- 
edness at  this  difSicult  crisis,  were  proscribed  after  the  old 
dynasty  was  restored  to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the 
owthrow  of  the  French  power.     The  pretence  for  this  iniqui* 
tons  treatment  was  their  submission  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  if 
Ferdinand  and  his  advisera  had  not  given  both  the  precept 
and  the  example  of  this.     The  Chevalier  Don  Mariano^Luia 
Urquijo,  died  at  Paris,  in  1817;  his  last  prayers  were  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  his  countrymen.      We  shall  here  tran- 
•cribe  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  ISth  of  April,  from 
Vittoria,  after  he  had  seen  the  new  court  on  its  passage  through. 
It  contains  the  most  complete  exposition  on  the  motives  that 
ought  to  have  deterred  Ferdinand  from  proceeding  to  Bayonne. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  Don  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  Cap- 
tain-general of  Old  Castile,  one  of  those  who  subsequently  de- 
fended the  cause  of  Spanish  independence.    Two  men,  united 
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**  Some  of  them  talked  aboat  eternal  war  between  the  two 

nations,  of  baiiding  two  impregnable  fortreaaes  in  each  of  the 

two  Pyrenees^  of  having  constantly  an  army  of  loO^OOO  men  on 

foot :  in  short,  of  a  thousand  other  chimeras.     I  merely  remailt«* 

^,  that  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  there  was  no 

stronger  place  than  Pampeluna,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 

most  experienced  generals  (among  others,  my  friend  General 

Urrutia,  whom  I  had  myself  heard  say  so,)  was  not  calcnlated 

to  offer  a  strong  resistance ;  that  we  had  not  150,000  men; 

that  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  been  sent  to  the  Northy 

under  cover  of  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  that  armies  were  not  to 

be  raised,  nor  fortresses  constructed  in  a  day  ;  that  the  idea 

of  perpetual  war  was  mere  raving,  for  nations  had  their  natnrd 

relations,  and  those  between  France  and  Spain  were  particn- 

larly  close  and  intimate  ;  that  we  most  not  confound  the  latter, 

in  states,  with  men  placed  for  the  moment  at  the  head,  and 

especially  when  it  was  now  in  contemplation  to  idiolish  the 

Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  Louis 

XIV.,   and  establish  that  of  France  in   its  stead;   and  diat 

they  themselves  were  actually  going  to  invite  the  Emperor  to 

do  it.     Infantado,  (upon  whom  I  believe  my  language  made  the 

strongest  impression,)  feeling  the  force  of  my  remarks,  said  to 

me,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  hero  like  Napoleon  should  stain 

himself  with  such  an  action,  when  the  King  places  himself  in 

his  power  with  such  exemplary  confidence  ?*'    My  reply  was, 

*'  If  we  read  Plutarch,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  heroes  of 

Greece  and  Rome  only  obtained  their  renown  by  raising  thesi* 

selves  on  thousands  of  dead  bodies;  but  we  forget  all  that, 

and  read  without  reflection,  looking  merely  at  the  results  with 

respect   and    surprise;   that  he  should  recollect  the  crowns 

that  Charles  V.  had  seized,  the  cruelties  he  had  exercised  on 

sovereigns  who  had  become  his  prisoners  by  the  fate  of  war,  or 

through  treachery,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  he  waa 

regarded  as  a  hero ;  that  neither  ought  he  to  forget  that  we  Itad 

acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  tlie 

Indies,  and  that  if  we  then  defended  such  actions  on  the 

of  religion,  they  might  be  equally  defended  now  on  the 
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of  policy ;  that  he  might  apply  this  to  the  origin  of  every  dy-> 
naaty  in  the  uimrerae ;  that  in  the  ancient  Spanish  annals  were 
to  be  foond  several  instances  of  kings  assassinated  by  usnrpers, 
who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne;  and  that  even  in  centu- 
ries nearer  to  us^  we  found  that  committed  by  the  bastard  Henry 
II.,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Henry  IV.;  that  both  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  dynasties  were  descended  from  this  inces* 
tnous  criminal,  and  that  consequently  they  ought  to  have  no 
confidence  in  heroes,  nor  allow  Ferdinand  to  proceed  a  step 
fiuther  towards  France.' 

**  *  But  what  motive,  at  least  what  apparent  motive^'  said  he, 
'  can  justify  such  conduct  as  you  impute  to  the  Emperor  ?'  I 
replied, '  that  the  language  of  the  ManUeur  clearly  showed  me 
that  he  would  not  recognuse  Ferdinand  as  king ;  that  it  said 
that  the  abdication  of  his  father  was  null,  having  been  made  in 
the  midst  of  arms  and  popular  tumult ;  that,  putting  aside  the 
case  of  John  I.,  King  of  Castile,  there  were  two  instances  of 
abdication  during  the  reigns  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Bourbon 
dynasties, — one  made  by  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  (Charles  V.^  £m« 
peror  of  Germany)  and  the  other  made  by  Philip  V. ;  and  that 
in  each  of  these  abdications,  they  had  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  most  mature  deliberation  ;  that  even  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  had  enquired  how  far  the  abdica- 
tion was  to  extend,  in  case  of  the  persons  who  were  to  reign 
after  them  being  prevented, — and  that  for  that  very  reason^ 
Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  a  second  time,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  I.,  in  whose  favour  His  Majesty  had  resigned  the  crown ; 
finally,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  father  should  protest 
against  his  abdication,  as  effected  by  violence,  and  they  should 
continue  their  journey  to  Bayonne,  neither  of  them  would 
reign,  and  the  whole  Spanish  nation  would  be  made  mise- 
rable.' 

'^  His  reply  to  this  was,  that  *  Europe  and  France  would 
condemn  this  conduct,  and  that  Spain,  with  the  assistance 
of  England,  might  become  formidable/  On  these  thref  points 
I  remarked  to  him,  that  ^Europe  was  impoverished,  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  carrying  on  new  wars,  and  dininited. 
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because  private  interestSt  as  well  as  the  amfaitioiis  views  of 
soTereigii  and  each  state,  had  greater  weight  than  the  necessity 
of  making  great  sacrifices  to  destroy  the  system  adopted  bj 
France  since  her  fiital  revolution/  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  in- 
stanced to  him  the  conduct  of  the  coalition,  their  ill-ooncerted 
plans  and  defections,  and  showed  that  the  result  of  these 
leagues  had  been  actually  to  a^randize  France  still  more ;  that 
I  saw  no  other  Court  but  that  of  Vienna  capable  of  effectoaDy 
opposing  the  Emperor's  projects,  in  the  event  of  Spain  rising 
and  being  assisted  by  England ;  but  that  if  Russia,  Germany, 
and  the  other  states  of  Europe,  were  opposed  to  this  system, 
Austria  would  meet  with  reverses,  and  lose  a  portion  of  her 
territory ;  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  our  navy,  and  Spain 
would  only  be  a  theatre  for  war  between  England  and  France, 
a  war  which  England  would  never  expose  itself  to,  unless  it 
was  to  gain  something  by  it,  as  England  was  not  a  power 
capable  of  making  head  against  FrancMB  in  a  contin^ital  war ; 
finally,  that  the  end  of  the  whole  would  be  the  conquest,  after 
having  produced  the  desolation,  of  our  country. 

**  As  to  the  second  point,  that  France  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  the  Emperor  should  act  so  unjustly,  I  entered  into  very 
difibsd  explanations  of  the  character  of  that  nation ;  that  it  is 
always  delighted  with  what  is  marvellous  ;  that  it  has  no  other 
public  spirit  but  what  it  derives  from  the  impulse  of  the 
government ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  nation  itself 
would  be  a  great  gainer  in  its  commercial  interests,  if  the  So- 
vereigns of  the  two  countries  were  both  of  the  same  famfly ; 
that  if  the  Emperor  confined  himself  within  certain  limits  of 
aggrandizement,  and  consolidated  his  empire  by  good  moral 
institutions,  France  would  adore  him,  would  regard  him  as  her 
deliverer  from  the  terrible  revolution  into  which  the  nation  had 
been  plunged,  would  bless  his  dynasty,  and  look  upon  it  as 
glorious  that  several  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  were  occupied 
by  members  of  her  Sovereign's  family ;  and  that  consequently 
the  argument  did  not  do  away  my  suspicions ;  that  besides,  we- 
ought  never  to  forget  that   the   Spanish   Kings   were   called 
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Brarbons,  and  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  ancient  House 
t>f  France  f  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  France 
in  fortunes^  by  the  auppresaion  of  the  privileged  corpora- 
tions, by  confiscations  and  by  sales ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
afanost  all  the  French  have  taken  a  greater  or  less  part  in  the 
revolution;  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  literary  men,  the 
&vourers  of  reform,  the  Jews  and  the  Protestants,  formed  the 
most  numerous  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  now  freed  from 
the  oppression  which  weighed  them  down  before  that  period, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  not  be  at  all 
sorry  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  from  the 
apprehension  that  one  of  them  might  hereafter  compel  the 
French  to  receive,  in  spite  of  them,  a  Bourbon  Prince^  if  Spain 
was  well  governed* 

"  On  the  third  point,  relative  to  the  arming  of  our  nation,  I 
^tered  into  still  longer  details.  I  proved  to  them,  that  unfor- 
tunately, ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  nation  did  not 
exist,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  no  real  representative 
body  nor  any  community  of  interests  uniting  for  die  same 
object;  that  Spain  was  a  Gothic  edifice^  composed  of  fragments, 
with  nearly  as  many  forces,  privileges,  laws,  and  customs,  as  there 
were  provinces  in  the  monarchy ;  that  there  was  no  public  spirit ; 
that  these  causes  would  prevent  the  formation  of  a  firmly  con- 
stituted government,  combining  the  necessary  strength,  activity, 
and  movement ;  that  riots  and  popular  tumults  were  but  of  short 
duration;  that  all  these  troubles  would  produce  wonderful 
effects  on  our  American  colonies,  because  the  Creoles  were 
desirous  of  displaying  their  strength,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke 
which  had  oppressed  them  ever  since  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  England  herself  would  assist  them,  in  just  revenge 
for  the  imprudent  aid  which,  in  conjunction  with  France,  we 
had  given  formerly  to  her  revolted  colonies ;  that  we  could  not 
forget  the  attempts  made  by  England  at  the  Caraccas  and  other 
provinces  of  our  Americas.  Finally,  my  friend,  I  said  every- 
thing to  Infantado  that  could  be  said,  as  to  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  journey,  and  the  probability  that  it  might 
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produce  the  total  ruin  of  our  nation.  I  even  went  Either :  I 
offered,  if  they  would  dincontinne  their  journey,  to  go  in  the 
quality  of  Ambattador  to  Bayonne,  to  speak  to  the  Empervf^ 
make  arrangements  with  him,  and  terminate,  in  the  beat  maa> 
ner  possible,  so  unpleasant  an  affair,  so  badly  commenced  and 
conducted ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  might  send  off  the 
Kii^  incognito,  by  one  of  the  houses  next  to  that  in  which  His 
Majesty  was  lodged,  and  convey  him  to  Arragon ;  that  M. 
Urbina,  Alcaide  of  the  city,  would  £BU!ilitate  the  means  finr  his 
escape,  which,  when  it  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  and  when 
he  knew  that  the  King  would  be  at  liberty  to  act  by  himself, 
would  compel  him  to  change  his  plans.  But  all  I  ooold  say  was 
useless,  entirely  useless. 

"  After  this  conversation,  Don  Josef  Hervas  was  introduced  to 
me,  and  by  him  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  Empe- 
ror meditated  a  change  of  our  dynasty ;  for  he  intreated  me  to 
do  every  thing  I  could  to  prevent  the  journey  to  France.    This 
young  man,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and  penetration, 
has  just  arrived  from  Paris  along  with  General  Savary.     As  he 
is  brother-in-law  of  Duroc,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace  to 
the  Emperor,  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
plot ;  he  related  them  to  me,  complaining  at  the  same  time  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  at  Madrid,  and  that 
they  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  he  said.     He  requested  me 
to  obtain  him  a  private  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Infisntado ; 
I  did  so, — he  stated  what  he  knew,  but  without  producing  the 
least  effect*     M.  Escoiquis  had  gone  to  bed,  in  consequence  of 
having  caught  cold ;  he  was  surrounded  by  such  numbers  of 
persons  that  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him.   I 
know  nothing  of  his  sentiments  or  the  influence  he  possesses. 
Labrador  and  Murquis  are  piqued  because  they  are  treated  with 
apparent  contempt,  and  never  consulted  in  any  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rival  influence  of  M.  Cevallos.     I  am  deeply 
aflUcted  at  seeing  the  infatuation  that  possesses  them  all^  and 
that  they  are  all  marching  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
"  When  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  His  Mijesty  had 
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tked»  aa  aid-dtt-eamp  arrived  with  despatdies  from  tke  Em- 
peror.  The  tone  in  which  he  announced  himselft  demanding 
immediate  access  to  His  Majesty ;  the  condescension  shown  to 
him  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  King ;  the  manner  in  which 
I  saw  him  dismissed ;  and  the  circumstance  of  my  knowing 
something  of  the  husiness  in  hand ; — all  this  made  my  Spanish 
bile  rise.  I  finaUy  took  my  leave,  reminding  them,  without 
effect,  of  my  predictions,  and  returned  to  my  apartments  in  or- 
der to  write  to  you  thus  fully,  that  you  might  know  what  passed. 
To-morrow  morning  early  I  set  out  for  Bilbao. 

**  Don  Miguel  Alava,  an  officer  of  marines,  ne^ihew  of  your 
acquaintance  of  the  same  name,  the  General  of  Marines^  hat 
just  been  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  was  waiting  for  me  when  I 
returned,  conversing  with  a  friend  who  had  accompanied  me 
£rom  Bilbao  :  I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  him,  as  well  as 
every  one  else  who  would  listen  to  me,  that  if  the  King  left 
Spain,  the  Bourbons  would  be  removed  from  the  throne  for  ever, 
that  all  Spain  would  be  in  a  state  of  desolation,  and  that  we 
should  have  much  to  weep  for.  I  spoke  in  the  same  strain  to 
M.  Alava,  wishing  him  to  use  the  influence  he  might  have  in  the 
city  and  the  province,  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  it ;  this  is  all 
I  could  do.  Great  respect  is  entertained  for  me  in  this  pro- 
vince, from  the  protection  I  have  procured  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  because  I  was  bom  in  it.  Perhaps  the  people  will  see  more 
clearly,  and  do  more ;  perhaps  they  may  tear  off  the  thick  veil 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  persons. 

**  When  I  took  my  leave,  the  Duke  of  Infontado  appeared  to 
me  to  be  hurt,  because  I  could  not  accompany  them,  at  least  as 
far  as  Bayonne.  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  do  anything,  if  they 
would  follow  my  advice ;  but  that  otherwise  I  would  neither 
tarnish  nor  lose  my  reputation,  which  was  all  that  was  dear  to 
me.  You  will  be  witness  of  a  thousand  calamities.  I  know 
not  who  is  the  one  to  blame.  I  pity  Spain,  and  return  to  my 
old  comer  to  sit  and  weep.  God  grant  that  all  my  fears  are 
vain ! 

'*  When  I  know  ibr  certain  that  you  are  at  Valladolid,  I  will 
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write  to  you  again,  and  in  the  memtime,  do  me  the  fimmr  to 
say  erery  thing  that  is  kind  for  me  to  Madame.  I  am  ex* 
tremely  melancholy.    You  know  that  I  am  always 

Entirely  yours, 
ViUoria,  April  13ih,  1808.  Ubqulto. 


No.  XXV. 

See  Page  169. 

CuA&LBs  IV.  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Mnrat  on  the  S2nd  of 
March,  in  whidi  he  expressed  no  other  wish  than  to  go  along 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  oi  the  Peace,  to  the  coontry 
which  best  agreed  with  his  health.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
protested,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  so  to  the  Orand-dnke 
We  give  a  copy  of  this  document,  the  report  of  the  Adjutant- 
commandant,  Bailli  de  Mmithion,  the  King^s  Letter  to  the  Em* 
peror,  and  the  Protestation. 

LETTER  OF   TUB   KINO  TO  l^HB  GRAND-DUKE    Of   BBRG. 

Sir,  and  very  dear  Brother ;— Having  spoken  to  your  Adju- 
tant-commandant, and  informed  him  of  all  that  has  passed,  I  re- 
quest you  to  do  me  the  service  to  communicate  to  the  Emperor 
my  request  that  he  will  deliver  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace  (who 
suffers  entirely  because  he  was  the  friend  of  France),  and  allow 
us  to  go  with  him  into  the  country  which  will  hee^  agree  with 
my  health.  For  the  present  we  go  to  Badajoa..  ,1  hope  that 
you  will  at  least  send  us  an  answer,  if  you  cannot  see  us,  pre- 
viously to  our  departure ;  for  I  have  no  confidence  but  in  you 
and  the  Emperor.  Meanwhile,  I  am  your  most  affecticnate 
brother  and  hearty  friend,  Charlss. 


REPORT  TO  HIS  IMPERIAL  UiaHMESS  THE  GaAKD-DCKJS  OP  BERG, 
LKEUTENANT  OF  THE  XMPEROR,  COMMANDER  OF  HIS  ARMIES  » 
SPAIN. 

MONSEIONEUR, 

Agreeably  to  the  commands  of  your  Imperial  Hi^ness,  I  re- 
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« 

paind  witift  the  lelter  of  your  H^^hness  t6  the  Qoeen  of  Etni^ 
fu^  at  Aranjoes.  It  was  eight  o'dodc  in  the  momiog ;  the 
Queen  was  stiU  in  bed:  she  rose  immediately^  and  bade  me 
«iter.  I  deliroed  your  letter  to  her.  She  begged  me  to  wait 
a  little^  and  said  ^e  would  go  and  read  it  with  the  King  and 
Queen.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
enter  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 

His  Majesty  said>  he  thanked  your  Imperial  Highness 
for  the  share  you  had  taken  in  his  affliction,  whieh  was  the 
greater  as  his  own  son  was  the  author  of  it.  The  King  said 
that  the  reroltttion  had  been  effected  by  forgery  and  corruption, 
and  that  the  principal  actors  were  hi^  son  and  M.  CabaUero> 
minister  of  justice ;  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  Queen; 
that  he  knows  that  but  for  this  they  would  have  been  mur- 
dered in  the  course  of  the  night ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  was  more  shocking,  seeing  that  himself  (the  King) 
having  perceived  his  desire  to  reign,  and  being  himself  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  crown  to  him 
on  his  marriage  taking  place  with  a  Fr^ich  Princess,  which 
the  King  ardently  desired. 

The  King  added  to  this>  that  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  was 
desirous  that  he  and  the  Queen  should  repair  to  Badajoz,  on  the 
frontiers  of,  Portugal ;  that  he  had  found  means  to  inform  him 
that  the  climate  of  that  country  did  not  suit  him ;  that  he  begged 
him  to  permit  his  choosing  another  place;  that  he  sought  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
France,  where  he  might  end  his  days.  The  Queen  told  me  she 
had  begged  of  her  son  to  postpone  their  journey  to  Badajoa ; 
that  she  had  not  procured  this,  and  that  the  journey  was  to  take 
place  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

At  the  moment  I  was  departing  firom  their  Majesties,  the 
King  said  to  me,  *'  I  have  written  to  the  Emperor,  in  whose 
hands  I  r^Kise  my  fote.  I  wished  to  send  my  letter  by  a  cou- 
rier, but  I  know  no  surer  mode  of  sending  it  than  by  yours." 
The  Kiiig  then  left  me,  in  order  to  repair  to  his  cabinet.    He 
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floon  retanied  witii  the  ftUowiiig  hMen  (Nost  land  t)  ia  faii 
handy  which  he  gave  me,  and  ddded  thctoe  wor&Sy-^^  Mj  tttna* 
tion  is  most  deplorable ;  they  have  seised  the  Prinoe  of  the 
Peace^  and  will  put  him  to  death ;  he  has  oQHnnitted-no  other 
crime  but  that  of  being  at  all  times  attached  to  me :" — ^He 
added,  that  there  were  no  efforts  whieh  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  save  t]ie  life  of  his  unhappy  firiend,  but  that  he 
had  found  the  whole  world  deaf  to  his  entreaties^  and  bent  on 
vengeance ;  that  the  death  of  the  Prinoe  of  the  Peice  woold 
draw  after  it  his  own,  and  that  he  should  not  survive  him, 
Aranjuez,  March  23, 1808.  B.  dm  Montvioh. 


Na.   I.-^LETTEB    FROM  KING   CHARLES   IV.   TO   THB    EMPBROB 

NAPOLEON. 

SiBy  my  Brother ; — Your  Majesty  will  assuredly  hear  with 
paiui  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  at  Anu^es^  and 
their  consequences ;  you  will  not>  without  sympathy,  see  a  king 
who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  throne,  throw  himself  into 
tiie  arms  of  a  great  monarch  his  ally,  placing  every  tinng  in  Ids 
protection,  who  alone  can  fix  lus  hapjpiness,  and  that  of  his  whole 
family,  and  his  trusty  and  beloved  subjects,  l^^r  the  pres- 
sure of  the  moment,  and  amid  the  ^i«aliiTig  of  h^Bis,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found  that  I  had  tJqQMe  between 
my  life  and  death,  and  that  my  death  would  be  followed  by  tiiat 
of  the  Queen.  I  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne;  bat  to- 
day peace  is  restored,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the  geneitisity 
and  genius  of  the  great  man  who  has  at  all  times  declared  hinr- 
self  my  friend,  I  have  taken  my  resolution  to  resign  myself 
into  his  hands,  and  await  what  he  shall  resolve  on  my  fiite,  diat 
of  my  Queen,  and  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 

I  address  myself  to  your  Majesty,  and  protest  against  €bt 
events  whidi  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  against  my  dethrooe- 
ment.     I  rely  with  the  fullest  confidence  upon  the  ooidial 
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fideadaliip  oF  yoor  Mijesfey,  prayii^  that  God  may  have  ycm  in 
his^holy  keepiiig. 
Aranjuess,  March  25, 1806.  Carlos. 


No.  II.  I  protest  and  declare,  that  my  decree  of  the  I9th 
March>  in  which  I  renounce  my  crown  in  favour  of  my  son^  is 
a  deed  to  which  I  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  greater 
calamities,  and  spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  no  authority. 

(Signed)  I.  the  Kino. 


No.  XXVI. 
See  Page  186. 

LBTTEB  or    FERDINAND  YU.  TO  CHARLES  IV. 

My  venerable  Father  and  Lard» 

To  give.yoiv  Maj^ty  a  proof  of  my  love  and  my  submission, 
and  yielding  to  the  desire  which  you  have  several  times  caused 
to  be  ttgaified.to  me,  I  renMinoe  mj  coracn  in  favour  of  your 
Majesty,  wiahing  thi^  you  may  enjoy  it  for  many  years. 

I  recommend  to  your  Majesty  the  persons  who  have  served 
me  since  the  XQtk  of  March ;  I  rely  on  the  asaurances  which 
you  have  given  me  on  that  head. 

I  pray  Ood  to  pseserve  your  Majesty  for  many  long  and 
happy  days! 

Pone  at  Bayonne»  the  Mi  of  May,  1808. 

I  lay  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty,  the  humblest  of 
your  sons,     t  Fjuudinand. 


No.  XXVII. 
See  Page  185. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 

CHARLES  IV. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

And  Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  animated  by 
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an  equal  desire  to  pat  an  end  to  the  anarchy  to  which  Spain  is 
a  prey,  and  save  that  brave  nation  from  the  agitation  of  fac- 
tions ;  wishing  to  spare  it  all  the  convolnons  of  civil  and  of 
foreign  war,  and  place  it,  without  violence,  in  the  only  position 
which  can,  in  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances,  secure 
its  int^rity,  guarantee  its  colonies,  and  enable  it  to  unite  all 
its  means  with  those  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  a  maritime 
peace,  have  resolved  to  join  all  their  efforts,  and  to  r^pilate  such 
important  interests  in  a  particular  convention.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  have  named,  viz.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  &c  the  General  of  Division,  Dnroc,  Grand-Marshal  of 
the  Palace ;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
His  Serene  Highness  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
Count  of  Evoramente ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  fioll 
powers,  have  agreed  on  what  follows : — 

Art.  I.  His  Majesty  King  Charles,  having  only  had  in  view, 
during  his  whole  life,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  con- 
stantly adhering  to  the  principle  that  all  the  acts  of  the  sove- 
reign ought  to  be  directed  solely  to  that  object,  the  present  cir- 
cumstances being  such  as  could  only  prove  a  source  of 


so  much  more  fatal,  as  his  own  family  was  divided  by  Bu^ons, 
has  resolved  to  cede,  as  he  does  by  the  present  cede,  to  Hk 
Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only  person  who,  at  the  point  that 
matters  have  arrived,  is  able  to  re-estabUsh  ordor*  It  being 
understood  that  the  said  cession  has  only  taken  place,  in  order 
that  his  subjects  should  enjoy  the  two  following  conditions : 

1.  The  integrity  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  maintained.  The 
Prince  whom  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  «iml| 
think  proper  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  shall  be  in- 
dependent, and  the  boundaries  of  Spain  shall  undeigo  no 
alteration. 

2.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  shsll  be 
the  only  one  in  Spain.  No  toleration  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
reformed  religion,  still  less  to  any  infidel  one,  in  conformity  to 
the  usage  established  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Art.  II.  All  acts  passed  against  any  of  our  faithful  subjects 
since  the  revolution  of  Aranjuez>  are  null  and  voidi  and  their 
poperties  shall  be  restored  to  them. 

Art.  III.  His  Majesty  King  Charles  haying  thus  secured 
the  property^  the  int^prity^  and  the  independence  of  his  king- 
dom^ His  Majesty  the  Emperor  engages  to  grant  an  asylum  in 
his  states  to  King  Charles,  to  the  Queen,  to  his  family,  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  such  of  their  servants  as  may  choose 
to  follow  them,,  who  shall  enjoy  in  France  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 

Art.  IV.  The  palace  of  Compiegne,  with  the  parks  and 
forests  attached  to  it,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles 
during  his  lifetime. 

Art.  V.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  gives  and  grants  to  His 
Majesty  King  Charles,  a  civil  list  of  90  millions  of  reales^  which 
Hii  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  cause  to  be  paid  to 
him  directly  every  month,  by  the  treasury  of  his  crown.  At 
the  death  of  King  Charles,  two  millions  of  revenues  shall  form 
the  Queen's  dowry. 

Art.  VI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  engages  to 
grant  to  all  the  In&nts  of  Spain  an  annual  rent  of  400,000 
francs,  to  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity  by  them  and  their  descen- 
dants, with  the  reversion  of  the  said  rent  from  one  branch  to 
another,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  one  of  them,  and  according 
to  the  dvil  law.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the  branchesi 
the  said  rent  shall  revert  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Art.  VII.  His  Majesty  the  Emparor  Napoleon  shall  make 
auch  arrangements  as  he  shall  judge  proper  with  the  future 
King  of  Spain,  for  the  payment  of  the  civil  list  and  the  rents 
included  in  the  preceding  articles;  but  His  Majesty  King 
Charles  understands  that  he  has  no  connection  for  this  object 
but  with  the  treasury  of  France. 

Art.  VIII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gives  in 
exchange  to  His  Majesty  King  Charles  the  castle  of  Chambord, 
i^th  the  parks,  forests,  and  fieurms  attached  to  it,  to  enjoy  it  in 
fiill  property,  and  dispose  of  it  as  to  him  shall  seem  good. 
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Art.  IX.  In  oonsequence^  His  Majesty  King  Charles  re- 
nounces^ in  fiayonr  of  His  Majestj  the  Emperor  Napoleon^  all 
the  allodial  and  particular  properties  not  appertaining  to  the 
erown  of  Spain^  hut  which  he  possesses  personally. 

The  Infants  of  Spain  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
the  commanderies  which  they  possess  in  Spain. 

Art.  X.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified^  and  the 
ratifications  of  it  exchanged  within  eight  days,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

Done  at  Bayonne^  May  5th>  1808* 

DUROC. 

ThB  PftlHCE  OF  THE  PbACX. 


No.  XXVIIL 
See  Page  186. 

TREATT    BETWEEN    THE    EMPEROR   OF    THE   FRENCH^    AND   FER- 
DINAND, PRINCE   OF   A8TURIA8. 


His  Mcyesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi>  &c.<and  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  &e.  having  differences  to  re- 
gulate, have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries^  viz.r  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  &c.  the  General  of  Division,  DnroCy  Qrand-Mar- 
shal  of  the  Palace ;  and  His  Royal  Hig^bness  the  Piinoe  of 
Asturiaa,  Sec.  Don  Juan  Escoiquiz;  Counsellor  of  State  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  Sec ;  who«  after  exchanging  their  full  powen^ 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles  :-^ 

Art.  I.  His  Royal  HighnesiB  adheres  to  the*  cession  naade  by 
King  Charles  of  his  rights  to  the  throne  ^f  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies>  in  favour  of  His  Majesty  the  Emfteror  of  l&e  Freudh,  &e. 
and  renounces,  as  far  as  may  be  n^ceesBary,  the  ri^t^  aocruing  to 
him  as  Prince  of  Asturias  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  In&B. 

Art.  II«  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  grants  in  France  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the- Prince  of  Asturias;  the 'title  of  Rqgfol 
Highness,  with  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
Princes  of  his  blood.     The  descendants  of  His  Royal  Highnfass 
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■haU  inherit  the  title  of  Prinee  and  that  of  Serene  Highness, 
aaiafaalLalvrays  haiFe  thie  aame  nmk  in  France  as  the  prince- 
dignitaries  of  the  empiro. 

Art.  III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cedes 
and  gives  in  full  property,  hy  these  presents,  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  his  descendants,  the  pa- 
lace, paric,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  and  the  woods  attached  to 
them,  to  the  extent  of  60fi00  acres ;  the  whole  free  from  in- 
cumbrance, and  to-enjoy  them,  in  full  property,  from  the  date  of 
the  signatmre-of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  I'V.  The  said  pR^>erty  shall  pass  to  the  children  and 
heirs  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Asturias ;  failing 
them,  to  the  children  Mid  heirs  of  the  In^t  Don  Carlos ;  fetil- 
ing  them,  to  the  descendants  and  heirs  of  the  Ii&nt^Don-Fran- 
dsbo ;  and  finally,  i  failing  them,  to  the  childroi  and  heirs  of  the 
£a£int  Don  Antonio.  The  title  of  Prince  shall  he  conferred  by 
letters  patent  and  particular  on  the  heir  to  whom  this  property 
shall  revert. 

Art.  V.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  grants  to  His  Royal 
Highness  an  apanage  of  400,000  francs  annual  rent  on  the  trea- 
sory  of  France,  payable  in  equal  monthly  portions,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  him  and  his  descendants  ;  failing  them,  this  rent  shall  pass 
to  the  InfeuDLt  Don  Carlos  and  his  heirs ;  and  fedling  them,  to 
the  Infant  Don  FrsAciseo,  to  his  descendants  and  heirs. 

Art.  VI.  Independently  of  what  is  stipolated  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  grants  to  His  Royal 
Highness  a  rent  of  600,000  francs,  equally  on  the  treasury  of 
France,  to  be  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime.  Half  of  this  said 
rent  shall  revert  npon  the  head  of*  the  Princess  his  spouse,  if 
she  surrive  him. 

Art.  VII.  His  Majesty  grants  and  guarantees  to  the  Infimts 
Don  Antonio,  undo  of  Hia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Astn- 
rias,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco,  brothers  of  His  Royal 
Hi^mess : — 

I.  The  title  of  Rojj^al  Highness,  with  all  the  honours  and 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  Princes  of  the  Blood ;  the  descen- 
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ahflll  letttB  the  title  of /Vvwr 
and  Serene  Highnen^  and  shall  hold  the  same  xaok  in  i>^raace 
as  the  prinoe-dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

3.  The  enjoyment  of  the  revenue  of  all  their  oommande- 
lies  in  Spain  daring  their  lifetime. 

3.  An  apanage  of  400^000  francs  annual  rent*  to  be  enjojred 
by  them  and  their  heirs  in  perpetuity;  it  being  understood  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty^  that  if  the  Infants,  Don  Antonio^  Don 
Carlos^  and  Don  Francisco,  shall  die  without  leaving  heirs,  or 
if  their  posterity  should  be  extinct,  the  said  rents  shall  apper- 
tain to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prinoe  of  Asturias,  or  to  his 
descendants  and  heirs;  the  whole  on  condition  that  their 
Royal  Highnesses  Don  Carlos^  Don  Antonio,  and  Don  Frsn- 
cisco^  adhere  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  Vin.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati- 
fication exchanged  within  eig^t  days,  or  sooner,  if  that  be 
possible.  DuRoc. 

Bayonne,  lOtk  May^  1808.  Juan  dk  Esgozqifzs. 


No.  XXIX. 
See  Page  186. 

PBOCLAIIATION  ADDRESSED  BY  PKaDINAKD,  PRINCE  OP  A8TUR1AS, 
HIS  BROTHER,  THE  INFANT  DON  CARLOS,  AND  HIS  UHCI.E,  THE 
INFANT  DON  ANTONIO,  TO  THE  SPANIARDS. 

Don  Fernando,  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  Infants  Doa 
Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  grateful  for  the  love  and  constant 
fidelity  that  all  Spaniards  have  manifested  towards  them,  with 
the  most  poignant  grief  see  them  in  the  present  day  plunged  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  threatened  with  the  most  direful 
calamities  resulting  therefrom ;  and  knowing  that  it  arises  in  the 
major  part  of  them,  from  the  ignorance  they  are  in  of  the  canses 
of  the  conduct  which  their  Royal  Highnesses  have  hitherto  ob- 
served, and  of  the  plan  now  chalked  out  for  the  greater  happi- 
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nen  of  thofar  oomttry,  they  cuk  do  no  len  than  endetToor  to 
ondecehre  them,  in  order  that  its  ezeeolion  may  suffer  no  im- 
pediment; and  at  the  same  time  to  testify  to  them  the  ainoero 
aifection  they  possess  for  ih&n. 

They  cannot  oonseqnently  avoid  infonning  them,  that  the  cir- 
aunstonees  under  which  the  Prince,  by  the  abdication  of  the 
King  his  father,  assumed  die  rans  of  government,  the  occnpa^ 
tion  of  many  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  firontier  gar- 
risons by  a  great  number  of  French  troops,  the  presenee  of  more 
than  60,000  men  of  the  same  nation  in  the  metropoUa  and  its 
nei^ibonrhood,  and  many  other  data  that  other  persons  could 
not  possess;  all  conspired  to  persuade  them,  that  surrounded  by 
such  numerous  difficulties,  they  had  no  other  remedy,  but  to 
choose  among  many  evils,  that  which  would  be  least  productive 
of  calamity-r-as  such  they  fised  upon  the  journey  to  Bayonne. 

On  their  Royal  Highnesses'  arrival  at  Bayonne,  the  Prince, 
then  King,  unexpectedly  found  that  the  King  his  fother  had 
protested  gainst  his  abdication,  pretending  it  had  not  been 
voluntary*  Not  having  accepted  the  crown  but  in  the  persua- 
sion that  the  abdication  was  voluntary,  he  had  scarcely  asoei^ 
tained  the  existence  of  the  protest,  when  through  filial  respect 
he  restored  the  crown ;  and  shortly  after,  the  King  his  'ftther 
renounced  in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  dynasty,  in  favour 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  order  that,  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  he  should  elect  the  person  and  dynasty  who 
are  to  occupy  it  hereafter. 

In  this  state  of  things,  their  Royal  Highnesses,  considering 
the  situation  they  are  in,  the  critical  circumstances  of  Spain,  in 
which  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  in  fovour  of  their  rights, 
will  not  only  be  useless,  but  mournful,  as  they  would  only  cause 
rivers  of  blood  to  flow,  and  cause  the  loss  at  least  of  a  great 
part  of  the  provinces,  and  of  all  the  ultramarine  possessions ; 
and  reflecting,  on  the  other,  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  most  effica- 
isious  remedy  against  so  many  evils,  for  each  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  to  adhere  by  himself  separately  to  the  cession  of 
their  rights  to  the  throne,   already  made  by  the  King  their 
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The  Oorarnar  of  Paris,  fint  Aid-de-camp  of  Hk  Maieitf 
die  £mperor  aad  King,  Commaiider-izi-cluef. 
Soldien! 

The  in&xnoiia  oondnet  of  the  Spanish  General  Bellesta,  the 
revolt  of  the  regiment  of  Chaaaenrs  of  Valencia,  and  of  the 
regiment  of  Murday  the  imprisonment  Of  several  of  my  officers 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz,  and  the  impoasihility  of  the 
Spanish  officers  keeping  their  troops  in  subordination^  have  com- 
pelled me  to  disarm  them.  .This  measure  has  been  effected 
'Without  the  effusion  of  blood.  We  are  not  the  eneaues  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  whom  we  have  disarmed.  Necessity  alone 
compelled  me  to  adopt  a  measure  at  which  my  heart  revolted. 

The  men  wiU  retain  their  colours,  and  the  officers  tfaor 
swords;  they  will  receive  pay  and  provisions,  as  formerly. 
I  will  look  upon  them  with  the  same  eye  as  beforcL 

Soldiers !  You  have  done  your  duty.  If  the  English  make 
their  appearance,  they  will  find  us  ready  to  combat  them. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Head-Quarters  at  Lisboa»tbe 
11th,  of  June.  Junot. 


No.  XXXI. 
See  Page  534. 

DEFINITIVE  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
ABMIES  FOB  THE  EVACUATION  OF  POBTUOAL  BT  THE  FaENCH 
ABMT. 

Thb  Generak  commanding  in  chief  the  British  and  Fraidi 
armies  in  Portugal,  having  determined  to  n^otiate  and  eon- 
dude  a  tr^ty  for  the  evaeoation  of  Portugal  by  the  Frendi 
troops,  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  2SaA 
instant,  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  have  appointed  the  sn- 
dermentioned  officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in  their  names, 
viz. — On  the  part  of  the  Greneral-in-diief  of  the  British  annj. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  Qnarter-master-general>  and  on  tfas 
part  of  the  Greneral-in<K:hief  of  the  French  army,  M.  KeUermsim, 
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€teneral  of  Division ;  to  whom  they  haye  giyen  authority  to 
a^;otiate  and  qmclade  a  convention  to  that  effect,  suhject  to 
their  ratification  respectively,  and  to  that  of  the  Admiral  com- 
manding the  British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  Those 
two  officers,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  articles  that  follow : — 

Art*  I.    All  the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal occupied  by  the  French  troops  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  , 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  at  the  period  of  'the 
signature  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  II.  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Portugal  with 
their  arms  and  baggage ;  they  shall  not  be  considered  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  on  their  arrival  in  France,  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  serve. 

Art.  III.  The  English  government  shall  furnish  the  means 
of  conveyance  for  the  French  army,  which  shall  be  disem- 
barked in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  between  Rochfbrt  and 
L'Orient,  inclusively. 

Art.  IV.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  artil- 
lery of  French  calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  and  the 
tumbrils  supplied  with  sixty  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  artil- 
lery^  arms,  and  ammunition,  as  also*the  military  and  naval  arse- 
nals, shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  army  and  navy,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratification  of 
the  convention. 

Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  equip* 
ments,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  property 
of  the  army  ;  that  is  to  say  its  military  chest,  and  carriages  at- 
tached to  the  field  commissariat  and  field  hospitals ;  or  shall  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part  of  the  same  on  its  account  as 
tibe  Commander-in-chief  may  judge  it  unnecessary  to  embark.. 
In  like  manner,  all  individuals  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  private  property  of  every  description,  with 
ftill  security  hereafter  for  the  purchasers. 

Art.  VI.  The  cavalry  are  to  embark  their  horses,  as  also 
tlie   gmerals  and  other  officers  of  all  ranks.     It  is,  however, 
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folly  ondeiBtood,  that  the  means  of  oonTepuooe  for  hoiaet  at 
the  diiqpoial  of  the  British  Commanden^  are  very  limited ;  some 
additional  conveyanoe  may  be  procured  in  the  port  of  Lisboa ; 
the  number  of  horses  to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall  not 
exceed  six  hundred ;  and  the  number  embarked  by  the  staff 
shall  not  exceed  two  hundred.  HVt  all  events^  every  facility 
will  be  given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of  the  horses  be- 
longing to  it  which  cannot  be  embarked. 

Art.  VII.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  emburkation,  it  shall 
take  place  in  three  divisionsy  the  last  of  which  will  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  garrisons  of  the  places^  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery^  the  sick^  and  the  equipment  of  the  army.     The  ^'^Jk 
division  shall  embark  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  rati-^y 
fication,  or  sooner^  if  possible. 

Art.  VIII.  The  garrisons  of  Elvas,  and  its  fbrta,  and  of 
Peniche  and  Palmela,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon;  that  of 
Almeida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied on  their  march  by  British  commissaries,  charged  with 
providing  for  their  subsistence  and  acoommodatioii. 

Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and  wounded  who  -canxlot  be  em- 
barked with  the  troops  are  entrusted  to  the  British  army.  They 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Britidi  government,  under  the  condition  of 
the  same  being  reimbursed  by  France  when  the  final  evacuatiaii 
is  effected.  The  English  government  will  provide  for  their  re- 
turn to  France,  whidi  shall  take  place  by  detachments  of  aboat 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  at  a  time.  A  solB- 
cient  number  of  French  medical  officers  shall  be  left  behind  to 
attend  them. 

Art.  X.    As  soon  as  the  vessek  employed  to  carry  theanaj 
to  France  shall  have  disembarked  in  the  harbours  specified,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  ports  of  France  to  which  stress  of  weather 
may  force  them,  every  fiudlity  shall  be  given  them  to  retorn  to      ^p 
England  without  delay,  and  security  agomst  capture  until  their       ^^ 
arrival  in  a  friendly  port. 

Art.  XI.    The  French  army  shall  be  conoentrated  in  Lisboii, 
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«sd  within  a  dislanee  of  about  two  leagues  fromit.  The  Eog^ 
lish  aiiny  will  approach  within  three  leases  of  the  capital^ 
and  be  so  placed  aa  to  leave  about  one  league  between  the 
two  armies* 

Art«  XII.  The  forts  of  St.  Julien,  the  Bugio^  and  Caaeai8> 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  on  the  ratification 
of  the  oonirention.  Lisbon  and  its  citadel,  together  with  tfa« 
forts  and  batteries,  as  £ir  as  the 'lazaretto  or  Trafnria'  on  one 
dde,  and  Fort  St.^oseph  on  the  other,  imdnnvely,  shall  be 
given  up  on  the  embarkation  of  the  second  division  j  as  shall 
also  the  harbour,  and  all  anned  vessels  in  it  of  every,  descriptionj 
with  their  rising,  sails,  stores,  and  ammunition.  The  fort- 
resses of  Elvas,  Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Palmela,  shall  be  given 
up  as  soon  as  the  British  troopa  can  arrive  to  occupy  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  General-in-chief  of  the  British  army  will 
give  notice  of  the  present  convention  to  the  garrisdns  of  those 
places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  further  hostilities. 

Art.  XIII.  Commissaries  shall  be  named  on  both  sides, 
to  regulate  and  accelerate  the  execution  of  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon. 

Art.  XIV.  Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  l&e  meaning  of 
any  article,  it  will  be  explained  favourably  to  the  French 
anay. 

Art.  XV.  From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  pi^esent 
convention,  all  arrears  of  contributions,  requisitions,  or  daima 
whatever,  of  the  French  government,  against  subjects  of  Portu- 
gal, or  any  other  individuals  residing  in  this  country,  founded 
on  the  occupation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  troops  in  December 
1807>  ^ich  may  not  have  been  paid  up,  are  cancelled ;  and  all 
sequestrations  laid  upon  their  property,  moveable  or  immoveable, 
are  removed,  and  the  free  disposal  of  the  same  is  restored  to 
the  proper  owners. 

Art.  XVI.  All  subjects  of  France,  or  of  powers  in  friend- 
ship or  alliance  with  France,  domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  acci- 
dentally in  this  country,  shall  be  protected :  their  property  of 
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ewery  land,  moreaUe  and  immoTeable,  sliaU  be  respected; 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  aooompany  the  Frendi 
army,  or  to  remain  in  Portagal.  In  either  case  their  property 
is  guaranteed  to  them^  with  the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  and  passing  the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof  into 
France,  or  any  other  ooontry  where  they  may  fix  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  fully  understood  that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this  amuse- 
ment, only,  howoTer,  in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  the  port ;  and 
that  none  of  the  stipulations  aborennentioned  can  be  made  the 
pretext  of  any  commercial  speculation. 

Art.  XVII.  No  natire  of  Portugal  shall  be  lendered  to^^ 
countable  for  his  political  conduct  during  the  period  of  the  oo^lf 
cupation  of  this  country  by  the  French  army ;  and  all  those 
who  hare  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  employments,  or 
have  accepted  situations  under  the  French  goyenunent,  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  commanders ;  they 
shall  sustain  no  injury  in  their  persons  or  property,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  at  their  option  to  be  obedient  or  not  to  the  French 
government ;  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
atipulations  of  the  16th  article. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops  detained  on  board  ship  in 
the  port  of  lisbon  shall  be  given  up  to  tiie  Commander-in-dBef 
of  the  British  army,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards 
to  restore  such  French  subjects,  either  military  or  civil,  as  msy 
have  been  detained  in  Spain,  without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in 
consequence  of  military  operations,  but  on  occasion  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the  days  immediately 
following. 

Art.  XIX.    There  shall  be  an  immediate  exchange 
ed  for  all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal,  since  the 
mencement  of  the  present  hostilities. 

Art.  XX.    Hostages  of  the  rank  of  field-officers  diall  be      ^i 
mutually  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  British  army  and  navy,      ^ 
and  on  that  of  the  French  army,  for  the  redprocal  guarantee 
of  the  present  convention.    The  officers  of  the  British  srmy 
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shall  be  restored  on  the  completion  of  the  articles  which  con- 
cern the  army ;  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  on  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  French  troops  in  their  own'  country.  The  like  is  to 
take  place  on  the  part  of'  the  French  army. 

Art.  XXI.  It  shall  be  allowed  to  the  General-in-cMef  of 
the  French  army  to  send  an  officer  to  France  with  intelligence 
of  the  present  convention.  A  vessel  will  be  famished  by  the 
British  admiral  to  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux  or  Rochefort. 

Art.  XXII.  The  British  admiral  will  be  invited  to  aeeom- 
modate  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief^  and  the  other 
principal  officers  of  the  French  army,  on  board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  conclnded  at  Lisbon>  this  30th  day  of  August^ 
180a 

^Signed)  Geobge  MuRaAT^  Quar.-ma8.*gen. 

Kelleruann^  le  Gen.  de  Division. 

Nous  Due  d'Abrantes^  General  en  chef  de  Tarm^e  Fran9aise> 
avons  ratifie  et  ratifions  la  pr^sente  convention  definitive  dans 
tons  ses  articles^  pour  etre  ex^cutee  selon  sa  forme  et  teneur. 

(Signed)  Le  Due  d'Abrantes. 

An  quartier  g^n^ral  de  Lisbonne,  le  30  Aout,  1808. 


Additional  Articles  to  the  Convention  of  the  9(kh  August,  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the  civil  employment  of  the  army 
made  prisoners,  either  by  the  British  troops,  or  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  any  part  of  Portugal,  will  be  restored,  as  is  customary, 
without  exchange. 

Art.  II.  The  French  army  shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own 
magazines  up  to  the  day  of  embarkation  ;  the  garrisons  up  to 
the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses.  The  remainder  of 
the  magazines  shall  be  delivered  over  in  the  usual  form  to  the 
British  government,  which  charges  itself  with  the  subsistence 
of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  army  from  the  above-mentioned  . 
periods  till  their  arrival  in  France,  under  the  condition  of  their 
being  reimbursed  by  the  French  government  for  the  excess  of 
the  expenses  beyond  the  estimation,  to  be  made  by  both  parties, 
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of  the  value  of  the  magasines  deliyered  up  to  the  British  annj. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  in  possession  of  the 
French  army,  will  be  taken  on  account  hj  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  like  manner  with  the  magazines  in  the  fortresses, 

Art.  III.  The  General  commanding  the  British  troops  will 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  re-establishing  the  firee  circa- 
lation  of  the  means  of  subsistence  between  the  country  and  the 
capitaL 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon,  tins  30th  day  of  August,  1808. 
(Signed)  Georgb  Murray,  QuaT.-mas.-gen. 

Kellermank,  le  Gen.  de  division. 

Nous  Due  d'Abrantes,  G6n6ral  en  chef  de  Tarmee  Fnmfais^ijB 
avons  ratifie  et  ratifions  les  articles  additionels  a  la  convention^F^ 
et  centre,  pour  etre  executes  suivant  leur  forme  et  teneur. 

Lb  Due  d'Abraktes. 

A.  J.  Dairtmfle,  cap.  milit,  sec 
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Abercrorobie,  Gen.  ii.  209  ;  sent  with  an  army  to  Cadiz,  i.  ISi  ; 

to  Egypt,  132. 
Abrantes,  ii.  86. 

,  Marquis  of,  ii.  51. 

Aguilar*  Count  del,  murder  of,  ii.  202. 
Alava,  Don  Miguel  Ricardo  de,  ii.  165. 

Albuquerque,  Gen.  Alphonto  d',  his  laconic  repiy  to  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  9. 
Alcantara,  ii.  28. 

Alcolea,  bridge  of,  taken  by  the  French,. ii.  218,  219. 
Alexander,  Bmperor,  result  of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  at 

Tilsit,  ].  82. 
Almeida,  Don  Joao  de,  i.  295,  296;    political  sentiments  of, 
ii.  10. 

fortress  surrenders  to  the  English,  ii.  BSB^ 

Alorne,  Marquis  d',  i.  275 ;  ii.  88>  288  ;  account  of,  i.  800, 801; 

patriotism  displayed  by,  upon  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  9  ; 

Ills  foresight,  67 ;  his  popularity,  70 ;  his  authority  with  tlie 

troops,  89. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  rupture  of,  i.  21,  182;  stipulations  of  the 

treaty  of,  850,  851. 
America,  South,  measures  adopted  by  England  to  revolutioniie, 
i.  868. 
•  Anadia,  Viscount,  ii.  42. 
Andalusia,  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii.  828. 
Andujar,  Gen.  Dupont's  position  at,  described,  S29f  824. 
Angelo,  Michael,  remark  of,  i.  105. 
Anthony,  St.  of  Padua,  his  rank  in  the  Portuguese  army,  i.  257 f 

238,  n. 
Arabs,  arts  of  civilised  life  introduced  into  Spain  by,  i.  811 ;  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  817. 
Aranda,  Count  d',  i.  888,  889 ;  his  invasion  of  Portugal  de- 
feated, ii.  21,  n. 
Aranjuez,  account  of  the  popular  commotions  at,  ii.  141. 
Axaujo,  M.  d',  i.  290;  imprisoned  by  the  French  Government, 

265 ;  his  political  sentiments,  ii.  10. 
Axragonese,  character  of  the,  ii.  262. 
Arrtghi,  — -  his  death,  ii.  528. 
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Atiomption,  Father  Jos^  Joachim  del',  his  zeal  in  the  Porta- 

gttese  eauset  ii«  44d. 
Augereau,  General  L  296. 

Austerlits,  important  results  of  the  battle  of«  i.  26,  28. 
Auttrian  campaign  of  1805,  sketch  of,  i.  25. 
Asanxa,  Don  Miguel  Josef  de,  ii.  308. 
Aaara,  Cheralier  d',  remark  of,  i.  358. 
Axevedo^  Father  Jos^  Bernardo  d',  his  zeal  for  the  Portugneie 

cause,  ii.  443. 

Badajos,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  430,  431 ;  idea  of  tsking 

by  escalade,  464. 
Bajet,  Don  Juan,  Spanish  patriot,  the  Llobregat  fortified  by,  ii. 

400;  operations  of,  419,  421. 
Baisemao,  Viscount  de,  his  ^nbassy  to  England,  i.  447* 
Bandarra,  Oon^alo  Annes,  his  prediction  relative  to  Bonapute, 

ii.  79. 
Barcela,  Don  Francisco,  ii.  398. 
Barcelona,  fortress  of,  aoeount  of  its  seisure  by  the  Freacb,  ii. 

117 ;  situation  of  the  French  in,  387. 
Batalha,  situation  of,  described,  iL  501,  502. 
Baylen,  account  of  the  battle  of,  ii.  344-— 346;  capitulatioB  of 

the  French  troops  at,  ii.  362 ;  effects  of,  366,  367,  368, 371* 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  anecdote  of,  i.  48. 
Beaoharnais,  Prince  Eugene,  ii.  94* 
Beaumarchais,  observation  on  a  work  of  his,  i.  404. 
Beira,  division  of,  iL  25,  n. 
Bcja,  account  of  the  city  of,  ii.  451 ;  population  rise  upcm  die 

French,  452 ;  town  sacked  by  the  French,  ib. ;  exertions  of 

the  patriots  of,  471. 
Bellesta,  Don  Domingo,  measures  adopted  against  the  Frendi, 

by,  at  Oporto,  ii.  433. 
Belhard,  Gen.  his  opinion  of  the  position  of  the  Frendi  army  in 

Spain,  ii.  372. 
Beresford,  General,  ii.  45. 
Berlin  Decree,  allusion  to  the,  i.  389. 
Bernard,  General,  notice  of,  i.  108. 
Berthier,  Marshal,  character  of,  i.  49,  50* 

,  Gen.  death  of,  ii.  452. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  ii.  470;  invasion  of  Portugal  by,  aUndedtOi 

21 ;  Castello  Branco  destroyed  by,  30. 
Bessi^res,  Marshal,  battle  of  Rio  Seeo  gained  by,  ii.  275, 276. 

277,  278,  hesitatimi  of,  279,  280. 
Bilbao,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  377 ;  suppretaed,  378. 
Bivar,  Rodrigo  de,  (The  Cid)  heroism  of,  ii.  199. 
Blake,  Don  Joaquin,  account  of,  ii.  209. 
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BoHAPARTB,  1.  278 ;  his  first  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  the 
Revolation ;  6,  6 ;  fondness  for  mathematics,  7 ;  sketch,  of, 
his  progress  to  absolute  power,  8 ;  results  of  his  absolute 
power,   11,  12  ;    his  fondness  for    nobility,  14;    the   emi- 
grants recalled  by  him,  15,  16 ;  execution  of  Due  d'Enghien 
caused  b^,  18, 19  ;  his  passion  for  war,  19,  20 ;  contemplates 
the  invasion  of  England^  21,  22;   probable  consequences  of 
that  measure,  22 ;  bis  operations  against  Austria  in  1805,  25 ; 
signs  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  26 ;  Assumes  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  27 ;  invades  Prussia, 
and  gains  the  battle  of  Jena,  29,  30 ;  war  with  Russia  and 
Prussia,  80  ;  takes  possession  of  Warsaw,  81 ;  gains  the  bat- 
tles of  Pnltttsk  and  JBylau,  and  Friedland,  82.    Treaty  of  Til- 
sit, S$  ;  disappoints  the  Poles,  ib. ;  his  Continental  System 
put  in  force,  85 ;  abuses  of  the  Conscription  by,  9S  ;  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  42  ;  system  of  promotion  adopted  by,  52, 
5S ;  Legion  of  Honour  instituted  by  him,  45  ;  Napoleon  at  a 
review,  55 ;  organisation  of,  the  grand  army  by,  60,  104 ; 
brilliant  manoanvres  of,  105 ;  character  of,  109 — 1 17 ;  desirous 
of  creating  an  hereditary  peerage,  115, 116 ;  remark  of,  116  ; 
his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England,  188  ;  his  treaty  with 
Spain  against  Portugal,  280 ;  refbses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Badajos,  288,  289 ;  his  measures  towards  Spain  on  the  rup- 
ture of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  S5$ ;  subversion  of  the  throne 
of  Naples  by,  858 ;  his  views  with  respect  to  Spain,  868^-^866  ; 
measures  pursued  by,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  towards  Spain, 
888 ;  his  treatment  of  Godoy,  404 ;  his  policy  towards  Spain 
in  1807,  418,  414,  415 ;  measures  adopted  by,  preparatory 
to  his  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  8  ;  assembles  an  army  on  the 
Gironde,  4,  5,  6,  7 ;  measures  of  hostility  towards  England, 
8 ;  his  policy  towards  Portugal,  12 ;  Convention  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  14—17;   resolves  to  dethrone  the  Royal  Family  of 
Portugal,  47,  48  ;  dismisses  the  Portuguese  aniMMsador  from 
Paris,  48  ;  charges  by  the  Portuguese  clergy  in  his  praise,  77, 
78 ;  his  success  predicted  by  Bandarra,  79 ;  omtributions  or- 
dered to  be  raised  in  Portugal  by,  82 ;  abolishes  the  Portu- 
guese Council  of  Government,  88 ;  assumes  the  Govesnmeot 
of  Portugal,  84-— 86 ;  direcu  the  Portuguese  troops  to  be  sent 
to  France  89  ;  his  remark  upon  reviewing  them,  ib.  n ;    re- 
ported revival  of  the  monarchy  of  Portugal  by,  94 ;  interview 
of  the  Portuguese  deputation  with,  described,  95, 96  ;  address 
of  the  deputies  to,  97  ;  petition  of  the  Junta  to,  101 ;  address 
of  the  Junta  to,  105  ;  observations  on  his  measures  with  re- 
spect to  Spain,  128  ;  his  instructions  to  Murat,  126  ;  Ferdinand 
addresses  a  request  to  him  to  select  a  Queen  from  the  Impe- 
rial family,  180,  572,  578 ;  account  of  his  journey  to  Italy, 
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193 ;  his  policy  toirards  Godoy,  and  the  Court  of  Spaa* 
184,  136,  137;  hit  propositions  to  tlie  Court  of  SpMii«  138, 
575  ;  letter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to,  aaoouactng  his  dismissal 
of  the  Prince  oi^  the  Peace,  577 ;  remarks  on  his  ultimate  Tiews 
with  respect  to  Spain,  154,  155,  156;  declares  King  Cliarles 
IV.  the  only  legitimate  king  of  Spain,  157,  158 ;  bia  policy 
towards  the  Royal  Family,  158,  159,  160;  demands  the  sword 
of  Francis  the  First,  160;  sends  Savary  to  induee  Ferdinand 
to  meet  him,  161 ;  impolicy  of  Napoleon,  165;  his  letter  to 
Ferdinand,  579 ;  demands  from  Ferdinand  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  165  ;  liberates  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  166 ;  his  dis- 
gust at  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  168  a. ;  reproaches  Fer- 
dinand at  Bayonne,  and  obliges  him  to  resign  his  crown,  185 ; 
decides  upon  giving  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother,  190; 
convokes  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Bayonne,  293 — 295;  pro- 
jects of,  1S95 — ^297 ;  directs  Joseph  to  be  proclaimed  King, 
298  ;  conversation  of,  with  his  brother  Joseph,  301 ;  measures 
adopted  by,  302  ;  appoints.  Savary  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  in  Spain,  312;  correspondence  with  Savary,  313 
— 315 ;  bis  instructions  to  Savary,  321 ;  compares  the  vtctoiy 
of  Rio  Seco  to  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,  322 ;  General  Vedel 
distinguished  by,  339 ;  his  mortification  at  the  /capitulation 
of  Baylen,  365 ;  his  remarks  to  General  Legendre  afterwards, 
366 ;  his  harsh  decree  against  Dupont,  &&  368 ;  his  direc- 
tions to  the  army  in  Catalonia,  388 ;  his  instruction  to  Junot, 
428,  429. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  crowned  King  of  Naples,  i.  359  ;  djeclared 
King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  190 ;  character  of,  ii.  1^98,  239; 
his  reign  at  Naples,  299 ;  Napoleon's  conversation  with  on 
entering  Spain,  301  ;  his  reception  by  the  Spanish  Deputies, 
302  ;  acknowledged  King  by  Ferdinand,  306 ;  account  of  his 
household,  307 ;  ministry  formed  by,  308 ;  his  reception  by 
the  people,  309;  his  entry  into  Madrid,  310;  prodaimed 
King  in  Madrid,  311  ;  remarks  on  his  retreat  from  Madrid, 
373  ;  conduct  of  his  courtiers,  374. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  allusion  to,  ii.  94. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  English  defeated  at,  i,  1 35. 

Bourbons,  Spanish,  remarks  on,  i.  328,  329;  ii.  167;  the  Royal 
Family  resign  the  throne,  186. 

Brune,  Gen.  the  English  at  the  Helder,  capitulate  to,  130. 

Bugio,  tower  of,  importance  of  that  position,  ii.  66. 

Bulow,  General,  his  remark  on  light  infantry,  i.  69. 

Burr,  Col.  i.  363. 

Caballero,  Marquis,  ii.  148. 
Cabarrus,  Count  de,  ii.  308. 
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Cabesoiit  defence  of,  by  General  Cuesta,  ii.  251, 25 1 ;  bridge  of, 
forced  by  the  French,  253. 

Cabrillas,  battle  of,  described,  ii.  234 — 236. 

Caldagues,  Count  de,  notice  of,  ii.  416;  fab  operations  against 
the  French  army,  ib.  419,  421. 

Calfo,  Balthaaar,  atrocities  perpetrated  by,  ii.  230,  231 ;  his 
death,  232. 

Camoens,  notice  of  his  poem,  L  232. 

Campos,  Jos6  de  Abr^o,  short  account  ofj  ii.  104, 105  ;  severity 
of  General  Junot  towards,  105. 

Canning,  Mr.,  remarks  on  a  speech  of,  ii.  213,  214. 

Carafia,  Don  Juan,  ii.  93. 

Carnot,  M.,  his  remonstrance  with  Napoleon,  i*  50, 

Caro,  Don  Joseph,  notice  of^  ii.  235  ;  battle  of  Cabrillas  fought 
by,  235,  236 ;  his  defence  of  the  Quarta  suburb  of  Valencia, 
238. 

Cartwright,  Major,  observations  on  a  speech  of,  ii.  213. 

Castanos,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de,  ii.  189  ;  character  of,  329  ; 
his  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of  Baylen,  332 ;  victory 
of  Baylen  described,  344 — 346 ;  negotiation  with,  352 — ^55  ; 
French  troops  capitulate  to,  at  Baylen,  362,  363. 

Castello  Branco,  description  of,  ii.  30. 

Castro,  Don  Antonio  de  San  Jos6  de,  account  of,  ii.  446 ;  his 
influence,  446,  447. 

Catalans,'  character  of  the,  ii.  385,  386. 

Catalonia,  state  of  the  French  army  in,  ii.  384;  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  385,  386 ;  insurrection  of  Lerida,  386,  387 ; 
the  Somat^nes  described,  389,  390;  the  Somat^es  attack 
the  French  at  Bruch,  390,  391 ;  town  of  Esparaguera  attack 
the  French,  392 ;  Arbos  pillaged  by  the  French  and  burnt, 
394;  Villa  Franca  taken»  ib. ;  inscription  at  the  Pass  of 
Bruch,  ib.  n. ;  Account  of  the  insurrection  at  Figuieras,  395 ; 
Activity  of  the  Junta  of  Lerida,  396 ;  Girona  described,  397 ; 
Spaniards  defeated  at  Mongat,  398 ;  Girona  attacked,  399 ; 
the  Ilobregat  fortified,  400 ;  the  Minones,  401  ;  operations 
of  the  French  army  in,  402,  403,  404;  French  march  to 
Rosas  and  obliged  to  retreat,  405,  406 ;  Siege  of  Girona, 
410, 411,  412  ;  siege  raised,  413 ;  Junta  of  Lerida  remove  to 
Tarragona,  416 ;  situation  of  the  French  troops  at  Barcelona, 
417;  Castle  of  Mongat  surrenders,  418;  measures  of  Gene- 
ral Palacio  in,  419 ;  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  420 ;  re- 
treat of  the  French,  420,  421,  422;  reflexions  on  the  cam- 
paign in,  423. 

Caynier,  Capt.  account  of  his  death,  ii.  223. 

Cervellon,  Count  de,  ii.  241. 
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Cevallosi  Don  Pedro,  promoted  by  Feidmaiid  VII.  a.  148  ;  liii 

patriotiBm,  $75, 

Charles  II.  King,  state  of  Spain  during  tbe  reign  of,  i.  3122,  SiS, 

Charles  III.  King,  improTements  introduced  by,  in  Spain,  i.  MO. 

Charles  IV.  King,  observations  on  the  reign  of,  t.  557 — 567 ; 
entrusts  the  goTemment  to  Count  Florida  Blanca,  555  ;  his 
fears  of  the  French,  i.  857,  858 ;  his  order  to  the  S^maAA 
Ambassador  to  France,  ii«  14;  his  harsh  treatmcatof  F«!^ 
naod,  180,  181,  574 ;  his  perplexity  with  regard  to  Napoleon, 
187;  contemplates  emigrating  to  America,  140,;  popular 
coramotiona  at  Aranjues,  and  prodanadon  o^  141,  142; 
Prince  of  the  Peace  dismissed  by,  145;  bis  letter  to  Bona- 
parte on  that  occasion,  577;  abdicates  in  fiivour  of  Fer^ 
dinandf  145,  146,  578;  his  message  to  Napoleon,  149; 
protesu  against  his  abdication  at  Aranjoea^  168 ;  hie  letter  to 
Gen.  Murat,  590 ;  Monthion's  report  of  his  interview  widb, 
590 — 592 ;  Letter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to  the  Brnperor 
Napoleon,  592 ;  protest  of  against  his  abdication^  598 ;  porfidy 
of  Godoy  towards,  169;  his  unpopularity,  178;  xeaigna  his 
crown,  598,  596. 

Charles  V,  observations  on,  i.  518,  n* 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  anecdote  c^,  ii.  5. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  observation  on,  SSS. 

Cintra,  stipulations  of  the  Convention  of,  ii,  584,  602 — 505. 

Claros,  Don  Juan,  his  patriotic  efforts  at  Figuieras,  ii.  '594 ;  ha* 
rasses  the  French,  406,  410. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  castle  of  Mongat  surrenders  to,  ii.  415. 

Coimbra,  University  of,  remarks  on,  ii.  99 ;  insarreetioii  of  the 
students  of,  448 ;  atrocities  of,  ib. ;  their  suocess  at  Figuie- 
ras, 444. 

CoUingwood,  Rear-admiral,  ii.  210. 

ConsoriptioD,  French,  effects  of  the,  i.  87  ;  abuse  of,  88  ;  tyran- 
nical methods  of  recruiting,  89. 

Copenhagen,  attack  on,  by  the  English  alluded  to,  i.  156. 

Cordova,  account  of  the  capture  o^  by  the  French,  ii.  221,  2^2, 

Corpus  Christi,  account  of  the  procession  of,  at  Lisbon,  ii.  458, 
456 ;  insurrectionary  movement  during,  457. 

Correa,  Don  Manuel  Majdn,  his  seal  for  Ferdinand  VII.  ii. 
165. 

Cortes,  Spanish,  origin  of  the,  i.  820. 

'    ■     V  of  Portugal,  their  influence  at  an  early  period,  i,  417- 

Cottcm,  Vice-admiral,  ii.  72 ;  blockades  the  coast  of  Porti^al, 
490,  498. 

Courage,  observations  on,  i.  870. 

Coutinho,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Sousa,  political  opinions  of,  ii.  10. 

Cuenca,  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  of,  to  the  French,  it.  228. 
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Cntttft^  Gen.  ii.  SO^ ;  d^iidf  CabeidtK  tSl ;  defeat^  by  the 
French,  25i,  ft53,  254 ;  defeated  at  Rio  Seoo,  275,  276,  277, 
278. 

Cunba,  Don  Luit  da,  allosian  to,  i.  299. 

m 

Daois,  Don  Luiii^  Spanish  patriott  his  death,  ii.  179. 

Deapena  Perros,  defile  of,  deaeribed,  ii.  816. 

Bon,  origin  of  that  title,  i.  247. 

Dordaa,  Joao,  notice  of,  i.  275,  288. 

Dfoiiot,  Gen.  notice  of,  i.  108. 

Duheame,  Cren.  notice  of,  ii.  .114;  his  policy  at  Barcelona, 
387 ;  Napoleon's  instructions  to,  888 ;  his  character,  392  ; 
defeats  the  Spanish  troops,  898;  attacks  Gtrona,  899;  re- 
treats to  Barcelona,  400;  besieges  Girona,  410 — 412  ;  raises 
the  siege,  418;  repasses  the  Ona,  420;  his  retreat,  421. 
S^  France. 

Diun^liriea,  General,  offers  his  serrices  to  .the  Portngnese,  i. 
804,  805  ;  remarks  on  his  work,  **  Etat  Present  da  Royaome 
de  Portu^,"  805,  ff. 

Dupont,  Gen.  notice  of,  ii.  1 10 ;  his  duuracter,  SS6 ;  arrested 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  866  ;  harsh  decree  against,  868.  See 
France.. 

Diipre,  Gen.  his  death,  ii.  844u 

Puroc,  Gen.  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  negotiate  the  Conven- 
tion  of  Fontainebleau,  ii.  14. 

EcheFariia,  Don  Pedro  Agostino  de,  notice  of,  ii.  218 ;  his  de- 
fence of  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  19. 

Egge»  miraculous,  ii.  481. 

Egypt,  expedition  under  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  to,  L  182. 

Elvas,  fortress  of,  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  587;  sur- 
renders to  the  English,  ib. 

Emigrants,  French,  recalled  by  Bonaparte,  i.  16,  17. 

Enghien,il)ucd*,  his  execution  ordered  by  Bonaparte,  u  IB,  19. 

Emctlamd,  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  French  prisoners  in, 
i.  72 ;  on  the  policy  of,  121 ;  declares  war  against  France, 
128  ;  expeditions  of,  128, 124 ;  siege  of  Valenciennes,  124 ; 
retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  125 ;  war  of  La  Vendee,  126 ; 
expedition  undertaken  against  the  sluices  of  Slickens,  129 ; 
expedition  to  the  Helder,  180 ;  expeditions  sent  to  Ferrol, 
181 ;  expeditioa  to  Egypt,  182;  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  by,  182;  plans  for  the  invasion  of,  by  Frmice,  188  ; 
important  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Trafalgar,  184;  battle  of  Maida,  184,  185;  English  troops 
defeated  at  Buenos  Ayres,  185 ;  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
186  ;  continental  system  adopted  by  Bonaparte  against,  186, 
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137, 138, 139 ;  character  of  the  Bridth  Ministry,  141 ;  paiti- 
culars  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Portagal  by,  (rfae  Metfaaea 
treaty,)  244,  245  ;  account  of  the  expeditioD  to  Portagal, 
under  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  265 ;  Account  of  the  misaion  of 
Lord  Rosslin,  302,  303  ;  measures  pursued  towards  Spain  on 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  353  ;  war  with  Spain,  353— 
356  ;  measures  adopted  by,  to  revolutionise  Sooth  ABaencl^ 
363  ;  operations  of  Sir  C.  Cotton  on  the  coast  of  Portogsl, 
444;  English  factors  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Portugal, 
ii.  38  ;  ports  of  Portugal  closed  against,  40 ;  bad  faith  of  tke 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  towards,  43 ;  account  of  the 
English  expeditions  to  Portugal  and  her  colonies,  45 ;  official 
declaration  on  blockading  the  Tagus,  551  ;  annoiinoenieBC 
of  Lord  Strangford,  the  Court  of  Portugal,  ib. ;  Portuguese 
vessels  seized  by  47  ;  Prince  Regent  emigrates  to  the  Brasik, 
55 ;  attacks  by  the  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
91  ;  enthusiasm  evinced  by  the  English  Government  aad 
people  in  assisting  Spain,  212«  213  ;  sends  supplies  to  Spain, 
214—21 6  ;  Castle  of  Mongat  surrendera  to,  418  ;  arrival  of  the 
English  army  in  Portugal,  486;  remarks  on  the  poli^  of 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  489—493;  inarch  of  the 
British  troops  on  Lisbon,  502 — 504;  battle  of  Rolifs  de- 
scribed, 505,  506;  operations  of  the  English,  510—514; 
conference  of  the  English  generals,  515  ;  English  posidoa 
at  Vimiero  described,  516  ;  victory  of  Vimiero  deacribed, 
517 — 525  ;  armistice  between  the  French  and  English,  527, 
528,  529  ;  definitive  Convention  of  Cintra,  534,  602 — 60S ; 
disappointment  of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  536 ;  for- 
tress of  Elvas  surrenders  to,  537 ;  Almeida  surrendera  to, 
538. 
English  Army,  remarks  on  the,  i.  142,  143,  144;  army  m 
1808,  145;  military  institutions  of,  146,  147 — 153;  defe- 
rence of  the  military  to  the  power  of  the  law,  149 ;  custom 
of  London,  ib. ;  system  of  recruiting,  150,  151,^152;  by 
whom  regulated,  152,  153;  commander«in-chief,  15S,  154; 
roisgovernment  of  the  army,  1 54 ;  Duke  of  York,  oomnaandcr- 
in-chief,  155  ;  discipline  of  the  army,  156 ;  character  of  a  Bri- 
tish soidfer,  157,  158  ;  comparison  with  the  French  soldier, 
ib. ;  picture  of  an  English  bivouac,  161 ;  discipline,  nuouiefs, 
and  habits,  162;  military  punishments,  163;  English  non- 
commissioned officers,  163;  regulations  of  the  Military  C<»l- 
lege,  164,  165  ;  education  of  the  officere,  166;  pay  of  the 
officers,  167 ;  subordination  of  the  officen,  168,  169  ;  com- 
missioned officers,  170,  171 ;  beneficial  regulations  introduced 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  171;  appointments  and  promotiona 
in  the    army,    how    regulated,    172 — 176;    British   disci- 
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pUae  and  bravery,  17^;  compariaoa  of  EoglUb  general 
officers  with  the  French,  177,  178 ;  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  179,  180;  establishment  of  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
180;  rewards  for  military  prowess,  181  ;  marriages  frequent 
in  the  British  army,  182;  military  asylum,  ib.  183 ;  regula- 
tions relative  to  religion  in,  184 ;  courts-martial,  how  consti- 
tuted, 185  ;  regimental  courts-martial,  186;  office  of  the  pro- 
vost-marshal described,  187;  business  of  the  colonel,  188; 
•nny-agents,  189  ;  of  the  paymaster  and  quarter-master,  190; 
enactmenu  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  191  ;  British  infantry  of  1808 
described,  192, 198, 194;  remarkson  the Footguard8,192, 193; 
corps  of  riflemen,  195  ;  character  of  the  infantry^  196;  dress 
of  the  infantry  described,  197  ;  remarks  on  the  cavalry,  198, 
199,  200 ;  on  the  German  legion,  201 ;  on  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, 201 ;  on  the  royal  artillery,  203 ;  on  the  artillery 
stores,  206 ;  arsenal  at  Woolwich  described,  207 ;  corps  of 
royal  engineers,  208 — 210;  on  the  royal  sappers  and  miners, 
210;  remarks  on  the  adjutant  and  quarter-master-generals, 
212  ;  royal  waggon- train  corps,  ib. ;  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, 213  ;  expense  of  the  army,  214 ;  commissariat 
department,  215,216;  medical  department,  217,  218;  ob- 
servations on  British  generalship*  £22,  223  ;  extract  from 
''  Advice  to  the  Officers  of  the  British  Army,"  223. 

English,  character  of  the,  L  136—143,  148,  165,  166;  their 
opinion  of  War,  1 78. 

Escoiquiz,  Don  Juan,  ii.  128,  148. 

Esparaguera«  town  of,  exertions  of  the  patriots,  ii.  392. 

Estrella,  notice  of  the,  ii.  ^S. 

Estremadura,  insurrection  in»  ii.  430. 

Estremoz,  exertions  of  the  patriots  of,  ii.  471. 

Evora,  Junta  formed  at,  ii.  472  ;  French  march  to  attack,  473  ; 
described,  474 ;  account  of  the  battle  of,  475,  476 ;  stormed 
by  the  French,  477  ;  sacked,  478. 

Excelmans, ,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  229. 

Eylau,  results  of  the  battle  of,  i.  31. 

Eapeleta^  Captain- General,  allusion  to,  ii.  384. 

Faro,  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii.  451. 

Favouritism  of  Kings,  remarks  in,  i.  391. 

Faxardo*  Don  Diego  Saavedra,  observation  on  a  work  of  his, 
1.391. 

Felice,  Don  Antonio  Olaguer,  notice  of,  ii.  148. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  (afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.) 
his  jealousy  of  the  power  of  Godoy,  i.  405,  406  ;  account  of 
his  party,  ii.  127  ;  intrigues  of  Godoy  with  respect  to,  128, 
129 ;     addresses  himself  to    Napoleon,    proposing    for    a 
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Qaeen  from  the  Imperial  Family^  IS0»  572,  ^73 ;  hanh  femu 
ment  of,  by  Kiog  Charles  IV.  180, 131 ;  acceatuHiof,  147;  ^ 
creeofCharlei  IV.  abdicating  the  throne  in  his  favour,  578; 
appointments  made  by,  on  his  accession,  148;  remarks  od 
his  conduct,  149;  his  puUic  entry  into  Madrid  described, 
152,  158;  conduct  of  the  French  towards,  154 — 159;  hit 
conduct  on  his  accession,  159, 160;  uroed  to  meet  Napoleoa, 
161,  162,  168;  is  induced  to  quit  Madrid,  164;  repeated 
warnings  given  to  him  on  his  route,  165 ;  letter  of  Napoleos 
to,  579 ;  aidvice  of  Urquijo  to  Ferdinand,  581 — 590 ;  passes 
the  Bidassoa,  166;  Bonaparte  requires  him  to  give  op  the 
Crown,  167;  unnatural  conduct  of  Queen  Maria  Louisa  to- 
wards, 170  fi. ;  popular  commotions  at  Madrid  in  favour  of, 
171,  175  ;  compelled  to  resign  his  Crown,  185 ;  his  letter 
to  King  Charles  IV.  renouncing  the  Crown,  595 ;  Prodama- 
tion  by  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
696 ;  indirect  communication  of,  to  the  Junta  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 186,  187. 

Fidalgoes,  The,  of  Portugal,  observations  on,   i.   246 — ^248, 
257,275. 

Figuieras,  account  of  the  capture  of  by  the  French,  ii.  116,  405. 

Florida  Blanca,  Count,  view  of  his  administration,  i.  838. 

Fontainebleau,  Convention  of,  particulars  of,  ii.  14— -17, 18S, 
544 — 547  ;  remarks  on,  109. 

Forjac,  Colonel  Don  Miguel  Pereira,  notice  pf^  ii.  275. 

Fox,  Mr.,  observations  on,  i.  140, 141. 

Foy,  Gen.,  motives  for  writing  the  History  of  the  War  in'Spaia, 
i.p.  vi — ^uc. 

France,  state  of,  in  1799,  i.  1 — 5;  under  the  imperial  mo- 
narchy, 10 — 14;  remarks  on  the  war  of  La  V^id^e,  126; 
expeditions  of,  against  Ireland,  127,  128 ;  plans  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  by,  188 ;  family  compact  with  Spain  renewed, 
845 ;  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  with  respect  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  850 — 852 ;  Napoleon's  measures  cowards 
Spain  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  S5S ;  policy  pursued  by 
Napoleon  towards  Spain  in  1807,  418—416;  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Spain,  in  1796,  427;  preparations  for  invading 
Portugal,  ii.  8 — 1 ;  message  of  the  French  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Portugal,  8,  543  ;  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Fcmi- 
tainebleau,  14—17,  544 — 547;  French  army  enters  Spain, 
18;  reception  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  20  ;  difficulties 
and  horrors  of  the  march  into  Portugal,  26, 27  ;  French  army 
arrives  at  Alcantara,  28  ;  enters  Portugal,  29 ;  prodamation 
of  GeneralJunot,  549;  reaches  Castello  Branoo,  80;  croaaes 
the  Ocresa,  81  ;  difficult  march  of  the  French,  82 — 34;  suf- 
ferings of  the  army,  S5 ;  suspicion  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  49 ; 
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Earticulars  of  tbe  negotiation  of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva»  44  ; 
aughtj  tone  aasumed  in  tbe  Moniteur  towards  Portugal,  47, 
48 ;  measures  of  General  Junot,  56 — 59  ;  proclamation  of  Ju- 
not,  554 ;  critical  situation  of  the  French  army,  60;  the  army 
enters  Lisbon,  61  ;  tbe  tri-coloured  flag  hoisted  at  Lisbon, 
and    consequent    popular  commotion,   69 — 7i ;    decree  of 
Junot,   557;  assumption  of  the   Government  of  Portugal 
by  the    French,    82 — 86  ;    imperial    decree,   560,    561  ; 
proclamation    of    Junot,    561 ;    punishmenu    inflicted    by 
the  French  military,  87;  Bonaparte's  remark  on  reviewing 
them,  89 ;  Junot's  order  of  the  day  on  the  defeat  of  tlie 
English  in  a  naval  affair,  91,  563 ;  distrust  of  the  Spanish 
troops  by  the  French,  9^,  93 ;  second  French  army  enters 
Spain,   110;   crosses  the   Bidassoa,    112;   positions  of  the 
French  army»  113,  114;  conscripts  of  1809  called  into  ser- 
vice, 115  ;  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  described,  122 — 
125 ;  Proposition  of  Napoleon  to  the  Spanish  Court,  138  ; 
march  of  die  French  troops  to  Madrid,  150  ;  entry  into  Mad- 
rid described,  151  ;  reserved  conduct  of  the  French,  154 ; 
remarks  on  the  ultimate  views  of  Napoleon  with  respect  to 
Spain,   155 — 159 ;  Napoleon  demands  the  crown  of  Spain 
from  Ferdinand,  167;  Murat  liberates  Godoy,  168;  Napo- 
leon's disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  170,  n.;  conduct 
of  the  French  troops  at  Madrid,  170 ;  military  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  troops  of,  171 ;  French  troops  surround  Madrid, 
172, 173 ;  irritation  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  troops,  175 ; 
events  of  the  2nd  of  May  described,  176—182  ;  causes  of  the 
insurrection,  183;  effects  of  the  French  severity  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid,  184;  weakness  of  Ferdinand  at  Bayonne, 
185,  593 ;  measures  taken  by  Bonaparte  to  secure  Spain, 
190;  Napoleon  decides  upon  giving  the  Spanish  throne  to 
bis  brother  Joseph,  190 ;  account  of  the  capture  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Cadis,  209,  210;  account  of  the  march  of  the  army 
under  Dupont  into  Andalusia,  216 ;  composition  of  this  army, 
ib.;  arrives  at  Carolina,  217;  forces  the  bridge  of  Alcolea 
and  defeats  ^the  Spaniards,  218 — 220;   French  atmy  takes 
Cordova  by  assault,  221,  222  ;  revenge  on  the  French  officers 
by  the  Spaniards,  223  ;  critical  situation  of  the 'French  army, 
224;  Dupont  retires  with  his  army  to  Andujar,  225 ;  account 
of  Marshal  Moncey's  expedition  to  Valencia,  227»  229 ;  Murat's 
want  of  foresight,  229  ;  Excelman  taken  prisoner,  ib. ;  pro- 
gress of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  229, 230 ;  sanguinary  scenes 
in  the  insurrection  of  Valencia,  230«-~2d3 ;   attack  on  the 
bridge  of  Pajazo  described,  233 ;    Battle  of  Cabriilas,  de- 
scriM,  235,  236 ;   attack  of  the  suburb  of  Quarta,  238 ; 
Attack  on  Valencia  by'  the  French  described,   2S9 — 241  ^ 
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French  harassed  during  their  retreat,  241,  242;  Gen.  Merle 
inarches  to  Santander,  248 ;  Torreqaemada  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  French,  249,  250;    submission   of  Palencia  to  tiie 
French,  251 ;   position  of  Cabezon  attacked  by  the  Frend), 
253  ;  Valladolid  taken  by  the  Frencb,  255,  256  ;    Spaniards 
defeated  at  Lantueno,   257;  French   take  Santander,  258; 
French  march  to  attack  Sarragossa,  261 ;  Palafox  defeated 
at  Mallen,  262;  French  army  attacks  Sarragosaa,  26d»  264; 
invest    Sarragossa,    267,   268;  battle  of  Rio   Seco,  275— 
280 ;    siege    of    Sarragossa    described,    288 — 288  ;    siege 
raised,    289  ;    reflections    on    the    siege,   290  ;    Boiuqiarte 
convokes  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Bayonne,  298,  294,  295; 
projects   of  Bonaparte   towards  Spain,   296,    297;    Josepb 
Bonaparte    proclaimed    King  of    Spain,   298;    his   arrival 
at  Bayonne,  801  ;  reception  by  the  Spanish  deputies,  302 ; 
Ferdinand     acknowledges    Joseph    King    of   Spain,    306; 
Joseph's  household,  807 ;  formation  of  his  ministry,  308 ; 
reception  by  the  people,  809;  entry  into  Madrid,  310  ;  pro- 
claimed king  at  Madrid,  811 ;  Savary  appointed  commanSter- 
in-chief,  812  ;  his  view  of  the  situation  of  the  Frencb  in  Spata, 
818 ;   measures  of  Napoleon,  814,  815  ;  Freiicb  troops  iont 
the  defile  of  Despena  Perros,  817;    Spaniards  defeated  at 
Tarancon,  818;    Marshal  Moncey  repasses  the  mountaias, 
819,  820;  Bonaparte's  instructions  to  Savary,  821  ;  Duponts 
position  at  Andujar  described,  824 ;    distress  of  his  army, 
325 ;  contest  of  the  peasantry  with  General  Vedel's  divisioii, 
MQ ;    Dupont's  dangerous  position,  327 ;    position    of  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies  described,  331;  manoenTres  of 
General  Castanos,  332 ;  position  of  the  French  army,  Z^ ; 
engagement  at  Andujar  described,  334 ;  at  Mengibar,  SZ5 ; 
operations  of  the  French  armies,  Si5 — 343  ;  battle  of  Bajlen 
described,  344— -346 ;  suspension  of  hostilities,  347  ;  preca- 
rious situation  of  the  French,  348,  349  ;  Vedel  attacks  the 
Spanish  army,  350,  351  ;  suspension  of  hostilities,  352;  ne- 
gotiation with  Castanos,  354,  ^55  ;  sofferings  of  the  French 
troops,  356;  measures  of  the  French,  357 — 361 ;  capitulation 
of  Baylen,   362,  363 ;   violation  'of  the   capitulation,  364 ; 
Napoleon's  mortification  and  opinion  of  the  capitulation,  365, 
S^,  367;  results    of  the   capitulation,   366-^71;    coun* 
cil  of  war  at  Madrid,  372 ;  French  retreat  from    Madrid, 
373,  374,  375  ;  Insurrection  at  Bilbao  suppressed,  378 ;  ope- 
rations  against  Sarragossa,  378—381  ;    siege  raised,   382; 
French  army  united  on  the  Ebro,  383 ;  state  of  the  French 
army  in  Catalonia,  384 — 386  ;   situation  of  the  French  at 
Barcelona,  387 ;  the  Emperor's  instructions  to  the  Army  of 
Catalonia.  388;   account  of  the  expedition  of  Schwartz  to 
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Sarragossa,  3899  390,  391 ;  Chabran's  expedition  to  Tarra- 
gona, 393 ;  the  French  pillage  and  bum  Arbos,  394 ;  Du- 
hesme  defeats  the  Spaniards,  398 ;  attack  on  Girona,  399^ 
400,  401 ;  movements  of  the  French  army,  402 — 409 ; 
siege  of  Girona,  410,  411 »  412;  siege  raised,  413;  situa- 
tion of  Gen.  Lecchi  at  Barcelona,  417  ;  retreat  of  the  French, 
420,  421,  422 ;  reflexions  on  the  campaign  of  Catalonia,  423; 
reprisals  of  Junot  upon  the  Spaniards,  434;  instructions 
sent  to  Junot  by  Napoleon,  428 ;  proclamation  of  General 
Junot  on  this  occasion,  600 ;  measures  of  Junot,  435,  436, 
437 ;  insurgents  of  01h4o  dispersed  by  the  French,  450 ; 
insurrection  at  Faro  suppressed,  451 ;  Beja  sacked  by  the 
French,  452 ;  insurrection  at  Villa  Viposa  suppressed,  453  ; 
events  during  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Lisbon 
described,  453,  457 ;  measures  of  Junot,  458-— 466 ;  French 
take  Fort  Nazareth,  467 ;  French  sack  Leiria  468  ;  concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  upon  Lisbon,  469,  470  ;  French 
movements  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  473 — 476  ;  storm- 
ing of  Evora  by  the  French,  477 ;  Evora  sacked,  478 ; 
Junot  prohibits  the  inhabitants  from  quitting  Lisbon,  479  ; 
state  of  the  French  garrison  at  Lisbon,  484 ;  Junot  puts 
in  repair  the  fortifications  of  Lisbon,  485 ;  confidence 
of  the  French,  486 ;  situation  of  the  French  army,  496, 
497,  498  ;  Junot's  measures  of  defence,  500,  501  ; 
French  position  at  Obidos  described,  503 ;  account  of  the 
battle  of  Rolipa,  505,  506,  507 ;  movements  of  the  army 
under  Loison,  508  ;  Junot  quits  Lisbon,  to  attack*  the 
English,  509,  510,  511  ;  garrisons  left  by  the  French,  514; 
disposal  of  the  army,  512,  513 ;  position  of  Vimeiro  de- 
scribed, 516;  battle  of  Vimeiro  described,  517 — 525;  Re- 
treat of  the  French,  525 ;  council  of  war  held  by^  526  ;  ne- 
gotiatic^n  ^nth  the  English,  527 — 529  ;  situation  of  the  French 
troops  at  Lisbon  described,  531 ;  results  of  definitive  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  534,  5S5  ;  stipulations  o^  337,  338,  602 — 
608 ;  perilous  situation  of  the  French  prisoners,  at  Oporto, 
539;  state  of  the  French  army  which  returned  to  France,  540. 

Francis  the  First,  sword  of,  delivered  up  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  French,  ii.  160. 

Frederick  IL  King  of  Prussia,  visits  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  i.  30. 

French  army  of  1807  described  S5 ;  discipline  of  the  army, 
34,  51 ;  anecdotes  of  discipline,  41 ;  rapidity  of  its  marches, 
42 ;  system  of  pillage,  adopted  by,  43 ;  demorali^tion  of, 
44 ;  character  of  the  French  soldier,  45 ;  character  of  the 
o£Bcer8,  45,  46 ;  character  of  the  generals,  47 ;  the  national 
volunteers,  the  nucleus  of  the  new  army,  51 ;    system  of 
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of  promotion,  52,  63  ;  Legion  of  Honour  institulcd, 
54 ;  pre^dminenoe  of  the  civil  power  oyer,  56;  the  suboi^ 
dination  of  the  army,  57;  the  old  royal  army  deacrih- 
ed,  ib.  58 ;  the  Grrand  Army  described,  59,  60 — 64 ;  reor- 
ganization of  the  in&ntry,  65 ;  remarks  on  the  voltrgeoxs, 
66;  uniforms,  67,  68;  tirailleurs,  69;  manner  of  fighting, 
70 — 74;  pumoeayres,  75  ;  army  of  1805,  76;  on  t^  dra- 
goons, 76 ;  horse  chasseurs  and  hussars,  77 ;  heavy  cavahy, 
78 ;  remarks  on  cavalry,  79,  80 ;  on  the  royal  corps  of  ar- 
tillery, 80;  horse  artillery,  81;  artillery,  82,  83;  waggoB- 
train>  84 ;  engineers,  85  ;  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  S6 ; 
organization  of  the  staff,  87 — 90  ;  corps-d'arm6e  de- 
scribed, 91,  99  ;  the  Imperial  Guard,  98,  94;  the  commiassp 
rial,  95 — 99;  medical  service  of,  100;  legislation  of  the 
army,  101 — 108;  comparison  of  the  French  with  the  Boglisli 
soldier,  158;  picture  of  a  French  bivouac,  159,  160;  com- 
parison of  the  French  general  officers  with  the  English,  177, 
178. 

French,  humanity  of  the,  to  their  prisoners,  i.  72. 

French  Revolution,  short  sketch  of  the,  i.  1 — 7; 
allusion  to,  51. 

Frazer,  Gen.,  i.  281. 

Fretre  de  Andrada,  Gomez,  i.  287 ;  notice  of,  275,  284. 

Fresia,  Gen.  notice  of^  ii.  110. 

Fueros,  explanation  of  that  term,  ii.  296,  n, 

Galicia,  insurrection  of,  ii,  269 ;  patriotic  army  of,  described, 
270 ;  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  482,  483. 

Gavotte,  La,  French  corvette,  tbe  English  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on,  ii.  91,  568. 

German  Legion,  remarks  on  that  corps  attached  to  the  Brid»h 
army,  u20U 

Grermans,  their  mode  of  fighting,  i.  71. 

Germany,  secret  societies  of,  ii.  84.  * 

George  III.,  King,  eulogy  on,  140. 

Gibrtdtar,  meditated  attack  on  by  the  French,  ii.  150,  151. 

Gil,  Father  Manuel,  ii.  £02. 

Girona,  fortress  of,  ii.  895 ;  description  of,  897  ;  attacked,  399; 
situation,  409 ;  siege  of,  410—412  ;  siege  raised,  413;  sally 
of  the  garrison,  420. 

Gobert,  Gen.,  account  of  his  death,  ii.335. 

Godoy,  Emanuel,  (Prince  of  the  Peace,)  his  origin,  i.  339 ; 
negotiates  a  peace  with  tbe  French  Republic,  343 ;  dismissal 
of,  346 ;  commands  the  army  against  Portugal,  349 ; 
policy  pursued  by,  with  respect  to  France  and  England, 
351^355 ;  fears  en  Napoleon  and  the  Kingv  357«— 359 ;  mea- 
smres  pursued  by,  860 ;  proclamation  issued  by,  and  effiscu 
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ofity  3Ql'^-^M;  appointed  generalissimo  of  die  army  S69; 
reorganises  the  Spanish  engineers^  d85 ;  manifesto  issued  by, 
586 ;  his  dilemma  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  ib. ;  Biography,  ddO— 
401S ;  policy  pursued  by,  403 ;  treatment  (4,  by  Bonaparte,  404 ; 
his  ainbition,  405, 406 ;  his  proclamation  against  France,  487^ 
438  ;  his  policy  towards  Bonaparte,  ii.  18  ;  orders  given  by  him 
to  the  Spanish  Aml^assador  to  France,  14 ;  piastres  coined 
mth  his  head  on  in  Portugal,  80 ;  his  intrigues  against  Fer- 
dinand, 128,  129>;  bis  harsh  treatment  of  Ferdinand,  ISO, 
181 ;  his  anxiety  with  respect  to  Bonaparte,  185,  186 ;  corres- 
pondence on  this  subject,  575 ;  undeceived  by  die  Spanish  mi- 
nister, 138;  advises  the  Royal  Family  to  emigrate  to  Ame- 
rica, 189, 140;  popular  fury  dfrected  against,  143  ;  dismissed 
from  his  appointments,  144 ;  popular  fury  against,  at  Madrid, 
144 ;  seiaed  by  the  rioters,  145  ;  rejoicings  on  his  fall,  146  ; 
the  Queen  intercedes  to  save  him,  158 ;  liberated  by  Marat, 
168  ;  his  perfidy  at  Bayonne,  169.  * 

Harispe,  Gen.  ii.  112. 

Helder,  The,  account  of  the  English  expedition  to,  i.  130. 

Henriquez,  Don  Alphonso,  account  of  a  vision  to,  ii.  85. 

Hervas,  Don  Josef  Martines,  his  advice  to  Ferdinand  VII.  ii. 
163, 165. 

Hidalgoes,  the,  remarks  on,  i.  408,  409,  410. 

Hoche,  Gen.  sent  with  the  French  expedidon  to  Ireland,  i.  127. 

Hunter,  John,  English  consul  in  the  Asturias,  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Spain,  ii.  377. 

Jaen,  severides  of  the  French  at,  ii.  225 ;  battles  between 
French  and  Spanish  troops  at,  described,  ii.  326. 

Jerumenha,  Portuguese  defeated  at,  ii.  464. 

Jesus,  Jos6  Pedro  de,  his  zeal  for  the  patriodc  cause,  ii.  443.. 

Jews,  admitted  into  Portugal,  i.  230 ;  persecution  of,  231. 

Ittfantado,  Duke  of,  notice  of,  ii.  127,  t28,  148;  his  patriotism, 
i-  375. 

Inquisition,  The,  i.  400 ;  revival  of,  in  Spain,  328 ;  list  of 
books  prohibited  by,  336;  iis  independence  in  Portugal,  419 ; 
remarks  on,  249,  257,  317.' 

John,  Don,  (Prince  Regent)  the  government  of  Portugal  confi- 
ded to,  i.  261 ;'  character  of,  ib. ;  his  government,  262,  263 ; 
assumes  the  title  of  Regent  of  Portugal,  279 ;  his  illness^ 
299,  300  ;  his  recovei^,  301. 

Jovellanos,  Don  (Saspar  Melchior  de,  notice  of,  n.  308. 

Ireland,  remarks  on  the  insurrection  in,  i.  128 ;  Gen.  Humbert 
lands  there,  ib. ;  battle  of  Ballynamuck,  129. 

Junot,  Gen.  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  his  advancement, 
ii.  5  ;  his  promotion,  6 ;  sent  ambassador  to  Portugal,  ib. ; 
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appointed  to  command  th«  army  invading  Portugal,  7;  \m 
Proclamation  on  entering  Portugal,  349 ;  announces  his  arri- 
val to  the  Portuguese  authorities,  S7 ;  Proclamation  on  met- 
ing  Lisbon,  554;  his  remark  upon  a  shock  of  an  earthqaab 
at  Lisbon,  65 ;  decree  of,  to  the  Portuguese,  657  ;  prodami- 
tion  of,  84,  561 ;  bis  order  of  the  day  oo  the  defeat  of  tbe 
English  in  a  naval  aSair,  91,  56S;  opinion  respecting,  9j; 
character  of,  99,  100 ;  bis  severities,  105  ;  his  opinion  of  tbe 
Portuguese*  427  ;  proclamation  on  occasion  of  the  deseitioD 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  600  ;  signs  the  definitive  CoaveotiDD 
of  Cintra,  554,  5d6»  602—608 ;  Lands  in  France,  5S9,  & 
France. 
Isquierdo,  Don  Eugenio,  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  it 
Paris,  ii.  5;  services  rendered  hy,  13,  137;  his  correspond- 
ence, 575 ;  his  views  of  Napoleon's  policy  towards  Spain, 
187,  188. 

Kellerman,  Gen.,  defeats  the  Portuguese  at  Jerumenha,  ii.  464; 

negotiates  with  the  English  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  hf 

the  French,  528—580.     See  France. 
Kleber,  Gen.,  his  death,  i.  28. 

Lafoes,  Duke  de,  remarks  on  the,  i.  282,  284,  288,  n. 

Lagarde, ,  regulations  introduced  by,  in  Lisbon,  ii.  83. 

Lagrange,  Augustus,  ill-treated  by  the  mob  of  Madrid,  ii.  177. 

Lake,  Col.,  his  death,  ii.  506. 

La  Mancha,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  371. 

Lannes,  Gen.,  Ii.  94 ;  account  of  his  negotiations  with  Portogal, 

i.  296—298. 
Lantueno,  the  Spaniards  defeated  at,  ii.  257. 
La  Rosiere,  Carlet  de,  i.  287  ;  notice  of,  276. 
La  Valliere,  i.  882. 
Lecchi,  Gen.,  ii.  114  ;  situation  of  his  troops  at  Barcelona,  ii' 

417. 
Lefranc,  General,  notice  of,  ii.  1 79. 
Leiria,  town  ot  sacked  by  the  French,  ii.  468. 
Leite,  Lieut.-gen.,  ii.  472,  476,  477. 
Lerida,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  386,  387  ;  measures  of  the 

Junta  of,  396  ;  Junta  remove  to  Tarragona,  411. 
Lima,  Don  Lorenpo  de,  political  sentiments  of,  ii.  10 ;  his  spi* 

rited  answer  to  Bonaparte,  96,  97,  n* 
Lippe,  Count,  Portuguese  army  restored  by,  i.  252-^254;  nU' 

rative  of  his  campaign;  written  by,  253,  n. 
Lisbon,  improvements  introduced  in,  by  Don  Rodrigo,  L  294; 

municipal  administration  of,  422,  423  ;  state  of,  on  the  em- 
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barkation  of  the  Court  for  the  BrazUft,  ii.  52 — 55  ;  entry 
of  the  French  into,  58,  59,  61  ;  French  positions  in,  66;  the 
fri*coloared  flag  hoisted  at,  69 ;  the  arsenal  described,  7S ; 
Lisbon  quieted,  81,  8!S ;  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  at,  des- 
cribed, 453 — 456  ;  insurrectionary  movement  during,  ib. ; 
promptitude  of  Junot,  457  ;  deserted  state  of,  479  ;  Junot's 
regulations  of,  480  :  signs  of  disaffection  in,  481,  482;  secret 
associations  in,  482,  483 ;  Junot  puts  the  fortifications  in  or- 
der, 484,  485  ;  tumult  in,  described,  531. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  observation  of  in  Parliament,  relative  to 
France,  i.  122. 

Llobregat,  The,  fortified,  ii.  400. 

Lobo,  Major,  his  activity  during  the  insurrection  at  Villa  Vi- 
90sa,  ii.  453 ;  sustains  the  attack  of  the  French  atEvora,  477. 

Logrono,  insurrection  at,  ii.  246. 

Loison,  General,  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  for,  469,  470.  See 
France. 

Louisiana,  ceded  to  France,  i.  350. 

Luarca,  Don  Rafael  Mendez  de.  Bishop  of  Santander,  his  activity 
in  the  patriotic  cause,  ii.  247. 

Luna,  Alvaro  de,  i.  391. 

Lynedock,  Lord,  his  promotions  in  the  British  army,  i.  175. 

Madrid,  account  of  the  riots  at,  i.  144 ;  popular  commotions  at, 
ii.  174;  French  troops  surround,  172;  discontent  of  the 
people,  173,  175  ;  events  of  the  2d  of  May  described,  and  se- 
verities of  the  French,  176 — 182;  number  slain  during  the 
tumult,  181,  182,  11. ;  causes  of  the  tumults,  183;  effects  of 
the  severities  on  the  inhabitants,  1 84  ;  remarks  on,  1 93. 

Mahon,  Duke  of,  his  zeal  for  Ferdinand  VII.  ii.  165;  his  fa- 
mily, 166,  n. 

Maida,  battle  of,  described,  i.  134,  135. 

Magendie,  Captain,  ii.  74. 

Malher,  Gen.  account  of  his  death,  ii.  125. 

Maransin,  Col.  conduct  of  at  Beja,  ii.  452. 

Marescot,  Gen.  notice  of,  ii.  355 ;  his  negotiation  with  Casta- 
Dos  afler  the  battle  of  Baylen,  ib.,  356. 

Margaron^  Brig.-gen.,  his  expedition  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Portugal,  ii.  460,  461. 

Manalva,  Marquis  of,  particulars  of  his  mission  to  Gen.  Junot, 
ii.  44. 

Maria  Louisa,  Queen  of  Charles  IV.  observations  on,  *i.  337  ; 
her  unnatural  conduct  to  Ferdinand,  ii.  168,  n. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Portugal,  observations  on  the  government  of, 
i.  257,  258. 
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Marixj  Joao  Maouel  de»  Portuguese  patriot,  his  exertions  ia  die 
insurrection  at  Oporto,  ii.  440, 

Mascarenhast  Jos^  Diego,  his  missioa  from  Gen.  Junot,  ii.  459. 

Massaredo,  Don  Josef,  ii.  d08. 

Mello,  De,  Bishop  of  Algarves,  short  account  of,  i.  262 ;  ii.  78,  s. 

'  Brayner,  Pedro  de,  his  mission  from  Gren.  Junot,  ii.  4G0. 

Melville,  Lord,  observation  of,  in  Parliament,  i.  151. 

Mendo9a,  Cardinal,  his  charge  to  his  clergy  in  praise  of  Bona* 
parte,  ii.  78,  558 — 560. 

Mengibar,  engagement  at,  between  French  and  Spanish  troops, 
described,  ii.  827. 

Menesa,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  singular  situation  after  a  victoiy, 
i.  256. 

Menou,  Gen.  defeated  by  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  i.  152. 

Mesta,  the  explanation  of  that  term,  i.  814,  n. 

Mestre,  Sebastiao  Martin,  his  patriotic  exertions,  ii.  498. 

Methuen  Treaty,  (treaty  between  England  and  Portugal)  artidei 
of,  i.  244,  245,  265. 

Meunier, ,  his  spirited  advice  to  Gen.  Vedel,ii.  357. 

Milans  del  Borch,  Don  Francisco,  account  of,  ii.  401  ;  his  ae 
tivity,  407,410,  411,  421. 

Minones,  The,  their  contests  with  the  French,  ii.  401. 

Minorca,  Ferdinand  VII.  proclaimed  in,  ii.  414. 

Miquel,  Colonel,  his  death,  ii.  471. 

Miquelets,  organization  of  the,  in  Catalonia,  ii.  896. 

Miracles,  account  of  some  in  &vour  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  ii. 
200. 

Miranda,  Gen.  i.  S63, 

Moncey,  Marshal,  ii.  112 ;  character  of,  225,  226  ;  his  attention 
to  discipline,  280 ;  battle  of  Cabrillas  gained  by,  described, 
284,  285,  286 ;  injustice  done  to,  820.    See  France. 

Mongat,  Castle  of,  account  of  its  surrender  to  the  English,  E 
418. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  ii.  45 ;  landing  of  his  army,  514,  515. 

Moreau,  Gen.  his  character  described,  i.  28 ;  remark  of,  89. 

Moretti,  Don  Federico,  Spanish  patriot,  his^  operations  at  Je- 
rumenha,  ii.  464,  470 ;  at  Evorat  476. 

Morla,  Don  Thomas,  notice  o(  ii.  209. 

Mouton,  G«n.,  Count  de  Lobau,  notice  of,  i.  108 ;  ii.  125. 

Murat,  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  his  reserve  towards  Ferdinand,  ii. 
158,  159  ;  sword  of  Francis  I.  delivered  to,  by  the  Spaniards, 
160 ;  causes  the  liberation  of  Godoy,  168 ;  surrounds  Madrid 
with  troops,  172;  endeavours  to  conciliate  good  opraioD, 
1 74 ;  account  of  the  events  of  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  con- 
sequent military  executions,  176 — 182;  his  presumption,  182, 
a.;  becomes  President  of  the  Junta,  184. 
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Kaples,  the  throne  of,  given  by  Bonaparte  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
i.  959. 

Navarre,  insurrection  in,  ii.  S76,  377. 

Nasaretb,  fort  of,  taken,  ii.  465,  467. 

Nelson,  Lord,  reason  assigned  by,  for  a  bequest  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, i.  358,  fi. 

Negrete,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de,  ii.  1 82. 

Niza,  Marquis  de,  i.  278. 

Noronha,  Don  Diego  de,  his  dissolute  life,  i.  297. 

Novion,  Count  de,  ii.  76. 

Obidos,  situation  of,  ii  508. 

O'Farhl,  Don  Gonsalo,  i.  848 ;  his  bold  observation  to  Marat, 
ii.  182;  suspected  by  the  French,  ib.;  notice  of,  808. 

01h4o,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  449,  450. 

Ofaveyra,  Brigadier,  ii.  485 ;  his  exertions  at  Oporto,  489 ;  im- 
prisoned, 441.' 

Oporto,  insurrection  at,  described,  ii.  481, 482,  483, 489 — 442; 
measures  of  the  Junta  of,  446,  447 :  enthusiasiki  of  the  people, 
riot  on  the  French  embarking  at,  448. 

Oviedo,  account  of  the  insurrection  at,  ii.  194, 195. 

Padilla,  Don  Juan,  notice  of,  i.  819,  820,  821. 

Palado,  Gen.y  declares  for  the  patriotic  cause^  ii.  415  ;  his  pru- 
dent measures,  419. 

Palados,  description  of,  ii.  274. 

Palaibx,  Don  Josef  Revoledo  de,  character  of^  ii.  259,  260 ;  his 
▼igorous  measures  at  Sarragosso,  261 ;  defeated  at  Mallen, 
262 ;  again  defeated,  265,  266 ;  returns  to  Sarragosaa,  ib. 

Palencia,  submission  of,  to  the  French,  ii.  251. 

Pampeluna,  Fortress  of,  surprised  by  the  French,  ii.  119, 120. 

Parque,  Duke  of,  his  patriotism,  ii.  875. 

Pelayo,  ii.  194, 199. 

Perpignan,  Fortress  of,  ii.  114. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  sketch  of  his  reign,  i.  $29,  824,  925,  827  ; 
his  successors,  880. 

Pichegru,  Gen.,  enters  into  the  service  of  England,  i.  28. 

Pina  Manrique,  Diego  Ignacio  de,  his  influence  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  i.  268. 

Pinheiro,  Major  Raymundo  Joa6  de,  his  exertions  in  the  insur- 
rection at  Oporto,  ii  488, 441* 

Pitt,  Mr.  his  policy,  i.  26  ;  vigilance,  127  ;  direets  the  building 
of  barracks  near  London,  148. 

Pius  VI.  Pope,  answer  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to,  on  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  i.  401,  a. 

Poles,  The,  their  expectatioiis  diaiqppointed  by  Napokon«  i.  88. 
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Pdmbal,  Marquis  of,  (the  Great  Poniba],)  diadnetioii  of  oU  anl 
new  Christians  abolished  in  Portugal  by,  i.  Sdl  ;  aketefa  of  bii 
administration,  250,  251. 

Ponte  de  Lima,  Marquis  de,  notice  of,  i.  26S;  bis  deatb,  263. 

Portalegre,  exertions  of  the  .patriots  of,  ii.  471. 

Portugal,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  i.  229,  230,  231 — ^234; 
the  Ordenancas  described,  232,  233  ;  the  glory  of  the  Porto- 
guese  quenched  with  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian,  5S34 ;  in- 
corporated with  Spain,  235  ;  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Spaia, 
236  ;  victories  gained  by  the  Portuguese  under  Count  Schon- 
berg,  238,  239 ;  fortified  by  Schomberg,  ib. ;  the  War  of 
the  Acdamaiion,  240 ;  involved  in  the  Spanish  Successioa 
War,  241 — 243;  articles  o£  the  Methuen  Treaty,  244,  245; 
remarks  on  the  Fidalgoes,'  246 — 248  ;  excesses  of  the  priests, 
249 ;  remarks  on  the  Inquisition  in,  ib. ;  benefits  resultii^ 
from  the  Ministry  of  Pombal,  250,  251 ;  Portuguese  annj 
jrestored  by  Count  Lippe,  252,  253,  254 ;  faults  in  its 
organization,  255  ;  observations  on  the  Government  of  Qikcb 
Mary,  257,  258  ;  war  with  the  French  Republic,  259  ;  Go- 
vernment entrusted  to  Don  John,  26 1  :  observatioDs  oo  his 
government,  262,  268 ;  influence  of  Diego  Ignacio  de  Pina 
Manique,  264 ;  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  French  Dircc^ 
tory,  264 ;  ratification  of  the  treaty  refused  by  the  French, 
265  ;  alarm  of,  277 ;  account  of  the.  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  278 ;  critical  situation  ofy  ib. ;  Portuguese  sqoadroo 
acts  with  the  English,  ib. ;  Prince  of  Brazil  assumes  the 
title  of  Regent,  279  ;  Scabra  dismissed,  ib. ;  account  of  the 
war  of  1801,  280 — 287  ;  proclamation  of  the  Prince  R^enc, 
281 ;  operation  of  the  army,  281^ — 284;  confused  retreat  of 
the  army,  285,  286  ;  military  operations,  286,  287  ;  peace  of 
Badttjoz  signed,  288 ;  Bonaparte  refuses  his  ratification,  ib. 
289 ;  Duke  de  Lafoes  dismissed,  ib. ;  stipulations  of  the 
peace  signed  at  Madrid,  2^91 ;  summary  of  the  campaign  of 
1801,  291 — 293  ;  plan  of  removing  the  Court  to  the  Brazils 
first  conceived,  293,  294 ;  re-organization  of  the  army  o^ 
295 ;  proposed  neutrality  of,  296  ;  account  of  the  n^potiatioa 
with  General  Laniies,  ib;  illness  of  the  Regent,  299,  300, 
301  ;  account  of  the  mission  of  Lord  Rosslin  to,  302,  503 ; 
apathy  of  the  government,  304,  305,  30G  ;  influence  of  the 
■  Cortes  at  an  early  period,  417;  its  King  an  absolute  mo- 
narch, ib. ;  account  of  the  ministers  of  state  of,  418  ;  division 
into  provinces,  4i9;  into  dioceses,  ib. ;  the  Inquisition,  ib.; 
courts  of  law,  &c.  419 — 422  ;  municipal  administration  of 
Lisbon,  422;  peremptory  message  delivered  by  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of,  ii.  8,  543  ;  state  of  Portugal,  9 ; 
patriotism  of  the  Marquis  of  Alome,  ib. ;  state  of  parties  at 
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Lisbon,  10  ;  policy  of  the  Prince  Regent,  11  ;  secret  prepa* 
rations  for  the  emigration  to  Brazil,  1£  ;  frequent  marriages 
between  the  royal  families  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  1 7,  a.  ;  dif- 
ficulties of  invading,  21,  22;   frontiers  described,  23—26; 
French  army  invades  Portugal  29,  30,  36 ;  difficult  situation 
of  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  37  ;  announcement  of  Gen.  Junot  to 
the  Portuguese  authorities,  ib. ;  English  factors  directed  to 
withdraw  from  Portugal,  38 ;  policy  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
39 ;  compelled  to  close  the  ports  against  England,  40 ;  edict 
of  the  Prince  Regent  on  this  occasion,  550;   military  and 
naval  preparations,  of,  41,  42;  crown  plate  coined,  42;  sus- 
picions of  the  court  with  respect  to  France,  43 ;  negotiation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  44 ;  official  declaration  of  the 
blockade  off  the  Tagus  by  the  English,  551 ;    Portuguese 
vessels  seized  by  the  English,  47 ;  haughty  tone  assumed 
by  the  French  towards,  47 ;  Council  of  State  convoked,  48  ; 
the  Court  resolves  to  emigrate  to  Brazil,  48,  49  ;  decree  is- 
sued by  the  Prince  on  embarking,  50,  551,  552,  553  ;  council 
appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  51  ;  grief  of  the  people  51, 
52 ;    spirited  conduct  of  the  old  Queen,  53 ;   confusion  of 
Lisbon,  54,  55  ;  prompt  measures  of  Junot,  55 ,  56  ;  minis- 
ter sent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French,  57,  58,  59  ; 
proclamation  of  Junot,  55  ;  state  of  the  French  army,  60 ; 
French  enter  Lisbon,  61,  62;  their  positions  in  Lisbon  66,  67; 
tri-coloured  flag  hoisted  at  Lisbon,  and  consequent  popular 
commotion,  69,  70,  71 ;  military  display  by  Junot  to  inti- 
midate the  populace,  71  ;  decree  of  Junot,  557;  the  fbrtifica- 
•tions  of  the  Tagus  pot  in  order,  72 — 74 ;  military  force  re- 
duced and  dispersed,  76 ;  the  discontent  of  the  people  77  ; 
charges  issued  by  the  clergy  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  77,  78, 
558 — 560  ;  Bonaparte's  success  predicted  by  Bandarra,  79  ; 
alterations  in   the  Council  of  Governors,  82 ;   the  French 
abolish  the  Council  of  Governors,  ib. ;  Imperial  decree,  560, 
561 ;    dislike  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  new  police  regula- 
tions, 83,  n,;  proclamation  of  Junot,  and  assumption  of  the 
Government  by  the  French,  84—86,  561 ;  commotions  of 
the  people,   87 ;  victories  of  the  Portuguese  legion  in  the' 
French  service,  90 ;  intended  revival  of  the  monarchy,  94 ; 
account  of  the  Portuguese  deputation  to  Napoleon,  95,  96 ; 
address  of  the  deputies,  97 ;  letter  of  the  deputies  to  their 
fellow-cotmtrymen,  97,  544 ;  rejoicings  of  the  people,   98 ; 
remarks  on  the  university  of  Coimbra,  99 ;  petition  of  the 
Junta  to  Napoledn,  101,  567;  project  of  a  new  constitution, 
102,  569  ;  remarks  on  the  Democratic  Council,  103 ;  power 
of  the  judge  of  the  people,  ib. ;  severities  of  Junot,  105  ;  ad- 
dress of  the  Junta,  ib. ;  communication  with  Spain  cut  off. 
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106 ;  Gen.  Junot'i  opinion  4»f  die  Povtugoete,  427 ;  oondtet 
of  the  Gorernor  of  the  Fort  of  CoBception»  429 ;  state  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  ibu;  inaurrection  at  Badajoe,  430;  iniiiT- 
reotioD  at  Oporto,  described^  4Slr  432)  433 ;  generaJ  uiiir- 
rection,  438 ;  Prince  Regent  pcodaimed,  ib. ;  insnrxiecdon 
at  Oporto»  439—441 ;  characteristics  of  the  Portuguese,  441; 
progresa  of  the  insurrection*  442 ;  insurrection  of  the  studenti 
of  Coimbra,  443 ;  atrocities  o^  ib ;  rising  of  the  proviDco, 
444—448 ;  insurrection  at  01b4o»  described,  449 ;  dispersed, 
450 ;  insurrection  at  Faro,  461 ;  populace  of  Bcja  rise  opoi 
the  French,  451,  452;  insurrections  at  Villa  Vi908a,  452; 
account  of  the  procession  of  Corpus  Chrtsti,  at  Lisbon.  45S— 
456  ;  insurrectionary  movement  daring,  456— -459 ;  ininr- 
rections  at  Leiria  and  Thomar,  460,  461 ;  contests  between 
the  French  and  the  inhabitants,  462 — 464 ;  Fort  Naiarech 
taken,  465 ;  French  re^take  NajEareth,  467  ;  Leiria  takes  by 
the  French  and  sackedi  468  r French  army  concentrated  at 
Lisbon,  469,  470 ;  progress  of  the  insurrection,  471 ;  JiBtt 
established  at  Bvora,  472,  473;  description  of  Evora,  474; 
battle  between  the  French  and  Portuguese  at  Evors,  475, 
476;  Evora  stormed  by  the  French  477,  478;  deserted 
state  of  Lisbon,  479 ;  regulations  of  Lisbon,  by  Junot,  480; 
symptoms  of  disaffection  at  Lisbon,  481,  482  ;  account  of  the 
secret  association  at  Lisbon,  482,  483 ;  sute  of  the'  Fi«Bcit 
garrisons  at  Lisbon,  484 — 486 ;  British  land  in  Portogili 
494  ;  Portuguese  join  the  British,  army,  495  $  campatgD  b^ 
tween  the  English  and  French,  500 ;  battle  of  Rdi^  d^ 
scribed,  505;  battle  of  Vimeiro  described,  517-^525;  tu- 
mults in  Lisbon,  531 ;  armistice  .-between  Frendi  and  Esg^ 
lish  troops  in,  532 ;  definitive  convention  of  Cintrs,  534, 
602—608 ;  efiect  upon  the  Portuguese,  535 ;  surrender  of 
Elvas,  5$79  538 ;  surrender  of  Almeida,  539,  540. 

Portuguese  army,  restoration  of,  by  Count  Lippe,  i.  i5S^  2H ; 
faults  in  the  organization,  255  ;  observations  on,  266, 267 ; 
on  the  infantry,  268;  on  the  legion  of  Alome^  269.;  on  the 
militiai  269;  cavalry,  270;  artillery,  ib. ;  engineers,  271; 
observations  on  the  fortresses,  271,  272 ;  regulations  of  the 
army,  272,  273;  uniform,  273;  medical  service,  273;  peoal 
code  of  the  army,  proposed  reformation  of,  279 ;  character  of 
the  Portuguese  soldier,  275 ;  Prince  of  Waldeck  appointed  to 
conmiand  the  army,  276 ;  Carlet  de  la  Rosi^re,  ib. ;  Count 
de  Viomenil,  ib. ;  reorganization  of,  295. 

Portuguese,  character  of,  4M . 

Pradt,  M.  de;  interviews  between  Napoleon  and  the  Portugoeie 
deputation  described  by,  ii.  95. 
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Prussia,  inira^ed  by  Bonaparte,  i.  28,  ^9 ;  batde  of  Jeiia»  ib. ; 
cruelty  of  Bonaparte  towards,  30 ;  degraded  situation  of,  S4>. 
Puerto,  Porto,  Portello,  explaiiiations  of  the  terms,  ii.  27. 
Pulteney,  Sir  James,  expedition  under,  to  Ferro),  i.  131. 
Puys^pir,  Gen.,  his  regulations  on  invading  Portugal,  ii.  21, 

Quesnel,  Gien.,  his  moderation  in  command  of  the  Spaniards,  ii. 

431 ;  precautions  of  432 ;  arrested,  433. 
Quinas,  The,  origin  and  explanation  of,  ii.  85,  86. 
Quintana,  Don  Pedro  de  Quevedo  y.  Bishop  of  Orense,  his  pro* 

test  against  the  French  invasion,  ii.  2Q0,  201 ;    alluded  to, 

302. 

Rayneval,   M.  de,  peremptory  message  delivered  by  to   the 

Court  of  Lisbon,  ii.  8. 
Regaier,  Gen.,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  i.  135. 
Rene,  Brig.-gen.,  dreadful  death  of,  ii.  223. 
Rieta,  Franci9Cp,  ii.  390. 
Rights,  Bill  of,  its  enactments,  i.  147. 

Rio  Seco,  battle  of,  described,  ii.  275,  276  ;  causes  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spaniards,  277;  results  of  the  battlet,  278,  279; 

comparison  between,  and  the  battle  of  Villa  Vifosa,  322. 
Robinson,  Col.,  remarks  on  a  work  of  his,  i.  69. 
Roche,  Major,  his  activity  in  assisting  the  Spaniards,  iL  377, 378. 
Rocroi,  battle  of,  allusion  to,  i.  3tt0. 
Rodrigo,  Don,  measures  adopted  by,  as  Minister  of  Portugal,  i. 

292,  293,  294. 
Rolifa,  battle  o(,  described,  ii.  505,  506. 
Romana,  Marquis^  notice  of,  i.  389. 
Rosas,  fortress  of,  described,  ii.  405 ;  French  attack  on,  405, 

406. 
Rosily,  Rear-admiral,  capture  of  French  fleet  under,  at  Cadia,  iL 

209,  210. 
Rosslyn,  Lord,  account  of  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  i. 

302,  303. 
Russia,  war  of,  with  France,  i.  31 ;  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau, 

ib. ;  results  of  the  interview  at  Tilsit,  31^  32. 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  neutrality  preserved  by,,  ii.  75,  53$  ; 

concludes  a  separate  treaty  with  the  English,  ib. 

Saavedra,  Don  Francisco,  ii.  202. 
— —  Brigadier  Don  Fernando,  murder  of^  ii.  230. 
Salamanca,  rejoicings  on  the  fall  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  at, 
ii.  146. 
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Saldanha,  Don  Ayres  de,  his  political  sentimeiits,  H.  10. 
Salus,  Roman,  i.  400. 
San  Carlos,  Duke  of,  notice  of,  ii.  1 28. 
Santander,  acconnt  of  the  insurrection  at,  ii.  195, 247,  248,258. 
Sarragossa,  insurrection  of,  described,  ii.  259 ;  Palafoz  elected 
captain-general,  ib. ;    his    vigorous    measures,    260,  261 ; 
French  atuck  on,  263 ;  description  of,  264  ;  Pakfbx  returni 
to  the  city,  266  ;  invested  by  the  French,  267,  268 ;  siege  of, 
described,  283 — 289;  refleciions  on  the  siege,  290;  siege 
resumed,  380,  381  ;  siege  raised,  382. 
Savary,  Gen.  (Duke  of  Rovigo),  account  of  his  mission  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  ii.  161 ;  induces  Ferdinand  to  proceed  to  BayoDoe, 
164;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Spaio, 
312;  brief  view  of  his  career,  ib. ;  his  correspondence  with 
Napoleon,  313  ;  Napoleon's  instructions  to  him,  ii.  321. 

Scabra  de  Silva,  Joe6  de,  i.  279 ;  character  of,  i.  262. 

Schomberg,  Gen.,  victories  gained  by  the  Portuguese  voder, 
against  Spain,  i.  239  ;  Portugal  fortified  by,  ib. 

Schwartz,  Gen.,  his  expedition  to  Sarragossa,  ii.  389 ;  attacked 
at  Bruch,  391 ;  obliged  to  Yetreat,  ib. ;  attacked  at  Cspan- 
guera,  392. 

Sebastian,  King  Don,  observations  on  his  death  at  Alcazarquivir, 
L  234  ;  superstitious  notions  respecting,  ib.,  n. 

Sebastian,  St.  account  of  the  surprise  of,  by  the  French,  ii.  121. 

Setubal,  short  account  of,  ii.  68. 

Seville,  insurrection  at,  ii.  201  ;  Count  del  Aguilar  massa- 
cred, 202 ;  Supreme  Junta  formed  at,  202 ;  population  o( 
203. 

Shrapnell's  shells  described,  i.  206  ;  destructive  effect  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Vimeiro,  ii.  524. 

Sierra,  or  Serra,  explanation  of  the  terms,  ii.  25,  n. 

Sierra  deGata,  ii.  23. 

Siuiavin,  Admiral,  notice  of,  ii.  75 ;  his  answer  to  Jtmot'a  appli- 
cation for  assistance,  ii.  458 ;  preserves  a  strict  neutrality, 
533  ;  concludes  a  separate  treaty  with  the  English,  ib. 

Slickens,  sluices  of,  English  defeated  in  an  attack  on,  i.  129. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  account  of  the  expedition  under,  to  Portugal, 
ii.  45  ;  announces  his  blockade  of  the  Tagus,  551. 

Solano,  Don  Francisco  Maria,  Marquis  Socorro,  ii,  189;  or- 
der of  the  day  to  his  troops,  on  entering  Portugal,  ii.  5^^  i 
account  of  his  murder  at  Cadiz,  206. 

Somatenes,  description  of  the,  ii.  389,  390  ;  activity  of,  408. 

Souza,  Col.  Jo86  Lopez  de,  his  patriotic  exertions,  ii.  449 ;  com- 
pelled to  fly,  450. 

Spain,  declaration  of  war  by,  against  Portugal  in  1801,  i«  280; 
general   remarks  on  the  country  and  people  of,  309,  310 ; 
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Arabs  introduced  the  arts  of  civilised  life  into,  311;  recorery 
from  the  Arabs,  $11,S12;    composition  of  the  armies  which 
expelled  the  Arabs,  did;  observations  on  the  depopulation 
of,  314,  315  ;  consequences  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  316  ;  measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  316,  317 ; 
Jews  and  Moors  expelled,  317 ;  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Communeros,  318 — 3£0  ;  remarks  on  the  reign  of  the  Aus- 
trian princes,  321 ;  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  monarchy, 
322  ;  Inquisition  revived,  328 ;  state  of,  between  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  and  the  French  Revolution,  331,  336;  observation 
on  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  337,  338  ;  Grovemment  entrusted 
to  Count  Florida  Blanca,  338';    rise   of   Emanuel    Godoy, 
339 ;  war  declared  with  France,  340 — 342  ;  account  of  pa- 
triotic gifls,  ib.,  11.;  zeal  of  the  clergy,  341.,  ii. ;  peace  with 
the   French  republic   obtained  by  Godoy,  343  ;   army  dis- 
banded, 344 ;  family  compact  with  France   renewed,   345 ; 
Godoy  dismissed,  346  ;  new  ministry,  347,  348  ;  declaration 
of  war  with  Portugal,  349 ;  operations  of  the  army  against 
Portugal,  ib. ;  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  350,  351 ; 
account  of  the  war  with  England,  353  —  356  ;  policy  pursued 
by,  360;  proclamation  issued  by  Godoy,  361 — 363;  view 
of  the  military  power  of,  367,  368 ;  remarks  on  the  Spa- 
nish army  of  1803,  369  ;  want  of  military  feeling,  370 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish  soldier,  371  ;  Spanish  officers,  372^ — 
374  ;  manifesto  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  386  ;  dilemma  of 
the  Government,  386,  387,  439  ;  politics  of,  in  1807,  389  ; 
390—402;  policy  of  Godoy,  403;  ambition  of  Godoy,  and 
Ferdinand's  jealousy  of  him,  405,  406  ;  character  of  the  Spa- 
niards, 407,  408  ;  remarks  on  the  hidalgos  and  clergy,  409, 
410  ;  observations  on  the  middle  order  of,  410,  411 ;  lower 
classes  of,  412  ;  state  of,  in  1807,  413,  414  ;  declaration  of 
war  by,  against  England  in  1 796,  424 ;  treaty  of  alliance 
with   France  in  1796,  427;  declaration  of  war  by,  against 
England  in   1804,  432;  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  against  France,  437, 438  ;  view  of  the  policy  of,  towards 
France  and  Portugal,  ii.  13;  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  with  France,  14 — 17,  544 — 547;  Reception  of  the 
French  troops  in,  20;  the  Spanish  troops  march  to  invade 
Portugal,  67 — 69 ;  order  of  the  day  on  entering  Portugal, 
555  ;  Spanish  troops  recalled  from  Portugal,  ii.  92  ;  counter- 
order  given  to  the  troops,  93 ;  Figuieras  seized  by  stratagem, 
by  the  French,  116;  Barcelona  seized  by  stratagem,  1 1 7, 11 8 ; 
Pampeluna  taken  by  surprise  119,  120;  St.  Sebastian  taken 
by  surprise,  121;  view  of  the  state  of  the  Court  of,   127 — 
130;  Ferdinand  addresses  a  request  to  Napoleon  proposing  for 
a  Queen  from  the  Imperial  family,  130,  572,  573;  account 
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of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Escurial,  1  d  1 ;  decree  of  Charks  IV. 
574 ;  perplexity  of  the  Court  of»  137;  peril  of  the  monardiy, 
139 ;  account  of  the  iDtended  flight  of  Charles  IV.  to  Ame- 
rica,  140;  popular  commotions  at  Aranjuez,  141 — 143;  pro- 
,  clamation  of  Charles  IV.  1 42 ;  Godoy  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mands, 144;  letter  of  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon  on  diisoeca- 
aion«  577;  riots  at  Madrid,  144  ;  seisure  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  145  ;  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  145,  146,  578;  dk- 
grace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  146 ;  accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  remarks  on  his  conduct,  147 — 149;  entry  of  the 
French  into  Madrid,  described,  151;  Ferdinand's  entry  into 
Madrid,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  described,  152; 
Charles  IV.  acknowledged  as  the  only  legitimate  King  of 
Spain,  156;  the  Queen  intercedes  with  the  French  for  Godoy, 
158  ;  the  King  and  Queen  solicit  a  French  gnard,  158, 159; 
sword  of  Francis  I.  given  up  to  the  French,  160;  FerdioiDd 
urged  to  meet  Napoleon,  161,  162,163;  account  of  Ferdi- 
nand's journey  to  meet  Napoleon,  and  warnings  given  to  him, 
164,  165,  166 ;  letter  of  Napoleon  to  FerdinaiKl,  579;  ad* 
vice  of  Urquijo  to  Ferdinand,  590 ;  the  crown  of  Spain  d^ 
manded  from  Ferdinand  by  Bonaparte,  167  ;  Godoy  libe- 
rated, 168;  perfidious  conduct  of  Godoy  at  Bayonne,  169; 
letter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to  Murat,  590;  Monthion'i 
report  of  his  interview  with  King  Charles,  590 — 592 ;  let* 
ter  of  King  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon,  protesting  againit 
his  dethrcMiement,  592 ;  his  decree,  593 ;  conduct  of  King 
Charles  IV.  towards  Ferdinand,  169,170;  want  of  natural 
affection  of  the  Queen  towards  her  son,  1 70  ;  conduct  of  the 
French  troops  at  Madrid^  and  popular  commotions  then^ 
171,  172, 178  ;  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  174, 175; 
account  of  the  events  of  the  2nd  of  May,  and  severities  of  the 
French,  1 76 — 1 88  ;  Ferdinand  reproached  by  Bonaparte,  and 
compelled  to  resign  his  crown,  185;  letter  of  Ferdinand  to 
his  father,  renouncing  the  crown,  595  ;  treaty  between  Na- 
poleon and  Charles  IV.,  resigning  to  Napoleon  the  crown, 
593 — 596 ;  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  to 
the  Spanish  people,  596 ;  the  whole  Bourbon  family  redgn 
their  rights,  1 86 ;  indirect  communication  from  Ferdinand 
to  the  Junta,  186  ;  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand, 
187, 188 ;  decision  of  the  Junta,  189 ;  insurrection  at  Oviedo, 
194;  account  of  the  insurrection  at  Santandelr,  195;  insor- 
rections  in  Arragon,  196 ;  Juntas  formed  to  direct  the 
people,  197  ;  proclamation  of  the  Junta  of  Valladohd,  198, 
199 ;  reported  miracles,  200 ;  protest  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orense,  201 ;  Supreme  Junta  formed  at  Seville,  202—204; 
account  of  the  tumult  at  Cadiz,  ii.  205,  206 ;  measuies  of 
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CastanoB,' '206,  £07;  declaration  of  war  of  the  Supreme 
JuDta/207  ;  pt&n  of  internal  defence,  208  ;  French  squadron 
taken  aC  Cadiz,  209,  210;  envoys  for  aid  sent  to  England, 
SI>;'  the  bridge  of  Alcolea  forced  by  the  French,  218,  219  ; 
retreat  of  the  Spanish  corpa,^  220 ;  Cordova  taken  by  the 
French,  221,  222;  French  officers  murdered,  223;  active 
measures  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  224 ;  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection, 229  ;  sanguinary  scenftf  in  the  insurrection  of  Valen- 
cia, 230,  231 ;  brutalities  of  Oalvo,  231,  232  ;  bridge  of  Pa- 
jazo  attacked  by  the  French,  233 ;  the  Spaniards  retreat  to 
Cabrillas,  234;  battle  of  Cabrillas  described,  235, 236  ;  Valen- 
cia described,  237 ;  Attack  on  the  suburb  of  Quarta  by  the 
French,  238;  Valencia  attempted  to  be  carried  by  assault, 
239,  240 ;  insurrection  at  Logrono,  245,  246 ;  at  Vittoria, 
ib.;  at  Santander,  247,  248  ;  at  Valladolid,  249  ;  Torreque- 
mada  sacked  by  the  French,  and  burned,  249,  250 ;  Ca- 
bezon  attacked  by  the  French,  251 — 254;  Valladolid  ta- 
ken by  the  French,  255,  256 ;  the  Spaniards  defeated  at 
Lantueno,  257  ;  Santander  taken  by  the  French,  258 ;  in- 
surrection at  Sarragoasa,  259 ;  Palalbx  chosen  captain-ge- 
neral, ib. ;  his  vigorous  measures,  260  ;  Palafox  defeated  at 
Mallen,  262  ;  Sarragossa,  attacked  by  Uie  French,  263  ;  Sar- 
ragossa  described,  264;  eulogium  on  the  inhabitants  of  3ar- 
ragossa,  ib. ;  Palafox  again  defeated,  265,  266 ;  Sarragossa 
invested  by  the  French,  267,  268 ;  battle  of  Rio  Seco  describ- 
ed, 275,  276 ;  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  277, 278 ; 
siege  of  Sarragossa  described,  283 — 288  ;  siege  raised,  289 ; 
reflection  on  the  siege,  290 ;  Supreme  Junta  convoked  at  Bay- 
onne  by  Napoleon,  293 — ^295  ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain,  298 }  reception  of  Joseph  by  the  Spanish  de- 
putation, 302 ;  proceedings  of  the  Junta  at  Bayonne,  303, 
304 ;  new  constitution  formed  for  Spain,  305 ;  Joseph  ac- 
knowledged King  by  Ferdinand,  306 ;  account  of  King  Jo* 
seph's  household,  307  ;  ministry  fonimd  by  Jo^ifph, .  308 ;  bis 
reception  by  the  people,  309  ;  his  entrasee  into  Madrid,  310 ; 
proclaimed  king  in  Madrid,  311 ;  pass  of  Despena  Perros 
described,  316;  forced  by.  the  French  troops>  317;  rising 
of  the  peasantry,  318;  defeat  the  Spaniards  at  Tarancon, 
318  ;  position  of  Andujar  describcfd,  323,424;  contests  with 
the  peasantry,  326  ;  spirit  and  activity  of  the  Junta  of  Se- 
ville, 328,  329;  CcvstaUbs^.  ikp^tfitM  Ce>mmfliider-in-chief, 
329 ;  Couttt  TiDi  associated  with  him,  S90 ;  the  Andalusian 
army  described,  330 ;  manoeuvres  of  Castanos,  332  ;  Spanish 
army  marches  to  Baylen,341 ;  engagement  of  advanced  guards, 
343 ;  battle  of  Baylen,  described,  344— -346 ;  suspension  of 
hostilities,  347  ;  Spanish  army  attacked  by  Vedel^  351 — 352  ; 
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capitulation  of  Baylen,  8612,  863  ;  efleeta  of  the  capitolatidn 
on  Spain,  367 ;  on  Europe,  868 ;  progress  of  the  insonrectioa 
in  La  Mancba,  87^2 ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  retreats  with  the  French 
army,  278 — 275  ;  insurrection  in  Navarre^  876,  877  ;  at  Bil- 
bao, 877,  878;  Sarragossa  invested  by  the  French,  879^881; 
siege  of  Sarragossa  raised,  882  ;  character  of  the  Catalansi 
885,  886;  insurrection  at  Lerida,  386^  887;  the  Somatbes 
described,  889  ;  the  Somat^nes  attack  the  French  at  Bruch, 
890 ;  town  of  Esparaguera  attack  the  French,  892 ;  rising 
at  Villa  Franca,  and  Governor  murdered,  898 ;  Arboa  pil- 
laged, by  the  French,  894 ;  inscription  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Bruch,  394  ;  insurrection  of  the  Catalans,  895 ;  Figoieras, 
blockaded  by  Spaniards,  895  ;  measures  of  the  Junta  of 
Lerida,  896  ;  independence  of  the  Catalans,  896,  897;  Girona 
described,  897  ;  Spaniards  defeated,  398 ;  Girona  attacked 
by  the  French,  399,  400;  the  Llobregat  fortified,  400; 
the  Fort  of  Rosas,  described,  405,  406  ;  activity  of  the  Ca- 
talans, 407,  408  ;  siege  described,  409 — 412  ;  raised,  413; 
Castle  of  Mongat  surrendered,  418;  mea^nrea  of  General 
Palacio,  41% ;  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Girona,  420 ;  reflec- 
tions on  the  war  of  Catalonia,  428  ;  insurrection  of  Gallicia, 
482 ;  repulses  Gen.  Junot,  484;  measures  of  the  Juou  of 
Gallicia,  ib. 

Spaniards,  character  of,  i.  407,  408. 

Spanish  army,  view  of  the  military  power  of,  867,  808 ;  remarks 
on  the  Spanish  army  of  1808,  869  ;  character  of  the  Spaoisli 
soldier,  871 ;  on  the  Spanish  officers,  872,  878,  874;  on  the 
household  troops,  875;  on  the  body-guards,  876;  on  the 
Spanish  infantry,  87  7 ;  militia  infantry^  878 ;  town  militia, 
879  ;  Biscayan  levies,  879 ;  Spanish  cavahry,  880,  881 ;  artil- 
lery, 882 ;  engineers,  888,  884  ;  engineers  re-organized  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  885  ;  administration  of  the,  885. 

Spencer,  Sir  Brent,  ii.  45  ;  account  of  the  expedition  underi  to  ^ 
Portugal,  490,  498,  495. 

St.  Cyr,  Gen.  Gouvion,  i.  289. 

Stewart,  Sir  C.  I  265. 

Strangford,  Lord,  message  delivered  by,  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
ii.  46. 

Strogonoff,  Baron  de,  i.  859 ;  measures  pursued  by  at  Madrid, 
860. 

Stuart,  Sir  JohUf  French  defeated  at  Maida  by,  i.  1 84, 1 35. 

Succession  War,  Spanish,  account  of,  i.  20, 241,  242,  248,  245. 

Taranco,  Gen.  proclamation  to  his  troops,  on  leaving  Poruigair 

ii.  556. 
TarancoB,  city  of,  its  capture  by  the  French,  ii.  818. 
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Taylor,  CoL  his  death  at  Vimeiro,  ii.  522. 

Tilli,  Count,  notice  of^  ii.  329,  330,  354. 

Torrequemada,  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  French,  ii*  249,  250 ; 

remarks  on,  250. 
Trafalgar,  important  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 

fleet  at,  i.  134. 
Travot,  Gen.  his  perilous  situation  in  Lisbon,  ii.  530. 
Tudo»  Donna  Pepa  (mistress  of  Godoy)  notice  of,  i.   396, 

ii.  142. 
Turenne,  Marshal,  ii.  470;  his  laconic  answer  to  some  towns 

which  complained  of  his  soldiers,  i.  43. 

Vaccination,  its  introduction  into  Spain,  i.  399. 

Valencia,  account  of  the  insurrection  of,  ii.  226<~229;  &..• 

guinary  scenes  at,  230 — 232  ;   description  of,  ft37 ;  attacks 

by  the  French  on,  described,  238 — 240. 
Valladolid,  insurrection  at,  ii.  248 ;  described,  249  ;  taken  by 

the  French,  255.  .i* 

Vauban,  i.  86,  29£.j^ 
Vedel,  Gen.  measures  of,  previous  to  the  capitulation  of  Baylen, 

ii.  333 ;  sketch  of  his  military  career,  339 ;  critical  situation 

of  his  troops,  348; 'attacks  the  Spanish  army,  351,  85fi; 

proposes  a  combined  attack,  358 — 360 ;  summons  a  council 

of  war,  361 ;  capitulates  to  the  Spaniards,  363. 
Velarde,  Don  Pedro,  Spanish  patriot,  his  bravery  and  death, 

ii.  179.     . 
Villa  Viciosa,  battle  of,  ii.  322  ;  insurrection  at  described,  453. 
Villars,  Marshal,  i.  47. 
Vimeiro,  battle  of  described,  520 — 525. 
Viomenil,  Count  de,  notice  of,  i.  276. 
Vives,  Don  Juan  Miguel  de,  account  of,  ii.  414 ;    his  cautious 

policy,  ib.  415. 

Urquijo,  Don  Chevalier  Mariano  Luiz  de,  his  zeal  for  Ferdinand 
/  VII.  ii.  165,  581—590  ;  notice  of,  308. 

Waldeck,  Count,  notice  of,  i.  276. 

AVar,  remarks  on  the  science  of,  i.  104;  Strategy,  105;  ma- 
noeuvres of  Bonaparte,  ib. ;  remarks  on  modern  war,  106, 
107. 

Warsaw,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  i.  31. 

Washington,  Gen.  eulogy  on,  i.  6.  , 

Waterloo,  remarks  on  the  battle  of,  i.  22^' 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  opinions  respecting,  L  179,  180 ;  remarks 
on,  223,  229 ;  short  notice  of  492  ;  expedition  under,  ar- 
rives in  Portugal,  492  ;  his  activity,  494,  495,  496  ;  battle  of 
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RoIi9a  described,  505,  506 ;  ob«erv8tiaiu  on  bis  poUcj,  507, 
fiOS  ;  his  confereDce  nith  Sir  H.  Burnrd,  515  ;  bii  poiiiMa 
at  Vimeiro  described,  516  ;  Manceuvret,  £17 — 519;vietoij 
gained  by,  at  Vitneiro,  520 — 535;  agrees  to  an  armiitice 
frith  the  French,  528. 

Whitelocke,  Gen.  defeat  of  ihe  troops  under,  at  Buenos  Kjm, 
i.  135. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  his  humane  exertiona  in  £ivour  of  tk 
Frencb  prisoners  at  Oportoj  ii.  589. 

Woolwich,  arsenal  at,  described,  i.  207. 

York,  Duke  of,  i.  209;  hU  retreat  from  Valenciennei,  IfS; 
expedition  to  the  Helder,  ISO;  appointed  Conunandn-n- 
chief  of  the  army,  154,  155  ;  his  merit,  156 ;  benefieitl  r»- 
sulationa  introduced  by,  into  the  English  army,  171; 
Founder  of  tlte  Military  Asylum,  162,  ISS. 
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